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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Bookfellers haying deter- 
mined to publifh a Body of £ng- 
lifti Poetry, I was perfiladed to promiie 
them a Preface to the Works of eaph 
Author; an undertaking, sis it was then 
prefented to my mind, iiot very exten* 
five or difficult. 

My purpofe Was only to have allotted 
to every Poet an Advertifementj like 
thofe which we find in the French Mis- 
cellanies, containing a feiw dates and a 
general charaAerj but I have been ltd 
beyond my intention, I hope, by the 
honeft delirfe of giving uieful pleaftire. 

In this minute kind of Hiftory, the 
fucceffion of fafts is not eafily difco- 
vered; and! am not without fufpicioix 
that fonie of Dryden's works are placed 
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in wrong years. I have followed Lang- 
baine, as the bell authority for his 
plays ; and if I ihall hereafter obtains a 
more correct chronology, will publiih 
it ; but I do not yet know that my ac- 
count is erroneous. 

It had been told me, that in the Col- 
lege of Phyficians there is fome memo;- 
rial of Dryden's funeral, but the intel- 
ligence was not true ; the ftory there- 
fore wants the credit which fuch a tefti- 
mony would have given it. There is 
in Farquhar's Letters an indiftindt men^ 
tion of it, as irregular and diforderly, 
and of the oration which was then 
fpoken. More than this I have not 
difcovered. 

Dryden's Remarks on Rymer have 
been fomewhere printed before. The 
former edition I have not ieen* This 
was tranfcribed for the prefs from his 
own manufcript, 
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As this undertaking was occafional 
and unforefeen, I muft be fuppofed to 
have engaged in it with lefs provifion 
of materials than might have been ac- 
cumulated by longer premeditation. Of 
the later writers at leaft I might, by- 
attention and enquiry, have gleaned 
j many particulars, which would have 

\ diverfified and enUvened my Biogra- 

phy. Thefe omiflions, which it is 
now ufelefs to lament, have been often 
fupplied by the kindnefs of my friends ; 
and great affiftance has been given me 
by Mr. Spence's CollecSlions, of which 
I confider the communication as a fa- 
vour worthy of publick acknowledge- 
ment. 
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COWLEY. 



TH E Life of Cowley, notwithftanding 
the penury of Englifli biography, has 
been written by Dn Sprat, an author whofe 
pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language have defervedly fet him high in the 
ranj^s of literature ; but his zeal of friend- 
(hip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory : he 
has given the charader, not the life of Cow- 
ley ; for he writes with fo little detail, that 
fcarcely any thing is diftinftly known, but 
all is ihewn confufed and enlarged through 
the mift of panegyrick, 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and eigh- 
teen. His father was a grocer, whofe con? 

B 2 dition 
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4 COWLEY. 

dition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general 
appellation of a citizen ; and, what wouM 
probSKly 4iot have been lefs efircfulljr ftip* 
preffed, the omiffioii of his name in the re- 
gifter of St. Dunftan*s parilh, gives reafon to 
fufpefl that his father was a fe£lary. Who- 
ever he w-as, he die3 before the birthj of hig 
fon, and confequently left him to the care of 
his mother ; whom Wood reprefents as ftrug- 
gling earneftly to procure him a literary edu- 
cation, and who, as' (he lived id the age of 
eighty, had heir folicitude rewan^ by feeing 
her Ton eniiaent^ 4nd, I hope> by f^^g him 
fortiinatc^ and partaking his profperity. We 
kriow at leaft^ ffdni Sprat's accdunt, that he al- 
ways, acknoivledged her care> and juftiy pai4 
the dues of filial gratitude* ' 

- Iri the window of hiS mother's apartment 
lay Spehfer's Faify Quften j in which he ver^ 
early took deiight to read, till, by feeling 
the charms of verfe, he became, as he re* 
lates, irrecoverably a^ poet. Such are th4 
accidents, which, fometimes remembered, 
and perhaps foriietimes forgotten, produce 
that particular defignation 6f mind, and pro* 
penfity for. fome certain fcieftce or Employ-' 

tnent, 



COWLEY. 5 

txkcntf which is commonly called^ Ganius. 
The true Qenius is a mind of largd general 
powers, accidentally determined to fame par- 
ticular dirodiion. The- great Painter of the 
prefent age had the fifft fohdnefs fer^ his art 
lexdted by the perufal of Richardibi/S'treatiier 

By his mother's folicitation he was ad* 
mitted into Weftminfter-fchool, where he W8« 
(bon diftinguilhed. He was wont, fays Sprat, 
4b relate* •* Th^it h? ha4 this defeft in his 
^^ inemor^ at that time, that his teaohers 
<^ nev^er could bring it to retain tha ordinary 
** rules of jgrammar." 

This is an inftance of the natural define of 

■* \ 

man to propagate a wcxi46r« It is iurely very 
difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, 
when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
a commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed hi& narrative contained its 
confutation. A memory admitting fbme 
things, and reje£ling others, an intellectual 
digeflion that concofted the pulp of learning, 
but refufed the hulks, had the appearance of 
an inftinftive elegance, of a particular provi- 
iion made by Nature for literary politenefg* 

B3 But 



6 C O W L E Y. 

But in the author's own hoaeft relation, the 
marv^ vaniihe^ : he was^ he fay s^ fuch '* aa 
** enemy to all conftraint, that his mafter 
** never could prevail on him to kam the 
*^ rules without book/' He does not tell tl^t 
he could not learn the rules, but that, being 
able to- perform his exercifes without them^ 
and being an '* enemy to conftraint,** h^ 
{pared himfelf the labour. 

< 
Among the Englifh poebs, Cowley^ Mit- 

ton, and Pope, might be faid ** to lifp in 
numbers ;" and have given fuch early proofs, 
not only of powers of language^ but of com- 
prehenfion of things, as to more tardy minds 
ieems fcarcely credible. But of the Jeamed 
puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, finec 
a volume of his poems was not only written 
but printed in his thirteenth year ; contain- 
ing, with other poetical conipofitions, *^ The 
*' tragical Hiftory of Pyramus and Thifhe,'* 
written when he was ten years old ; aiid 
" Conftantia and Phiktus," written two years 
after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced 
a comedy called •^ Love's Riddle/* though 

it 
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it was not publiflled till he had been Ibme 
time at Cambrii^e. This comedy is of the 
paftoral kind, which requires no acquaint 
tance with the livirtg world, and therefore the 
time at which it was conipofed adds little 

to the wonder* of Cowley's minority, 

• • I, ■ - 

In 1636, he was renioved to Cambridge, 
where he continued his Ihidies with great 
intenlenefs ; for he is feid to have written, 
while he was yet a young ftudent, the greater 
part of his Davideis j a work of which the 
materials could not have been CoUefted with*- 
out the ftudy of many years, but by a mind 
of -the greateft vigour and aftivity* 

Two years after his fettlemettt iat Cam- 
bridge he publilhed '' Love's Riddle,'^ with 
a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
of whofe acquaintance all his contempora- 
lies fe6m to have been ambitious ; and " Nau- 
^* fragium joculare C* a comedy written in 
Latini but without due attention to the an- 
cient models ; for it is not loofe verfe, but 
mere profe. It was printed^ with a dedica- 
tion in verfe to Dr. Comber, mafter of the 
college ; but having neither the facility of a 

B 4, popular 



k feejpps.latie row ^niv^rfallj ijyeg^eflie^ 

» - .... 

At the |)^Mi)g Q^ tl)^ 9i<^U Y'S^t astl^ 

to York, he w^ ^t^r(iunipd with r^ft s&qv^ 
Mentation of the ** Guardian,'* a comedy, 
which Cqw% %^ wa? neithi!^ wnttfH mor 
§i^?d, Jivjt ;rcnigh-4rawn Ig? y^a, aQ4 r«r 
peated by Jibe fcljiOl^r^ Tfh^t' ^his c<^x^4f 
wa$ pJEim^. 4ving hi^. ^Men W fw«* tip CPi}^r 
Jry, hfs ?^ppears t(^ hgve Gp|iAd9ri4 a^ ii^y*" 
i\q\i% to his reptit^ipf) ; tbpv^, duripg thf 

.fup.i>rf/5an.ef th? theses, k was fometii^^^ 
privately a^^ wi(b fi^fficien^ 2tppirpl^tk»w 

. la 16431 l^eii^ n<w imfter of arts^ he 
was, bjE thfc pi'evalenoe of the paiiiamcut^ 
eje^cd from CaflibriiJgfr aB<l l(h^ltered hi»- 
^If ^^ St. John's Cplkge in Oxfi^rd ; where, 
.as is f^f4: l^y Wood, b« p^biUh«d a f^tke 
calW:** ThePuritap andPaplft,^** which was 
*iOi>ly ini^ed in the laO: coUedi<Ki of his works; 
.and fp^ diftinguiihed h^n^f^f by the warmth 
of hi$ )f)y^\Xy^ and tl)^ al^ance of his coo* 
. vqrf^tioii, . that he gained the kindnefs and 
confidence of thofe who attended the Kbg^ 

and 
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4Pid aovDngft Qtb^rs of Lord F^lkl^d, vrh^b 
no^i^ a& a luftre on all to whom it vif^% 

About th^ tune when Oxford w?s fur* 
rendered to the parliameni;, 1^ followed ^^e 
^2il?6i^ to Paris, where he hecame feoretary 
to ^e Lord Jermin, aftejrwards £arl of Sc 
Albans^ zf4 was^ employed ia iuf:h*correfpoa- 
4^(K:9 as the rpyal caufe required, and parti«* 
«uilar]y in- cyphering and decyphering the kt^ 
Uv^ that pafied between the King and Queen ;; 
ai4 ^mjployment of the higheft confidence and 
honour. So wide was his province of intel- 
ligence, that, for feveral years, it filled ail 
Jt^s days and two.pr three nights in the 

.week;. ; 

* 

. In the year 1647, his /^IVfiflrefs" was 
^ubliflied ; fof he im^^med, as he declared 
in his preface to ^: fubiequent edition, that 
poets are fcarce thought freemen of their 
•^ company without paying fomc duties, or 
^^ obliging themfelves to be true to Love." 

• This obligation to amorous ditties owes, 

-I beUeve, its original to the fame of Petrarch, 

I who, 
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who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by 
his tuneful homage to his Laura, refined thei 
manners of the lettered world, arid filled 
Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis 
of iall excellence is truth t he that profefles 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch wai 
a real lover, and Laura doubtlefs deferved 
his tendernefs. Of Cowley, we are told by 
Barnes, wlio had means enough of informa- 
tion, that, whatever he may talk of his own 
inflammability, and the variety of characters 
by which his heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once, and then never had re* 
folution to tell his paffion. 

This confideratidn Catlnot but abate, itt 
ibme meafure, the reader's efteem for the 
work and the author. To love excellence, 
is natural ; it is natural likewife for the lover 
to folicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate 
difplay of his own qualifications. The define 
of pleafing has in different men produced 
actions of heroifm, and efRifioiis of wit; 
but it feems as realbnable to appear the 
champion as the poet of an " airy nothing/* 
^nd to quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
2 might 
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» 

rhight have learned from his matter Pindat 
to call the ** dream of a fhadow.'* 



It is furely not difficult, in the iblitude of 
a college, or in the buftle of the world, to 
find ufeful ftudies and fcrious employment. 
No man needs to be fo burthened with life 
as to fquander it in voluntary dreams of fifti- 
tious occurrences. The man that fits down 
to fuppofe himfelf charged with treafbn or 
peculation, and heats his niind to an elabo- 
rate purgation of his charafter from crimes 
which he was never within the poffibility of 
committing, differs only by the infrequency 
of his folly from him who praifes beauty 
which he never faw, complains of jealoufy 
which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fome- 
times invited, and fometinaes forfaken ; fa- 
tigues his fancy, and ranfacks his memory, 
for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 

» 

hope, or the gloominefs of defpair, and drefles 
his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes 
in flowers fading as her beauty, and foraie- 
times in gems lafting as her virtues* 

* 

At Paris, as fecretary to Lord Jermin, he 
was engaged in tran failing things of real 

impor- 
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importance with real men and real womcn^ 
and at that time did not muiph employ l>|a 
thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some 
of his letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards Earl 
of Arlington, from April to December Ir 
1650, are prefcrved in ** Mifcellanca Aulica/* 
a coUe<3ioii of papers publiflied by Brown* 
Thefe letters, being written like thofe of other 
men whofe mind is more on things thaa 
words, contribute no otherwife to his repu- 
tation th^n as they ihew hin^ to have bee^ 
above the affe^ation of unfeafonable elegance^ 
and to have known that the bufinei^ of a 
ftatefman can be little forwatded by flowers 
of rhetorick. 

One paflage, however, feeras not unwoitby 
of fome notice. Speaking of the Scotch 
treaty then in agitation : . 

** The Scotch^ treaty," fays he, *^ is the 
*' only thing now in which we arc vitally 
** concerned ; I am one of the' lafl: hopers, 
** and yet cannot now abftain from believing, 
** that an agreement will be made : all people 
*^ upon the place incline to that of union. 
" The Scotch wUl moderate fprnething ef 

" the 
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^* the rlgoiir of their demands ; the mutual 
^ ncocffity 6f an accord is vifible, the King 
^* is perfuaded of it* And* to tell you the 
" truth (which I take to be an argument 
^* above all the reft) Virgil has told the fama 
** thing to that purpofe/* 

This exprefiion from a fccretary of the 
prefent time, would be confidered as merely 
ludicrdus, or at moft as an oftentatious dif* 
play of ^holarfhip j but the manners of that 
time were fo tinged with fuperftition, that I 
C^not but fufpeft Cowley of havbg con- 
fulted oii this great occafion the Virgilian 
lots, and to have giveii fome credit to thd 
anfwer of his oracle. 

Some years afterwards, •* bufinefs,*' iayS 
Sprat, ** paiied of courfe into other hands f * 
and Cowley, being no longer ufeful at Paris, 
Was in i 65 6 fent back into England, that, 
•* under pretence of privacy and retirement, 
*^ he might take occafion of giving notice of 
♦* the pofture of things in this nation^'' 



Soofi after his return to London, he waJ 
fcized.by fome mefleiigers of the ufurpingj 

powers, 
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power^^ who were feat out in queft of another* 
man ; and being examined, was put intp con - 
finenjent, ' from which he was npt difmifled 
without the fecurity of a tljpufan^ pounds 
given by Dr. Scarborow. 

This year he publlflied his poems, with a 
preface, in which he feem? to have inlerted 
fomethipg, fijpprefflbd in fublequent edition$^ 
which was interpreted to denote fome relaxa- 
tion of his loyalty. Jn this preface he der 
clarcs, that " his defire had beien for Ibme 
*5- days paft, and did ftill , very vehemently 
•? continue, to retire himfelf to fom^ of the 
f* American pl^ntatipns, and to iforfake thi^ 
*^ world for ever.'* 

From the obloquy which the appearance 
of fubmiffion tp the ufurper.s brought upon 
him, his biographer has been very diligent 
to clear him, and indeed it does npt feem to 
have leflened his reputation. His wilh for 
retirement we can eafily believe tp be undif*^ 
fembled ; a man harrafled in one kingdom, 
and perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe 
of bufinefs that employed all his days and 
half his nights in cyphering and decypher; 
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uigy comes to his own. country and fteps into 
a priipn, will be willing enough to retire to 
ipme place of quiet, and of fafety. Yet let 
neither our reverence for a genius, nor our 
pity for a fufferer, dilpofe us to forget that, 
if his aftivity was virtue^ his retreat was 
cowardicp. 

He then took upon himfclf the charaScr 
pf Phyfician, {till, according to Sprat, with 
intention ^f to diflemble the main cjefign of 
f * his coming over," and, as Mr. Wood re- 
lates, " complying with the men then in 
^* power Xwhich was much taken notice of 
by the royal party), he obtained an' order 
to be created Dodor of Phyfick, which 
f * being dpn$ to his mind (whereby he gained 
^* the ill-will of fome of his friends), he went 
^* into France again, having made a copy of 

f * vcrfes on Oliver's death." 

> . • • . . . 

This is no favourable reprefentation, . yet 
pven in this not ypuch wrong can be difco- 
yered. How far he complied with the men 
in power, is tp be enquired before he can be 
blannied. It is not faid that he told them any 
^eci^ts, or aififted thena by intelligence, or 

any 
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my other aiE^. If he Mil/ ]^rdti]a(ed to bc^ 
<|uiec, that they in who^e handi he tiraS tfught 
free htm from Ci^finemeilt) he did What ti<# 
law of focicty prohibits. 

The maA whofc miscarriage in t jtift Caufe 
has put him in the power of his enemy tniy^ 
without any violation of his integrity, regain 
hi* liberty, or prefenre his life, by a promiic 
6f tteu^rality : for the ftipulatioh gives the 
cileniy nothing which he Kad Hot before j 
the neutrality of a captive may be always 
fecured by his iiAprifoiimeiil dr death. He 
that is fet the difpofal of andther, may not 
promife td aid him in arty iftjutbtis-aA, be- 
caufe no power can compel aftive obedience. 
He may engjlge to do nothing btit not to 

do ill. ^ '^ ;;■ * , 

There is reafon to think that CciWley pro-- 
mifed little. It does not appear that his com- 
|)liance gained faini confidence eriough to be 
trufted without fecurity^ for the bond of hi* 
bail wa$ never cancelled; not that it made 
bira think himfelf feCui^, for at that diflb^- 
lution of government, which followed tht 
death of Oliver, he returned into France, 

where 
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where he refumed his former ftation^ and 
ftaid till the Reftoration* 

*• He continued," fays his biographer, 
•* under thefe bonds till the general deli- 
*' verance ;" it is therefore to be fuppofed, 
that he did not go to France, and a£t again 
for the King, without the confent of his 
bondfman ; that he did not fhew his loyalty 
at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permiffion. 

Of the verfes on Olivrer's death, in which 
Wood's narrative feems to imply (bmething 
encomiaflick, there has been no appearance. 
There is a difcourfe concerning his govern- 
ment, indeed, with verfes intermixed, but 
fuch as certainly gained its author no friends 
among the abettors of ufurpation. 

« 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made 
at Oxford, in December 1657; and in the 
commencement of the Royal Society, of 
which an account has been publiflied by Dr. 
Birch, he appears bufy among the experi- 
mental philofophers with the title of Do<Sor 
Cowley. 

Vol. I. C There 
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There is no reafon for fvrppofing fhat her 
ever attempted pradice j but his preparatory^ 
iludies have contributed fbmething to the 
honour of his country. Confidering Botany 
as neceffary to a phyfician, he retired into 
Kent to gather plants ; and as the predomi- 
nance of a favourite ftudy z&&s all fubordi- 
nate operations of the intellect, Botany m 
the mind of Cowley turned into poetry. He 
compofed in Latin feveral books on Plants^ 
of wrhich the firft and fecond difplay the qua-- 
lities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third 
and fourth the beauties of Flowers in various 
meafures; and in the fifth and fixth^ the 

ufes of Trees in heroick numbers* 

* 

At the fame tin^ were produced from the 
fame univeriity, the two great Poets, Cow- 
ley and Milton, of .diffimilar genius, of op- 
pofite principles; but concurring in the 
cultivation of Latin poetry, in which the 
Englifli, till their works and May's poem* 
appeared, feemed unable to conteft the 
palm with any other of the lettered na- 
tions. 
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If the Latin performances of Cowley and 
Milton be compared, for May I hold to be 
fuperior to both, the advantage feems to lie 
on the fide of Cowley. Milton is generally 
content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommo* 
dates the diction of Rome to his own con* 
ceptions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence 
of his long fervice,- and with confcioufnefs 
not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- 
pefted ample preferments ; and, that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 
time of fuch general hope, that great num- 
bers were inevitably difappointed ; and Cow- 
ley found his reward very tedioufly delayed. 
He had been promifed by both Charles the 
firft and fecond the Mafterfliip of the Savoy ; 
but " he loft it," fays Wood, " by certain 
*^ perfons, enemies to the Mufes.*' ' 

C% The 
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The neglcift of the court was not his only 
mortification ; having, by fuch alteration as 
he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of 
the Guardian for the ftage, he produced it 
to the publick under the title of the " Cutter 
•* of Coleman-flreet/' It was treated <mi the 
ftage with great feverity, and was afterwards 
cenfured as a fatire on the king*s party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to 
the firft exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, 
*' that when they told Cowley how little fa- 
•• vour had been (hewn him, he received the 
*' news of his ill fuccefs, not with fb much 
" firmnefs as might have been expected from 
*' fo great a man." 

What firmnefs they expected, or wha» ' 
weaknefs Cowley difcovered, cannot be 
known. He that miffes his end will never 
be as much pleafed as he that attains it, even 
when he can impute no part of his failure 
to himfelf ; and when the end is to pleafe 
the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, 
in things admitting of gradation and com- 
parifon, to throw the whole blame upon his 

judges. 
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judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 
ihanie by a haughty confcioufnefs of his own 
excellence* 

For the rejeftion of this play, it is difficult 
now to find the reafon : it certainly has, In a 
very great degree, the power of fixing atten* 
tion and exciting merriment. From the 
charge of difaffeftion he exculpates himfelf 
in his preface, by obferving how unlikely it 
is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diftreffes, " he fliould chufe 
*' the time of their reftoration to begin a 
*' quarrel with them.'* It appears, however, 
from the Theatrical Regifter of Downes the 
prompter, to have been popularly confidered 
as a fatire on the royalifls. 

That he might Ihorten this tedious fuf- 
penfe, he publiflied his pretenfions and his 
difcontent, in an ode called "The Com* 
** plaint ;" in which he ftyles himfelf the 
melancholy Cowley. This met with the ufual 
fortune of complaints, and feems to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity. 

C 3 Thefe 
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Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, ma* 
licioufly enough, together in fome ftanzas, 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat ; a mode of fatirc, by which, fijice it 
was firft introduced by Suckling, perhaps 
every generation of poets has been teazed : 

Savoy-miffing Cowley came into the court. 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him fo good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly j 
Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sahi Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement defire of retirement now 
came again upon him. ^' Not finding,'* fays 
the morofe Wood, *^ that preferment con- 
" ferred upon him which he expefted, while 
^* others for their money carried away moft 
" places, he retired difcontented into Sur- 
rey. 
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^' He was now,*' fays the courtly Sprat, 
** weary of the vexations and formalities of 
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^ an aftivc conditioik He had been perplexed 

*• ivith a long, compliance to foreign man- 

*' ners. He was fatiated with the arts of a 

•* court ; which fort of life, though his vir- 

** tue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 

*• could make it quiet. Thofe were the 

** reafons that moved him to follow the vio- 

** lent inclination of his own mind, which, 

•^ in the greateft throng of his former bufi* 

** nefs, had ftill called upon him, and re- 

*< prefented to him, the true delights of foli- 

^* tary ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a 

** moderate revenue below the malice and 

^ flatteries of fortune/' 

So differently are things feen, and fo dif- 
ferently are they fhown ; but actions arc 
vifible, though motives are fecret. Cowley 
certainly retired ; firfl: to Barn-elms, and 
afterwards to Chertfey, in Surrey. He feems, 
however, to have loft part of his dread of 
the hum of men^ He thought himfelf now 
fafe enough from intrufion, without the de- 
fence of mountains and oceans ; and, inftead 
pf feeking (helter in America, wifely went 
only fo far from the buftle of life as that he 
might eafily find his way back, w;hen foli- 

C4 ' tude 
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J:udc fliould grow tedious. His retreat was 
ajt firft but flenderly accommodated; yet he 
foon obtained, by the interefl: of the Earl of 
St. Albans and the duke of Buckingham, fuch 
a leafe of the Queen's lands as afforded him 
an anaple ipcopje. 

By the lover pf virtue and of wit it will 
be folicitoufly alked, if he now was happy. 
Let them perufe one of his letters acciden- 
tally prefcrved by Peck, which I recommend 
to the confideratiou pf all that may hereafter 

pant for folitucjg* 

^f To Pr. Thomas Sprat. 

ff Chertfey, 21 May, 1665, 

f* The firft night that I came hither I 
f ' caught fo great a cold, with a defluxion of 
M rheum, as made me keep my chaniber ten 
f^ days. And, two after, bad fuch a bruife 
J' on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet un- 
** able to move or turn myfclf in pny be4. 
^* This is my perfonal fortune here to begin 
f^ with. And, befides, I can get no money 
ff from my tenants, and have my meadows 
4 ^* eatery 
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** eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
^* my neighbours. What ^ this lignifies, or 
** may come to in time, <jod knows ; if it 
*' be ominous, it can end in nothing lefs 
** than hanging. Another misfortune has 
*• been, and ftranger than all the reft, that 
♦* you have broke your word with me, and 
^* failed to come, even though you told Mr. 
" Bois that you would. This is what they 
^* call Monjlri Jimile. I do hope to recover 
^* my ' Jate hurt fb farre within five or fix 
^* days (though it be uncertain yet whether 
** I (hall ever recover it) as to walk about 
'" again. And then, methinks, you and I 
." and the Dean might be very merry upon 
" S. Anne's Hill. You might very conve- 
*' niently come hither the way pf F}aippton 
*' Town, lying there one nighty I write this 
f^ in pain, ai>d can fay no more : Verbum 
f^fapienti:' 

He did not long enjoy the pleafure or 
fufier the uneafinefs of folitude ; for he 
died at the Porch- noufe * in Chertfey in 1 667, 
in the 49th year of his age. 

* Now in the pofleflion pf Mr. Clarke, Alderman of 
Lonion. 

He 
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He was buried with great pomp near 
Ghaucer and Spenfer ; and king Charles pro* 
noHnced, ** That Mr. Cowley had not left a 
** better man behind him in England." He 
is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the moft ami- 
able of mankind ; and this pofthumous praife 
may be fafely credited, as it has never been 
contradifted by envy or by faftion* 

Such are the remarks and memorials which 
I have been able to add to the narrative of 
Dr. Sprat ; who, writing when the feuds of 
the civil war were yet recent, and the minds 
of either party eafily irritated, was obliged to 
pafs over many tranfaftions in general ex^ 
preffions, and to leave curiofity often un- 
fatisfied. What he did not tell, cannot 
however now be known. I muft therefore 
recommend the perufal of his work, to which , 
my narration can be confidered only as a flen^ 
der fuppletpent. 
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COWLEY, like other poets who have 
written with narrow views, and, inftead of 
tracing intelledlual pleafure to its natural 
fources in the mind of man, paid their court 
to temporary prejudices, has been at one time 
too much praifed, and too much neglefted at 
another. 

Wit, like all other things fubjeft by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fafhions, and at . different times takes 
different forms. About the beginning of the 
feventeenth century appeared a race of \irri- 
ters that may be termed the metaphylical 
poets ; of whom, in a criticifm on the works 
of Cowley, the laft of the race, it is not im- 
proper to give fome account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learn- 
ing, and to fhew their learning was their 
whole endeavour 5 but, unluckily refblving 
to fhew it in rhyme, inftead of writing poe- 
try, they only wrote verfes, and very often 
fuch verfes as flood the trial of the finger 
|)etter than of the ear ; for the modulation 

was 
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was fo imperfefty that they were only found 
to be verfes by counting the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifm has rightly deno- 
minated poetry re^vi; fjLifiiJjtz^j an > imitative 
art^ thefe writers will, without great wrong, 
lofe their right to the name of poets ; for 
they cannot be faid to have imitated any 
thing ; they neither copied nature nor life ; 
neither painted the forms of matter, nor re- 
prefented the operations of intelleft, 

Thofe however who deny them to be 
poets, allow them to be wits. Dryden con- 
fefles of himfelf and his contemporaries, that 
they fall below Donne in wit, but maintains 
that they furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as 
being, " that which has been often thought, 
*' but was never before fo well expreffed," 
they certainly never attained, nor ever ibught 
it ; for they endeavoured to be Angular in 
their thoughts, and were carelefs of their 
diftion. But Pope*s account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous: he deprefles it below 

its 
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Its natural dignity, and reduces it from 
ftrcngth of thought to happinefs of language. 

If by a more nobfle and more adequate 
conception that be confidere^ as Wit, which 
is at once natural and new, that which, 
though, not obvious, is, upon its firft pro- 
duftion, acknowledged to be juft ; if it be 
that, which he that never found it, wonders 
how he mifled ; to wit of this kind the me- 
taphylical poets have feldom rifen. Their 
thoughts are often new, but feldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they 
juft ; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he mifled them, wonders "more fre- 
quently by what perverfenefs of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftrafted from its efFeSs upon 
the hearer, may be more rigoroufly and phi- 
lolbphically confidered as a kind of difcordia 
concors ; a combination of diflimilar images, 
or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, 
they have more, than enough. The moft 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
together ; nature and art are ranfacked for 

illuftrations. 
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iUuftrations, comparifbns, and allufions 5 
their learning inftrufts, and their fubtiltjr 
furprifes; but the reader commonly thinks 
his improvement dearly bou^t, and, though 
he fbmetimes admires, is feldoxn plealed* 

From this account of their compofitions it 
M^ill be readily inferred, that they were not 
iTucQeikfuI in reprefenting or moving the af- 
fe6ti(Mis. As they were wholly employed on 
•fomethuig unexpefted and furprifing, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite 
th6 pains and the pleafure of other minds: 
they never enquired what, on any occafion, 
they (hould have faid or done ; but wrote ra«- 
ther as beholders than partakers of human 
nature; as Beings looking upon good and 
evil, impaffive and at leifure ; as Epicurean 
deitieg making remarks on the aftions of men, 
and the vicifEtudes of life, without intereft 
and without emotion. Their courtfliip was 
void of. fondnefs, and their lamentation of 
for row. Their wifh was oqly to fay what 
they hoped had beea never &id before. 
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Nor was the fublime roare within their 
reach than the pathetick ; for they iiever at- 
tempted that coraprehenfion and expanie of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind^ 
and of which the firft effeft is^ fiidden afto* 
nifhmenty and the fecond rational admira* 
tion. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, 
and littlenefs by difperfion. Great thoughts 
are always general^ and corifift in politionsi 
not limited by exceptions, and in defcriptionS: 
not defcending to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety,, which in its 
original import means exility of particles, h 
taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety 
of diflinftion. Thofe writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty could have little hope of 
greatnefs ; for great things cannot have es- 
caped former obfervation. Their attempts 
were always analytick ; th6y broke every 
image into fragments ; and could no more 
reprefent, by their flender conceits and la- 
boured particularities, the profpeds of na- 
ture, or the fcenes of life, than he, who 
diflefts a fun-beam witli a prifm, can exhibit 
the wide effulgence of "a fummer noon. 

z ^ What 
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What they wanted however of the fubllme, 
they endeavoured to fupply by hyperbole ; 
their amplification had no limits ; they left 
not only reafon but fancy behind them ; and 
produced combinations of confufed magnifi- 
cence, that not only could not be credited, 
but could not be imagined* 

Yet great labour, dire6led by great abili- 
ties, is never wholly loft : if they frequently 
threw aw^y their wit upon fai^ conceits, 
they likewife fometimes ftruck out unex- 
pedited truth : if their conceits were far- 
, fetched, they were often worth the carriage. 
To write on their plan, it was at leaft necef- 
fary to read and think. No man could be 
born a metaphyfical poet, nor affume the 
dignity of a writer, by defcriptions copied 
from defcriptions, by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, by traditional imagery, and 
hereditary fimilies, by readinefs of rhyme, 
and volubility of fyUables. 

In perufing the works of this race of au- 
thors, the mind is exercifed either by recol- 
ledlioa or inquiry ; either fomething already 

learned 
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learned is to be retrieved, or fbmething new 
is to be examined. If their greatnefs feldom 
elevates, their acutenefs often furprifes; if 
the imagination is not always gratified, at 
leaft the powerb of refle£):ion and comparifbn 
are employed ; and in the mafs of materials 
which ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genmne wit and ufeful knowledge may 
be fbmetimes found, buried perhaps in grolT- 
nefs of expreflion, but ufeful to thofe who 
know' their value ; and fiich as, when they 
are expanded to perfpicuity, and polifhed to 
elegance, may^ give luftre to works which 
have more propriety, though lefs'^copiouiheis 
of ientiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, 
had bieen recommended by the example of 
Donne, a man of very extenfive and various 
knowledge ; and by Jonfon, whofe manner 
refembled that of Donne more in the rugged - 
nefs of his lines than in the caft of his fen- 
timents. 

When their reputation was high, they had 

undoubtedly more imitators, than time has 
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left behind. Their immediate fiKxeflors, of 
whatn anj retnembtance^caa be iaid to re*- 
maiu, were Suckling, Waller, Denfaacn^ Cour« 
ley, Cldvelasd^ aad Milton^ Dcnham and 
Waller (ou^t another way t}a £niie, fay im*- 
prbving the hsmaony of our mmibers. Mil^ 
ton tried the metaphyfick iUte only in hb 
lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled hb pradecefiorSy 
having as much fendrc^nt, and inore rnuikk. 
Sodding neither improved verification, nor 
abounded in oonceita. The £dhionable ftyk^ 
remained chiefly with Cowley ; SnckUng could 
not reach it, and MUton difdained iL 

Critical Rsmarks are not eafily under** 
fiood without example ; and I have therefore 
colle&ed inftanoes of the modesof wntinjg; by 
whidi this fpecies of poets, for poets tSxj 
were called by themfelves and their admurers,^ 
was eminently diftinguifhed. T 

A S the authors of this race were perhaps 

"^ more deiirpus of being admired ^han 

underfiood, thcv ibmetimes drew their con- 

ceits firom recefies of learning not very much 

fre^ 
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frequented by Aipimon readers of poetry* 
*rhus Co^vleiy on Knowledge : 

The facred tree midft the fair drchard grew j 
The phtenix Truth did on it reft, 
And built his pcrfum'd neft. 

That right Porphyrian tree which did tfUe lo* 
gtck fliew* 
EacI^ leaf did learned notions givCi 
And th* apples were demonftrative : 
So clear their colour and divine. 

The very fliade they caft did other lights out- 
(hine. 

On Anacreon Contlouldg a lover in his old 
ige! 

Love was with thy life entwinM, 

Clofe as heat with fire is join'd^ 

A powerful brand prefcrib'd the date 

Of thine, like Meleager^s fate. 

Th* antiperiftafis of age 

More enflam'd thy amorous rage^ 

Tn the following vertes we have an allufion 
to a Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I aik not : give me ond 
To live perpetually upon* 
The perfon Love does to us fitj 
Like manna^ has the tafte of all in it. 

D a Thu» 
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Thus Donne Ihews his medicinal knowledge 
in fome encomiaftick verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frelh and new^ 

If 'twere not mjur*d by extrinfique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you« 

But you^ of learning and religion. 
And virtue and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or faid. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on 
the laft night of the year, have fomething 
in them too fcholaftick, they are no? inele?- 
gant : 

This twilight of two years, not paft nor next. 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this. 

Who, meteor-like, of fluff and form perplext, 
Whofe what and where, in difputation is. 
If I Ihould call me any thing, Ihould mifs. . 

I fuiii the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th* new. 

That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot. 
Nor trufl: I this with hopes; and yet fcarce true 
This bravery isj^ fince thefe times lhew*d me 
you. Donne* 
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Yet more abftrufe and profound is Donnas 
refle£tion upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer ki fome proportion 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul is. 

/^F thoughts fo far-fetched, as to be not 
^^^ only unexpefted, but unnatural, all their 
books are full* 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find, 
^ . Say, like a ring th' sequator heaven does^ind. 
When heaven Ihall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than 'tis, will be) 
Tis thou muft write the poefy. there. 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Though the fun pafs through't twice a year. 
The fun, which is efteem'd the god of wit. 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raifed 
about identity in philofophy, are by Cowley 
w^ith ftill more perplexity applied to Love . 

Five years ago (fays ftory) I lov'd you. 
For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 
PardonAne, madam, you miftake the man; 
For I am not the fame that I was then ; 

D3 No 
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No flclh is now the fame 'twas t;hcn in me. 
And that my mind is chang*d yourfelf may fee, 

t 
The fame t}lQ^gl),t9 to retnia {till, ^nd intent^, 
Werej mw^ lAeoBfiaRt far ; for acciderits 
|4yft of all things moft ftrangely incQnllaiic 

prqv^ 
If from one fubje^ they t* another move : 
. My members then^ the father niembers were 
, From whence tbefp tak^ their birth, which m>^ 
are here. 
If then this body love what th* other did, 
^were incefi, which t)y nature ^s forbid. 

The loye of difleretit women Is, in geq^ 
graphical poetry, pompare^ ^o travel tl^rougjl^ 
different countries i 

Haft thou not found, each woman^s brcaft 

(The land where thpu haft trayelled) 
Ether by favages poflcil. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 

"NVhat joy could*ft take, or what rcppfe, 
In countiries fo uncivilised ^ thofe ? 
Luft, the fcqrching dog-ftar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
^hilft Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In others makes the cqld too great. 

An4 
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And where tbcfe are temperate known^ 
The {cS\ '5 all barren &nd^ or rocky ftone« 

COWLET. 

A lover, burnt np by his afie^on, is com- 
pared to Egypt : 

the fate of Egypt I fuflain. 
And never feel the dew of rain, 
Frcnn ofouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much tpoifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below* 

Cowley. 

The lover fuppofes his lady acquainted 
with the ancient laws of augury and rit;es of 
faorifice ; 

^nd yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part. 
Her facriiice is found without an heart. 

For the taft tempeft of my death 
Shall figh gyt that top, with my breath* 

t 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been 
recite^ of old ; but whence the difierent 
founds arofei remained for ^ modern to dif^ 
cover : 

Th* ungoveru'd parts no correfpcmdenice knew^, 
An artleis war from thwarting motions grew ; 

D4 Tin 
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Till they to number and fizt rules were brought* 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth made the Bafe, the Treble flame aro(e» 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers are always of great 
poetical account; but Donne has extended 
them into worlds. If the lines are not eafily 
underwood, they may be read again. 

Oa a round ball 
A workman^ that hath copies by^ can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Alia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 

So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreffion grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my heaven 
diflblved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry oyxt^^Confufion worfe conr 
founded. 

Here lies a flie fun, and a hie moon here. 
She gives the bell light to his fphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and fo 

They unto one another nothing owe. 

DONKE. 

Who 
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Who but Donne would have thought that 
a good man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs^ through which 

we fee ^ 
All, fince the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive • 
Things, in proportion fit, by perfpedlive 
Deeds of good men; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who would imagine it poffible that in a 
very few lines fo many remote ideas could be 
brought together : 

Since *tis my doom. Love's underihrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my She Advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contraf): thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives fafter than the males ; 
As if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fober Julian were th' account of man, 
Whilft you live by the fleet* Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

OF 
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/^F €aorm0u& and dtfgufting b^berbcrfes, 

'^"^ thefe may be examples ; 

By every wind, that con;ie^ thit way. 
Send me at leaf): a iigh or two^ 
Such apd fo many I'll rep^y 
As ihall ;h€ii>felye8 iQaI$:e winds to |g;et to yoti. 

In tears I-ll wafte thefe eyesji 
By Love fo vainly fed ; 
So lull of old the Deluge puniihed, 

C0WLEI% 

All arm'd in brafs^ the richeft drefs of war, 
(A difmal glorious fight) he flione afar. 
The fun himfelf ftarted with fudden fright. 
To fee his beams return fo di&nal bright. 

Cowley, 

An univerfal conftemation ? 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his fliarp pawii 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild ^bctet, 
Laihing his angry tail and roaring out, 

Beafts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is ftirring, Ihake with 

fear; 
Silence and horrour fill the place around : 
Echo itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found* 

COWLET. 

■ 

THEIR 
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npHEIR fiftions were often violent an4 
'^' unnatural. 

Of his Miftrefs bathing : 

The filh around her crouded, as they do 

To the falfe light that treacherous fifhers fhew. 

And all with as much eafe might taken be. 

As ihe at firfl took me : 

For nc*er did light fo clear 

Among the waves appear. 
Though every night the fun himfelf fct there. 

CowtEY. 

The poetical cfleft of a Lover's name upon 

glafs : 

» 

My name engraved herein 
Doth contribute my firmnefs to this glafs ; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
^s hafd as that which grav'd it was. 

Donne. 

npHEIBL conceits were fbmetimes flight 
and trifling. 

On an inconftant woman : 

He enjoys thy calmy funfliine now. 

And no breath ftirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow, * 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

5 He 
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He fees thee gentle, fair and gay. 
And trufts the faithlefs April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the Juice of 
lemon, antl read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is feen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 
A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here fprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flouriftiing letters Hand in rows. 

Cowley. 

A S they fought only for novelty, they did 

not much enquire whether their allu- 

fions were to things high or low, elegant or 

igrofs; whether they compared the little to 

the great, or the great to the little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made ; 

That pain muft needs be very much. 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now,* 

For I too weak for purgings grow. 

Cowley. 

The 
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The World and a Clock* 

Maholj th' inferior world's fantaftic face. 
Through all the turns of matter's maze did trace; 
Great Nature'*s well-fct clock in pieces took ; 
On all the fprings and fmalleft wheels did look 
Of life and motidn ; and with equal art 
Made up again the whole of every part. 

Cowley. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; 
but that it may not want its due honour, 
Cleiveland has paralleled it with the Sun ; 

The moderate value of ^our guiltlefs ore 
Makes no man atheift, and no woman whore ; 
Yet why fliould hallow'd veftal's facred fhrine 
Deferve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
Thefe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
No fun, but warm 's devotion at our fire : 
He'd leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 
For .wants he heat, or light? or would have 

ftore 
Or both? 'tis here: and what can funs give 

more ? 
Nay, what *s the fun but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

4^ Then 
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I 

Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The funS heaven's coalcry, and coals our fun* 

Death, a Voyage : 

No family 
Ere rigg'd a foul for heaven's difcovcry^ 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their (lakesj with him in joy to ihare. 

D0NK£« 

•nr^HEIR thoughts and exprefiions werci 
fometimes grofsly abfurd, aiid fuch as 
no figures or licence can reconcile to the 
underflauding^ 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head, 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 

And my freed foul to a flrange fomewhere fled : 

Ah, ibttifli foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly : 

Fool to refume lier broken chain ! 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemned and deftin'd is to burn ! 

Once dead, how can it be. 
Death Ihould a thing fo plcafant feem to thee ^ 
That thou fliouldft come to live it o'er again in 
me? . Cowley. 

A Lover's 
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A LoyerV heart, a Itand grenado. 

W6 to her ftubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the felf-^fame room, 
^wUl tear and blow up all within, 

Like a grenado (hot into a magazin* 

Then ihail Love keep the afhes, and torn partB^ 
Of both our broken hearts t 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 

From her's th' allay; from mine, the metal 

take* 

Cowl ST. 

The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The Prince's favour is diiTus'd o'er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and nature 

fall; 
Then from thofe wombs of (tars, the Bride's 
bright eyes. 

At every glance a conftellation flies. 
And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
Firft her eye kindles other ladies* eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels luilres rife; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good defire. 

DONKE. 



THEY 
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np HEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions , with elegance of drefs, 
and therefore mifs the notice and the praile 
which^ are often gained by thofe, who think 
lefs, but are more diligent to ^dorn their 
thoughts. 

That a miftrefs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus expreffed : 

Thou in my fancy doft much higher Hand, 
Than women ean be placed by Nature's hand ; 
Arid I muft needs, Fm fure, a lofer be. 
To change thee, as thouVt there, for very thee* 

That prayer and labour fhould co-operate, 
are thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found. 
As hands of double office : for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we 

raife ; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraftination, is thus illuf- 
trated : 

— ^That which I fliould have begun 

In my youth's morning, now late muft be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers muft do. 

Which 
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Which ftf ay or fleep all day, and having loft 
Light and ftrength, dark and tir'd- nauft- then 
ride poft. 

All that Man has to do is to live and die ; 
the fum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the following lines i 

Think in. how popr a prifon thoudidft IJe ; 
After, enabled but to fuck Wid cry. * 
Think, when 'twas grown to moft, 'twas a poor 

inn^ 
A" province pack'd up in two yards of fkin. 
And that ufurp'd, or threaten*d with a rage 
Of fickneffes, or their true mother, age* • 
But think that death hath now enfranchised thee; 
Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty ; 
Think, that a rufty piece difcharg'd is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
And freely flies : this to thy foul allow^ 
Think thy fliell broke^ think thy foul hatch^ . 

but now* 
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np HEY were fometimes indelicate send 
difgufling. Cowley thus apoflrophifes 
beauty i 

—Thou tyrant, which leav'ft no man free ? 
Thou fubtle tluef^ from whom nought fafe can 

be! 
Thou mtirtherer, which' haft kilM, and dcfsril, 

which would^ft damn me. 

Thiis he addrefles his Miftrefs : 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the fun to me. 

Add one more likenefs, which Fm fure you can. 

And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents th? meditatioas of a 
Lover : 

Though in thy thoughts fcarce any trafts have 
been 

So much as of original (in^ 
Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Defires in dying confeft famts excite* 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do lufl for thee. 
And feme enjoy thee when they ileep» 

The 
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The true tafte of Tears j 

Hither with cryftal vial^, lovers^ come^ 
And take my tears^ Which are Lov(^'s wlne^ 

And try your miftrefs' tears at home ; 

For all ar^ falfe^ that taftii not Juft like mine. 

DOHKE. 

This is yet more indelicate t 

As the fweet fwcat of rofes in a ftill. 

As that which from chafed mulk-cat*s pores 

doth trill. 
As the almighty balm ot th* early Eaft, 
Such arc the fweet drops of my miftrefs* breaft 
And on her neck her fkin fuch luftre fets. 
They feem no fweat drops, ^ but pearl coronets : 
Rank fweaty froth thy nriftrefs^ brow defiles. 

DoHNE» 

■ 

npHEIR expreflions fometimes raife hor- 
ror, when thejr intepd perhaps to be 
pathetic ; 

As men in hell are from difeafcs free. 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality : 

But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

CowLsr, 

E 2 THEV 
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npHEY were not always. ftriftly curious, 
whether the opinions from which they 
drew their illiiifttations wefre trUe ; it was 
enough that th^y were popular. Bacon re- 
marks, that ibrhe' falfehoods are continued 
by tradition, i^ecaufe they fupply commodious 
allufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke ; 
In vain it.fopiething.wovild have fpoke : 
The love within too ilrong for't was, » .. 
Like poifon put into a Venice- 
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T N forming deforiptlons, they ,Iooked out 
not. for image?, b.ut for conceits. Night 
has l^eoQra commw^jy^bjeft,; wW^^ 
contended to adorn. Dryden's Night is well 
known ; Donne*s is as follows : 

Thou feeft me here^at ihidniglit, now all refti 
Time!s dead low^water ;\when all- minds diveft 
To-morrow's bufinefs, when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their lall church-yard 

grave', 
Subjedl to change, will fcarce be a type of this. 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To-morrow, fleeps ; when the condemndd man,^ 
Who when he opes his eyes, muftfhut them then 
; ' 2 Again 
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Again by death, although fad watch he keep, 
Doth pradtife dying by a little flecp. 
Thou at this midnight feeft me. 

T T' muft be however confefled of thefe wri- 
ters, that if they are upon common fubjefts 
often unneceffarily and unpoetically fubtle ; 
yet where fcholaftick {peculation can be pro- 
perly admitted, their; copioufnefs and acute* 
nefs may juftly be admired. What Cowley 
has writen upon Hope, Ihews an unequalled 
fertility of invention : 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is. 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound* . 
Vain ihadow, which doll vanifh quite. 
Both at full noon and perfeft night ! 
The ftars have not a pofEbility 
Of blefTing thee ; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
'Tis Hope is the moil hopelefs thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold tafter of delight. 

Who, whilft thou Ihould'ft but tafte, dcvour'ft 

it quite ! 
Thou bring'fl us an eftate, yet Icav'fl: us poor. 
By clogging it with legacies before ! 

E 3 The 
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The joys which we entire ihovild wed> 

Cgm^ de^wer'd virgins to our bed ; 

Goo4 fortunes without gain imported be^ 

Sqch mighty cufiom's paid to thee : 
Fpr joy^ Uke wine^ kept clofe does better tafie j 
If it cake air before^ its fpirits wafle. 

To the following comparifon of a man tha( 
travels, and his wife that flays at home, witk 
at pair of compares, it may be doubted whe-^ 
ther abfurdity or ingenuity has the Ijcttcr 



• 



Out two fovU therefore, which are one. 
Though I mpft go, endure not y?t 

A breach, but an expanfion, 
X^ike gold to airy thinnefs beat. 

If they be twp, they are two fo 
As ftiff twinrCQmpafles are two. 

Thy (bul the fixt foot^ makes no fhow 
To move, but doth, if th* other do, 

And though it in the centre fit. 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 

Jt leans, and hearkens after it^ 

And grows ered, as that comes home, 

8ueh wilt thou be to me; who muil 
^ko th'*other foot, obliquely run. 



Thy 
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Thy firmnefs makes my circle juft. 
And makes me end^ where I begun. 

DOMMt. 

In all thefe examples it Is apparent^ that 
•whatever is improper or vitious, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature in purfuit 
of ibmething new and ftrange ; and that the 
writers fail to give deli^hf^ by their defire of 
exciting admiration, 

r T Aving thus endeavoured to exhibit a gene-* 
-■- ^ ral reprefentation of the ftyle and fenti- 
ments of the metaphyfical poets^ it is now 
proper to examine particularly the works of 
Cowley, who was almoft the laft of that racet 

and undoubtedly the befl, 

» 

His Mifcellanies contain a colledtion of 
ihort compofitions, written fome as they werf 
dictated by a mind at leifure, and fome as 
they were called forth by different occafions ; 
with great variety of ftyle and fentiment, from 
burjefque levity to awfiil grandeur. Such an 
a^pmblage of diverfified excellence no other 
poet has hitherto afibrded. To choofe the 
teft^ among, ipany good, is one of the moft 

£ 4 h^ar^^ 
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hazardous attempts of criticifm, I know not 
whether Scaliger hinifelf has perfuaded many 
readers ta joi^n with him in his preference of 
the two favourite odes, which he estimates in 
his captures at the value of a kingdom. J 
will however venture to recommend Cowley*s 
firft piece, which ought to be infcribed To my 
tnufe^ for want of which the fecond pouplet 
is without reference. When the title is added, 
there will ftill remain a defeft ; for every 
piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is ne-? 
ceflary to make it intelligible. Pope has fqmef 
epitaphs without names ; vvhich are, therefore 
epitaphs to be let, occupied indeed for the pre-? 
fent, but hardly appropriated, 

m 

The ode on Wit is almoft' without a rival, 
|t was about the time of Gqwley that Wit^ 
which had been till then ufed for Intelle3ion^ 
in contradiftin£kipn to PFillj took the meaning, 
whatever it be, whijph it now t^ears. 

Of all the paffages in which ppet§ hav^ 
exemplified their own precepts, none will ea? 
fily be found of greater excellence than that 
in which Cqwley condemns exuberance of 

Wit} . 

Yet 
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Yet *tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That ihews more coil than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they Hand fo thick i'th* iky. 
If thofe be fb^rs which paint the galaxy. 

9 

In his verfes to lord Falkland, whona every 
man of his time was proud to praife^ there 
arCj as there muft be in all Cowley's compofif 
tions, fome ftriking thoughts ; but they are 
not well wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry 
Wotton is vigorous and happy, the feries of 
thoughts is eafy and natural, and the conclur 
i|on, though a little weakened by the iiitru-r 
fion of Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, 
^nd in mpft of his encomiaftick poems, he ha; 
forgotten or iieglefted to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there 
^s much praife, byt little paffion, a very juft 
§n4 aipple delineation of fuch virtues as a ftu- 

dious 
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dious privacy admitSi and fuch intelledual 
excellence as a mind not yet called forth to 
a^ion can difplay. He knew how to diftin- 
guifti, and how to commend the qualities of 
his companion ; but when he wifties to make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and 
diverts his forrow by imagining how his 
crown of bays, if he had it, would crackle in 
the fre: It is the odd fate of this thought 
to be woffe for being true. The bay-leaf 
crackles remarkably as it burns ; as therefore 
this property was not affigned it by chance, 
the mind muft be thought fuffieiently at eafc 
that coyld attend to fuch minutenefs of phy- 
liology* But the power of Cowley is not to 
move the aftedlions, but to exercife the un- 
derftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled 
and alone : fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch faci- 
lity of expreflion, fuch varied fimilitude, 
fuch a fuccelfion of images, and 'fuch a dance 
of words, it is vain to expect except from 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in his 
agility ; his volatility is not the fluttel: of a 
light, but the bound of an elaftick mind. 
His levity never leaves his learning behind 

it; 
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it : the moi^lift, the politician, and thif cri-^ 
tick, mingle their influence even in this airy 
frolick of genius. To fuch a perforihauce 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
pot the knowledge ; Dryden could have fup- 
piied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigo* 
roufly begun, and happily concluded^ con- 
tain fbme hints of criticifm very juftly con- 
ceived and happily expreffed. Cowley's cri-i 
tic^ abilities have not been fufficiently ob- 
ierved i the few deciflons and remarks which 
his prp^ces and his notes on the Davideis 
fupply, were at that time acceflions to Eng-* 
Jifli literature, and ihew fuch (kill as raif» 
#ur wiih for more examples. 

The lines from Jerfey are a very curious 
and pleafing fpecimen pf the familiar defcend^ 
mg to the burl^fc^ue. 

r 

His two metrical difqulfitions Jbr and 
ugainjl Realbn, are no mean fpeclmens of 
metaphyfical poetry. The ftanzas againft 
knowledge produce little convidlon. In thoie 
whil^h 9xp iQ^e^ded to exalt the human fa^ 

cultie.$, 
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culties, Reafon has its proper taflc affigned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, 
but of the reality of revelation. In the verfes 
for Reafon is a paflage which Bentley, in the 
only Englifli verfes which he is known to 
have written, feems to have copied, though 
with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The holy Book like the eighth fphere does Ihinq 

With-thoufand lights of truth divine. 
So iiumberlefs the flars that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy : 
Yet Reafon muft aflift too ; for in feas 

So vaft and dangerous as thefe, 
Our courfe by liars above we cannot know 

Without the compafs too belqwc. 

After this fays Bentley ; 

Who travels in religious jars, 

ft 

Truth mix'd with error, clouds with rays. 
With Whifton wanting pyx and ftars, 
In the wide ocean iinks or ftrays. 

Cowley feems to have had, what Milton \% 
believed fo have wanted, the (kill to hate his 
own performances by their juft value, andlias 
therefore clofed his Mifcellanies with* the verr 
fes upon Crafliaw, which apparently excel 

'all 
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all that have gone before them, and- in which 
there are beauties which common authors may 
juftly think not only above thci^; attainment,' 
but above thdr ambition. . ' 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed the Anacreon-- 
tiguesy or paraphraftical tranfl^itionsof {bmelit- 
tle poems, which :pafs, hoviieyer juftly ^ Hudef 
thenan4eofAeiaci:eon, ;Qf thofe fongs:dcdi<;^€;d 
to feftivity and gaiety, in which jeven the xxiih 
rality is voluptuous, aiiid iwhicih teach no*bing; 
but theerijoymen^ of th.e prfefent day, he baa 
given lather a; pkafing than '3 feitjifnl i^^^kvtt 
tation, having retained thcirifpritelinefe, but lofl: 
their fimpJici&y. TheAnacrcmi of Govrley^ lifcr 
the Homer of Pope, has^adrjiittedlho decoration 
of feme modern graces^ by iwhich he isun* 
doubtedly ^Tiadc more amiable to common rea- 
ders, and perhaps, if they would honeftly de- 
clare their own perceptions; to far the greater 
part of thofe whomcourtefy^nd jgnoraaceare . 
content to ftyle the !Lear*ned# 

Thefe little pieces will bfe fbttnd more fi- 
nifhed in their kind than any other of Cowley ^» 
works. Thedidionfhews nothing of the mould 
of time, and the fentiments are at no great dil^ 

tance 
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tance from our prcfent habitudes of thought* 
Real mirth muft be always natural, and na* 
ture is uniform. Men have been wife in very 
different modes ; but they have always laugfaedi 
the fame way» 

Levity of thought naturally produced fami- 
liarity of langu^e, and the familiar part of lan«^ 
guage continues long the fame : the dialogue 
of comedy, when it is tranfcribed from popu-^ 
lar manners and real life, is read from age to 
age with equal pleafure. The artifices of in- 
veriion, by which the eftabliihed order of wordg 
is changed, or of innovation, by which new 
words or new meanings of words are intro- 
duced, is pra£tifed, not by thofe who talk to 
be underftood, but by thofe who write to be 
admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley 
give now all thp pleafure which they ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one 
^ind of writing more than for another, his 
power feems to have been greateft in the fe- 
Ailiar and the feflive* 

The 
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The next clafs of his poems is called Tie 
Mt/irefs^ of which it is not neceffary to fele£l 
any particular pieces for praifc or cenfure# 
They have all the fame beauties and faults, 
and nearly in the fame propDrtion. They 
are written with exuberance of wit, and with 
copioufnefs of learning ; and it is truly af- 
ferted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the 
writer's knowledge flows in upon his page, 
i(> that the reader is commonly furpriied inta 
fome improvement. But, confidered as the 
verfes of a lover, no man that has ever loved 
will much commend them. They are nei- 
ther courtly, nor pathetick, have neither gal- 
lantry nor foadnefs. His praifes are too far- 
Ibught, and too hyperbolical, either to ex- 
prefs love, or to excite it : every ftanza is 
crouded with darts and flames, with wounds 
and death, with mingled fouls, and with, 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mip 
trefs is filled with conceits is very copioufly 
difplayed by Addifon. Love is by Cowley, 
as by other poets, exprelTed metaphorically 
by flame and fi^re j and that which is true of 

real 
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real fire is faid of love, or figurative fire, the 
fame word in the fame fentence retaining 
both fignifications. Thus, ** obferving the 
•• cold regard of his miftrefs*s eyes, and at 
*' the fame time their power of producing 
** love in him^ he confiders them as bumihg- 
•* glafles made of ice. Finding himfelf able 
** to liva in the greateft extremities of love, 
** he - concludes the torrid zone to be habi- 
** table. Upon the dying of a tree, on which 
*^ he had cut his loves, he obferves, that his 
♦< flames had burnt np and withered the 
tree.' 



«( --— " 



Thefe conceits Addifon calls mixed wit ; 
that is, wit which confifts of thoughts true 
ir^ one fenfe of the expreffion, and fal& in 
the other. Addifon's reprefentation is fuf- 
ficiently indulgent. That confufion of images 
may entertain for a moment ; but being un- 
natural, it foon grows wearifome. Cowley 
delighted in it, as much as if he had invented 
it ; but, not to mention the ancients, he 
might have found it full-blown in modern 
Itdy. Thus Sannazaro : 

A^icc 
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m 

Afpice quam variis dillringar Lefbia curls^ 
Uror, & hcu ! noftro manat ab igne liquor ; 

Eum Nilus, fumque JEtna fimul ; reftringitc 
flammas 
O lacrimse^ aut lacrimas ebibe flamtna meas* 

One of th^ fevere theologians of that time ' 
cenfured him as having publifhed a book of 
profane and lafcivious Verfes. From the 
charge of profanenefs, the conftant tenour of 
Jiis life, which feems to have been eminently 
virtuous, and the general tendency of his opi- 
nions, which difcover no irreverence of reli- 
gion, muft defend him ; but that the accufa- 
tion of lafcivioufnefs is unjuft, the perufal of 
bis works will fufficiently evince, 

Cowley's Mijlrefi has no power of feduc- 
ti(3n : " (he plays round the head, but comes 
not at the heart," Her beauty and abfence, 
her kindnefs and cruelty, her diidain and in- 
conftancy, produce no correfpondence of emo- 
tion. His poetical account of the virtues of 
plants, and colours of flowers, is not perufed , 
with more fluggifli frigidity. The compofitions 
are fuch as. might have been written for pe- 
nance by a hermit, dr for hire by a philofophi- 

VoL.L F cal 
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cal rhymer who had only heard of another 
fex ; ^fbr they turn the mind only on the writer, 
whom, without thinking on a woman but as 
the fubjeft for a talk, we Ibmetimes efteem as 
leariied, and fometimes defpife as trifling, al- 
ways admire as ingenious, and always con-^ 
demn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be conli- 

, dered ; a fpecies of compofition, which Cowley 

thinks Pancirolus might have counted in his lijl 

of the loft inventions of antiquity ^ and which he has 

made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has para- 
phrafed an Olympick and Nemeaean Ode, is 
by himfelf fufficiently explained. His endea- 
vour was, not to (hew precifsly what Pindar 
fpoke^ hut his manner of fpeakifig. He was 
therefore not at all reftrained to his expref- 
fions, nor much to his fentiments ; nothing 
was required of him, but not to write as 
Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, 
I think, above the original in elegance, and 
the conclufion below it in ftrength. The 

cou- 
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cotitieflion is fupplied with great pcrfpicuity, 
and the thoughts, which to a reader of lefs 
Ikill feem thrown together by chance, are 
concatenated without any abruption. Though 
the Englifh ode cannot be called a tranflation,i 
it may be very properly confulted as a com- 
mentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every 
where equally preferved. The following pret* 
ty lines are not fuch as his deep mouth was 
ufed to pour s 

Great Rbea^s fotlj 
If in Olympus* top where thdU 
Sitt'ft to behold thy facred fliow^ 
If tft Alpheiis* filver flight, 
If in my verfe thdu take dfeljght^ 
My verfe^ great Rhea's fon, which i^ 
Lofty as that^ and fmooth as this^ 

In the Nemeagaii ode the reader muA, itt 
inere juftice to Pindar, obferve that whatevei" 
is faid of the original new moM^ her fender 
forehead and her hotns, is fuperadded by his 
paraphraft, who has tnany other plays of 
words and fancy unfuitable to the original,^ 
as, 
: F a Th^. 
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. The table, free for every gueft. 

No doubt will thee admit. 
And feafi more upon thee, tlian thou on it. 

4 

He Ibmetimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. In the Olympio- 
nick an oath is mentioned in a tingle word, 
and Cowley fpends three lines in fwearing 
by the Cajialian Stream. Wc are told of 
Theron's bounty, with a hint that he had 
enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in 
rhyming profe : 

But in this thanklefs world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; , 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal falhion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'tis miich worfc than fo ; • 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men ihould think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the 

"firft rank in learning and wit, when he was 

dealing put fuch minute morality in fuck 

feeble didlion, could imagine, either waking 

ot dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In 
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In the following odes, where Cowley 
choofes his own fubjefts, he fometimes rifes 
to dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if fome de- 
ficiencies of language be forgiven, his ftrains 
are fiich as thofe of the Theban bard were 
to his contemporaries : 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and 
well-fitted quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafure 
dance ; 

While the dance lafts, how long foe'er it be. 
My mufick's voice fliall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drowh'd 

In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufiafm, who will not la- 
ment to find the poet conclude with lines 
like thefe ! 

But flop, my Mufe — 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegafus clofely in'. 

Which does to rage begin — 
-*^'Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth*d horfe — 

Twill no unlkilful touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader top that fits not furc. 

F a The 
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The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all 
the writers of the metaphyfical race, is that 
of purfuing his thoughts to their laft rami- 
fications, by which he lofes the grandeur of 
generality; for of the greateft things the 
parts are little; what is little can be but 
pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ri- 
diculous. Thus all the power of defcription 
is deftroyed by a fcrupulous enumeration ; 
and the force of metaphors is loft, when the 
mind by the mention of particulars is turned 
more upon the original than the fecondary 
fenfe, more upon that from which the illuf- 
tration is dr^wn th^n that to which it is 
applicdt 

Of this we have a very eminent example 
in the ode intituled The Mufe^ who goes to 
take the air in an intelleftual chariot, to 
which he harnefles Fancy and Judgement, 
Wit and Eloquence, Mempry and Invention ; 
how he diftinguifhed Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to 
Motion, he has not explained ; we are how- 
ever content to fuppofe that he could have 
juftrfied his own fiftion, aud wi(h to fee the 

% Mufo 
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Mufe begin her career ; but there is yet more 
to be done. 

Let the poftilion Nature mount, and let ^ 

The coachman Art be fet ; 

And let the airy footmen, running all befide, 

Make a long row of goodly pride % 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentcnccs. 

In a wdl-worded drefs, , 

And innocent loves, and pleafapt truths, and 

ufeful lies, 
111 all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is now difgufted v^^ith this 
cumber of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe 
myfelf the four next lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way. 
And life alas allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of 
the Mufe, he gives her prefcience, or, in 
poetical language, the forefight of events 
hatching in futurity ; but having once an 
egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to ihew 
us that he knows what an egg contains : 

F 4 Thou 
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Thou into the clofe nefts of time doft peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm ihell and the thick white 
doft fpy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine aileep. 

The fame thought is more generally, and 
therefore more poetically, exprefled by Cafi- 
mir, a writer who has many of the beauties 
and faults of Cowley : 

OmfiibuS riiundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas.per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc pida latet, & futures 

Crefcit in annos, 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjeft, feems 
to have been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to 
the light and the familiar, or to conceits 
which require ftill more ignoble epithets^ A 
flaughter in the Red Siea, new dies the waters 
name ; and England^ during the Civil War, 
was Aihion no more^ nor to be named from white. 
It is furely by fome fafcmatioq not eafily fur- 
mounted, that a writer profeffing to revive 
the mbleft and. higbeji writing in verfe^ ipakes 

this addrefs to the new year : 

Nay, 
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ft 

Nay, if thou lov'ft me, gentle year. 

Let not fo mucli as love be there. 

Vain fruitlefs love I mean ; for, gentle year^ 
Although I fear. 

There's of this caution little need. 
Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou dofl: make 
Such a miflake; 

Such love I mean alone 

As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been Ihewn ; 

For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 

1 fain would try, for once, if life can live with- 
out it. 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry 
out with Prior — 



'Te Critich^ fay^ 



How pg$r to this was Pindar's JiyU! 

« 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the 
Ifthmian or Nemeaean fongs what Antiquity- 
has difpofed them to expeft, will at leaft fee 
that they are ill reprefented by fuch puny 
poetry ; and all will determine that if this be 
the old Theban flrain, it is not worthy of 
revival. 



To 
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To the dilproportion and Incongruity of 
Cowley's fentiments muft be added the un- 
certainty and loofenefs of his meafures. He 
takes the liberty of ufing in any place a verfe 
of any length, from two fyllables to twelve. 
The verfes of Pindar have, as he bbferves, 
very little harmony to a modern ear ; yet 
by examining the fyllables we .perceive them 
to be regular, and have reafon enough for 
fuppofing that the ancient audiences were de- 
lighted with the found. The imitator ought 
therefore to have adopted what he found, 
and to have added what was wanting ; to 
have prcferved a conftant return of the fame 
numbers, and to have fupplied fmoothnefs of 
tranfition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregu- 
larity of numbers is the very thing which makes 
that kind of poejy Jit for all manner of fubjeSls. 
But he (hould have remembered, that what 
is fit for every thing can fit nothing well. 
The great pleafure of verfe arifcs from the 
known meafure of the lines, and unifown 
ftmdlure of the ftanzas, by which the voice is 
regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If 
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If the Piiidarick ftyle be, what Cowley 
thui)is it, the higheft and nobleji kind of writing 
in verfe^ it can be adapted only to high and 
noble fubje6ts ; and it will not be eafy to 
reconcile the poet with the criticky or to conr 
ceive how that can be the higheft kind of 
writing in verfe^ which, according to Sprat, 
is chiefly to he preferred for its near affinity to 
frofe. 

This lax and lawlefs veriification £> much 
concealed the deficiencies of the barren, and 
flattered the lazinefs of the idle, that it im- 
mediately oyerfpread our books of poetry ; 
^U the boys and girls caught the pleafing 
fafhion, and they that could do nothing elfe 
could write like Pindar. The rights of an- 
tiquity were invaded, and diforder tried to 
break into the Latin : a poem on the Shel- 
donian Theatre, in which all kinds of verfe 
are Ihaken together, Is unhappily inferted in 
the Mufa Anglican^ ^ Pindarifm prevailed 
above half a century ; but at laft died gra-^ 
dually away, and other imitations fupply its 
place. 

The 
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The Pindarlque Odes have fo long enjoyed 
the higheft degree of poetical reputation, 
that I am not willing to difmifs them with 
unabatqd cenfure; and furely though the 
mode of their compofition be erroneous, yet 
many parts deferve at leaft that admiration 
which is due to great comprehenfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The 
thoughts are often new, and often ftriking ; 
but the greatnefs of one part is di(graced by 
the littlenefs of another ; and total negligence 
of language gives the nobleft conceptions the 
appearance of a fabrick auguft in the plan, 
l)Ut mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe 
verfes are not without a juft claim to praife ; 
of which it may be faid with truth, that no 
man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be cpnfi- 
dered ; a poem which the author defigned to 
have extended to twelve books, merely, as he 
makes no fcruple of declaring, becaufe the 
Eneid had that number ; but he had leifuro 
or perfeverance only to write the third part. 
Epick poems have been left unfinifhed by 
Virgil, Statins, Spenfer, and Cowley. That 
A ' we 
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we have not the whole Davideis is, however, 
not much to be regretted ; for in this un-^ 
dertaking Cowley is, tacitly at leaft, confeffed 
to have mifcarried. There are not many ex-* 
amples of fb great a work, produced by aa 
author generally read, and generally praifed, 
that has crept through a century with fo little 
regard. Whatever is faid of Cowley, i$ 
meant of his other works. Of the Davideis 
ao mention is made ; it never appears in 
books, nor emerges in converfation. By the 
SftStator it has once been quoted, and by 
Rymer it has once been praifed; nor do I re-- 
colle£l much other notice from its piiblicatioft 
till now, in the whole fucceffion of Englifli 
literature. 

Of this obfcurity and negle£l:, if the reafbn 
be inquired, it will be found partly in th^ 
choice of the fubjedl, and pardy in the per- 
formance of the work. - . ; 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with 
fubmiflive reverence, and an imagination 
over-awed and controlled. We have been 
accuftomed to acquiefce in the nakednefs and 
fimplicity of the authentick narrative, and to 

repofe 
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rcpofe on its veracity with fuch humble con-^ 
fidence, as fupprefles curiofity. We go with 
the hiftorian as he goes, and flop with him 
when he flops. All amplification is frivolous^ 
and vain ; all addition to that which is al- 
ready Sufficient for the purpofes of religion^ 
feems not only ufelefs, but in fome degree? 
profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifi« 
ble interpofition of Divine Power a;re above the 
power of human genius to dignify. The 
miracle of Creation- however it mav teem 
with images, is befl defcribed with little dif* 
fulion of language : Hejpakt the word^ and 
they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an 
tvtl fpirit ; from this Cowley takes an oppor- 
tunity of defcribing hell, and telling the hil'- 
tory of Lucifer, who was, he fays, 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites. 
Like Hefper leading forth the fpangled tlights; 
But down like lightning, which him {truck, he 

came, i 

And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame# 

Lucifer 
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Lucifer makes a Ipeech to the inferior 
iigents of mifchief, in which there is fbme- 
thing of hcathenifm, and therefore of im- 
propriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, 
concludes by la(hing his breaft with bis long 
tail. Envy, after a paufe, fteps out, and 
among othet declarations of her zeal utters 
lines : 

4 

Do thou but threat, loud dorms ihall make 

reply. 
And thunder echo to the trembling Iky. 
Whilft raging feas fwell to fo bold an height,' 
As Ihali the fire's proud clement affright, 
Th^ old drudging Sun, from his long-beaten 

way, 
Shall at thy voice Hart, and mifguide the day. 
The jocund orbs fliall break their meafur'd 

pace. 
And flubborn Potes change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops Ihall flutter here and 

there, 
Leaving their boafiing fongs tun'd to a fphere. 

Every reader feels himfelf weary with this 
u(elefs talk of an allegoricaJl Being, 



It 
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It is not only when the events are con-^ 
feffedly miraculous, that fancy and fidion 
lofe their effect : the whole fyftem of life, 
while the Theocracy was yet vifible, has an 
appearance fo different from all other fcenea 
of human a<9:ion, that the reader of the Sa- 
cred Volume habitually confiders it as a pe- 
culiar mode of exiftence of a diftinft fpecies 
of mankind, that livdd and afted with man- 
ners uncommunicable ; fo that it is difficult 
even for imagination to place us in the ftata^ 
of them whofe ftory is related, and by con- 
fequence their joys and griefs are not eafily 
adopted, nor can the attention be often in- 
terefted in any thing that befals them. 

To the fubjeft, thus originally indifpofed 
to the reception of poetical embellifhments, 
the writer brought little that could, reconcile 
impatience, or attraft curiofity. Nothing 
can be more difgufting than a narrative 
fpangled with conceits, and xonceits are all 
that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of -^tlie great fources of poetical de- 
light is defcription, or the power of prefent- 

ing 
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ing pictures to the mind, Cowley gives ih- 
ferences inftead of images, and fhews liiot 
what may be fuppofed to have been feen, 
btit what thoughts the {ight might have fug- 
gefted. When Virgil defcribes the ftonc 
which Turnus lifted againft j/Eneas, he fixes 
the attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens^ 
Saxum antiquum^ ingens^ campo qiiod fotte 

jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus^ litem ut difcerneret arvis* 

Cowley fays of the ftone with which Caitt 
flew his brother, 

I faw him fling the ftone, as if he meant 
At 6nce his murther and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Gdiah, he fays, 

A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it. 

Other poets defcribe death by fome of its 
common appearances; Cowley fays, with a 
learned allufion to fepulchral lamps real or 
fabulous, 

'Twist hii right ribs deep picrc'd the furious 

blade, 
Vot. I. G And 
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And opiii'd wide thofc fccxet velTcls whewf- 
Life's Tight goes out, wheivfirft th^y let in atr; , 

r ^ •' »• V» • ' . V . . i" • 

l&\xi he has slln&ovts^ viilgar a$ well as 
learned. In a vilionary facoeflioii'df fcinggr: 

^ Jbis^at firflrdoes tvtght afid gibriotHftowV 
In life's frc& mom his fame doe* eafflyxrtw. 



having faid with elegance, — • 

His forces feem'd no* army,- but a crowd 
jHfeartlefs, unarmM, diforderly, and loud ^ 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 



^ « . « • .A 



The allufions however are not always t^^ 
Irnlgar things : 

The King Was plac'd aldn^, and o cr hi^ head 
A well-\yrought heaven of filk and goid was> 

^.fpFead»„ 



. Whatevei' he writes is always polluted with 
&mie conceit.: 

' Where tlie fun's' fruitful beams give metals birth,: 
Where he the growth of fetal gold does fee, ' 
^' -Gold, whiicht alone itiore ixifloence (h^s thmUc. 
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in one pafiage he ^arts a fudd^n queilk)n| 
io the cortfUfioii of philofophy : 

•Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? 
The oakj for cdurtihip moft of all unfit. 
And rough aS are the winds tliat fight with it. 

His expremons have fometirries a degree of 
hieaimefs that furpafles expeftation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cricS^ fince now youVe in^ 
The ftory of your gallant friend begins 

« 

In a fimile deferiptive of the Morning i 

As glimmering illars jufl! at th^ approach of day/ 
Cafhier'd by troops^ at laft drop all away* 

The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for fkin a cloud moft foft and bright. 
That ere the midday fun pierced through ' witTi 

light, ; 

tJpon his cheeks a lively biufli he fpitad > . 
Wafh'd from the morning beauties deep6ft red j 
An haritikfs: flatteryig meteor flione for hair. 
And fell adown his fiioulders with loofe care i 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the fkies. 
Where tlje woft fpritely azure pleas'd the eyes i 

Q i thy 
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This he with Harry vapours fprinkles all. 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a ftew rainbow, ere it fret or fade. 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowlcy^'s image- 
ry : what might in general exprefficxis be 
great and forcible^ he weakens and makes ri- 
diculous by branching it into fmaU parts. 
That Gabriel was invefted with the fofteft or 
brighteft colours of the Iky, we might have 
been told, and difmifled to improve the idea 
in our different proportions of conception; 
but Cowley could not let us go till he had 
related where Gabriel got firft his Ikin, and 
then his mantle, then his lace, and then his 
fcarfe, and related it in the terms of the nacr- 
cer and the taylor. 

Sometimes be indulges hlnifelf in a djgref- 
fion, always conceived with his natural ,exu- 
berance, and commonly, even where it is 
not long, continued till it is tediqus : 

r th* library a few choice authors fk)od. 

Yet 'twas well ftorM ; for that fmall ftore was 

good ; 
Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was not then 
Itfelf, as now, grown a difcafe o^ men. 

Learning 
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Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 
The common proftitute Ihe lately grew. 
And with the fpurious brood loads now theprefs; 
Laborious effib&s of icHenefs ! 

As the Davideis affords only four books, 
though intended to confift of twelve, there 
is iio opportunity for fuch criticifms as Epick 
poems commonly fupply. The plan of the 
whole work is very imperfedly (hewn by the 
third part. The duration of an unfinished 
adion cannot be known. Of charafters either 
not yet introduced, or fhewn but upon few 
occafions, the full extent and the nice dif- 
crinai'natioDs cannot be afcertained. The fable 
is plainly iraplex, fdrmed rather from the 
Odyfley than the Iliad ; and many artifices of 
diverfification are employed, with the (kill of 
a man acquainted with the beft models. The 
paft is recalled by narration, and the future 
anticipated by vifion : but he has been fo 
lavifti of his poetical art, that it is difficult 
to imiagine how he could fill: eight books ' 
more without praftifing again the fame modes 
of difpofing.his matter ; and perhaps the per- 
-ception of this growing incumbrance' inclined 
him to flop. By this abruption, pofterity 

G^ loft 
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loft inpfe inftr-uftio^i -thf^ dclkht. If the 
continuation of the Daviji^s Cftp bp ,niifled, 
it is for the 4eamiag tha< ijjd bofctt xMiifed 
over it, and the! notes in ^vhiph H had been 
pyplaincd. 






I^d not his characters teen depraved liktj 
jeveiy Qther part by improper decorations, 
they vvould have deferved unconMnon praife. 
ii^ gives Sayl both the body and mind of a 
hero.: 

His way once chofe. heTorward thri^ft outright. 
Not* tprnM afide for danger or delights 

•• • • ; ' : 

JtktijA t&'« different beauties of the lofty Merab 
ntid the. geiitle MiclKkl are yery jvftly con- 
jaeiy^ iattd ftrongly .painted. ' ' 

r * c. ^ . 

» ' .' • * 

i'Byraer Jbas dedb(iied the D^Tid^is fuperior, 
^:ik^ y.erufaltm ofTd^o^ *f iwhidh,^^ fays he^ 
^* d^ej^oef, witii ^I his care; faas^not totally 
^ purged from pedantry.*' \i by 'pedantry 
is meapt that minute knowledge which is 
derived frpm particular fcienccs and ftudies, 
hi oppofition to the general notions fupplied 
by a wid|e furv^y of life and nature, Cowley 
f:ertainly efjrs, by introducing pedantry for 

mor<5 



inore frequently than Taflb. 1 know not, 
indeed^ why they ihootd ?be cooipared ; for 
:the ' refemblanGe of dCowley's work *6-Tiaflbfs 
is only that they both exhibit the tkg&scy of 
iceleftial and infernal fpipts, in which how- 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowjey [fuppofcs 
theti^ commonly ix> operate xipon tlie miiM 
Joy iaggeftion ; : Taflb! lepreietits thenn.as pro- 
^laotin^ or obftcu^ing; events by epcternn} 
Sigency* 

Of )partic.ular paflages that can be pro* 
pprly conapaifq^, J remember only the defcrip^ 
tion of Heaven, in which the dilFereat man-^ 
per of the two writers is fufficiently dif^ 
cemible, Cowley's is fc^rcely defcriplion, 
unlefs it be poifible to defcribe by negatives } 
for he tells us only what there is not ia 
heaven ; Taflb endeavours to reprefent the 
Splendours and ple^fures of the regions of 
liappinefs. TalJb affords in^ages, andCow-^ 
ley fentiments. It happens, however, thgt 
Taflb's defcription affords fome reafoil for 
Rymer's c?nfur?. He lays of (h?. Supremt 
Being, 

Ha fptto i picdi e fato e la natura 
Miniibri hytnili, e'l moto, e ch'il mifura* 

G 4 ' Th^ 
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• » » • . » • . • 

The fecond Hne has in it more of pedantrjr 
thaii perhaps can ; be found in any other 
ftanza of the poem, . 

• • w t . , " 1 

In • the pcruTal of the Davideis, as of all 
Cowley's works, we find wit and learning 
unprofitably fquandered. Attention has no 
-reKef; the affeaions are never moved; we 
are fometimes furprifed, but never delighted, 
and find much to admire, but little to ap? 
jprove. Still however it is the work of Cow- 
ley, of a mind capacious by nature, and re* 

plenifbed by ftudy. 

" < 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry 
it will be found, that he wrote with abun- 
dant fertility, but negligent or unikilfiil le- 
ieftion ; with much thought, but with little 
imagery; that he is never pathetick, and 
rarely fublime, but always either ingenious 
« pr learned, either acute or profotandi 

It is £aid by Denham in his elegy, j 

To him no author was unknown: 
yet what he writ was all his owb, 
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TTys wide poiition requires Icfs limitation^ 
when it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps 
of any other poet — He read much, and yet 
borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not 
his own : he unhappily adopted that which 
was predominant. He faw a certain way to 
prefent praife, and not fulficiently enquiring 
by what means the ancients have continued 
to delight through all the changes of human 
manners, he contented himfelf with a deci- 
duous laurel, of which the verdure in its 
fpring was bright and gay, but which time 
has been continually ftealing from his brows. 

He was in hi^ own time confidered as of 
unrivalled excellence. Clarendon reprefenp 
him as having taken a flight beyond alj th^t 
went before him ; and Milton is faid to have 
declared, that . the three greateft J^i^ghfli 
poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; 
but his fentiments were his own. Upon 
every fubjeft he thought for himfelf; and 
fuch was his copioufnefs of knowledge, that 

fome- 
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iamething at once remote and appficabfe 

« 

rufhed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejefled a commodious idea 
merely becaufe another had ufed it : his known 
wealth was fo great, that he might have bor^j 
rowed without lofs of credit. 

" In his elegy on Sir Henry Wottoa,. the 
laft lines have fuch relenjblance to the noble 
epigrani of Qrotius upon the death of Scaliger, 
that I cannot but think them copied from it, 
though they are copi^ by no feryile hand. 

One pafiage in his Mjflrefi is 'fq apparently 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably 
would not have written it, had it not min* 
* gled with his own thoughts, (b as that he 
Sid riot perceive bimfelf taking it f^Qm anOi 
ther. 

Although I think thou never found wilt be^ 

Yet I'm refolv*d to featch for thee j 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecret mifs^^ 
(For neither itiin Art nor Nature is) 

Yet; things well worth his toil he gains : 

And docs his charge and labour pay 
With good uqfought experiments by the way^ 

Cowley. 

3ema i 
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Some lihat Imye dc^cr .dj^'d LQve'« jijinc 

than I, 
Say, where his centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have loV'dj, and got, and tpld ; 
But Ihoijld I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I fliould not find that hidden cuyftery ; . 

Oh, *tis itnpofture all : 
And as np chymic yet th' elixir jgot. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight^ 

But get a winter^feeming fummer's night* 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley 
always acknowledged his obligation to the 
4earnH>g and induftry of Jonfon ; but I have 
.^und no traces of Jonfon in his works : to 
ffemulate Donne, appears to have been his pur^ 
pole ; and from E)onne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and 
that light aliufion to facred things, by which 
readers far fhort of fanftity are frequently 
ofifended ; and which would not be borne in 
the prefent age, when devotion, perhaps not 
more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having 
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Having produced one paflage taken by 
Cowley from Donne, I will recompenfe him 
by another which Milton feems to havQ bor- 
rowed from him. He, fays of Goliah, 

•^ ■ > 

His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which Nature meant feme tall Ihip's maft 

Ihould be. 

Milton of Satan, 

His fpear, to equal which the tailed pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. — 

His diflion was in his own time cenfured 
as negligent. He feems not to have known, 
or not to have confidered, that words being 
arbitrary muft owe, their power to ailociation, 
and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuftom has given them. Language is the 
drefs of thought ; and as the nobleft mien, 
or moft graceful, aftion, would be degraded 
and ob feu red by 3: garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicks, 
fo the molt heroick fentiments will lofe their 
efficacy, and the moft fplendid ideas drop 

th^Ir 
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their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words ufed commonly upon low and trivial 
occafions, debafed by vulgar mouths, and 
contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon 
is always reafon ; they have an intrinfick and 
unalterable value, and conftitute that intel- 
lectual gold which defies deftru(3:ion : but 
gold may be fb concealed in bafer matter 
that only a chymift can recover it ; fenfe may' 
be fo hidden in unrefined and plebeian words 
that none but philolbphers can diftinguifh it; 
and both may be fo buried in impurities, as 
not to pay the coft of their extraction. 

The diclion, being the vehicle of the 
thoughts, firft prefents itfelf to thci intelr 
leftual eye ; and if the firft appearance of- 
fends, a further knowledge is not often 
Tought. Whatever profeffes to benefit by 
pleafing, muft pleafe at once. The pleafures 
of reafon imply fomething fudden and uii- 

« 

expefted; that which elevates muft always 
furprile. What is perceived by flow degrees 
may' gratify us with the confcioufiiefs of im- 
provement. 



prowmentv but wUJ iwver ftrike wkh the 
icnfe of pleafure; 

Of all thisj Cowley feemS to ha^e been 
without knowfedge, or without care. He 
inakes ilo feleOion of wordsf nor feeks- any 
iieatnefe of phrafe : he has no elegancies 
either lueky or elaborate ; as his endeavours 
were .rather to imprefe fefafcences^ upon th« 
tinderftandirlg than images on the fancy, he 
has few epithets^ and thofe fcattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It feeitis 
ta follow from the necefEty of the fubjedlry 
rather than the care of the writer, that the 
di£iion of his heroick poem is lefs familial* 
than that of his flighteft writings. He hafe 
given not the fame numbers, but the fame 
dddion^ to the ^ntle Anaci'e&n and the tem-» 
j^ftuous Pindan 

His verfificatiort feems to have had very 
little of his care ; and if what he thinks h6 
true, that his numbcf^s are unmufical only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading 
them is at prefent loft ; for they are com* 
monly harfh to modern ears. He has ittdtei 
many noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of 

Waller 
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never could produ^Q- The bulk, of 
his thoughts foraetimes fweUed his verfe to 
uteexpe^ed aad inevitable grandeur ; but bis- 
eltcelkiice of this kind is merely fortuitous ; 
he finks willingly down to his general care-' 
leffnefs, and avoids with very little cafe 
cither me^inefe or afperity. 

His contri£tions are often nigged an4 
harfli : 

Oti'c flings a' monntsin, tnxA its rivers tdcr 
'i^orn up with't. — 

/ 

iiis rhymes are very often made by* pro- 
nouns or particles, or the like unimportant- 
words, which difappoint the ear, and-^eftrby 
the energy of the line. 

His combination of different mcafures is 
[ fometimes diffonant and unpleafing ; he join* 

I verfes together, of which the former doerf 

j not Hide eafily into the latter, 

i 

I The words Jo and did^ which fo miacn 

<](egrade in prefent eftimation the line that 

admits them, were in the time of Gowley 

little cenfured or avoided ; how oftei^ he ufed 

themy 
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them, and with how bad an efief):, at leail 
to oup ears, will appear by a pa0age, in 
which every reader will lament to fee juff 
and noble thoughts defrauded of their praife 
by inelegance of language : 

Where honour or where confciehce does not bind. 

No other law ihall ihackle me. 

Slave to myfelf I ne'er will be ; 
Nor fliall my future actions be confined 
' By my own prefent mind. 
Who by refqlves and vows engaged does {land 

For days, that yet belong to fate. 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his eftate. 

Before it falls into his hand. 

The bondman of the cloifter' fo. 
All that he does receive does always owe. 
And ftill as Time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which his hours* work as well as hours does tell: 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. ' 

His heroick lines are often formed of rrio- 
noiyllables ;' but yet they are fometimes fweet 
and fonorous. 

r 

He fays of the Meffiah, 

A Round 
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Round the whole e^rth his dreaded natnfe ihall 

ibund) 
Jinitreatb to worlds thai' nkfi notyabefiuni^ 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
'7/i Saul that is his foe y and we hisfiiends. 
The man ivbo has bis God, no aid can lack ; 
And we, who bid him go, ^ill bring him back. 

He did not writfe without attempting aii 
improved and fcientifick Verfificationj of 
which it will be beft to give his own account 
fubjoined to this line, 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th' endlefs 
fpaee. 

«* I ani fotry that it i^ neceflary to admo* 
** nifli the mofl: part of readers, that it is not 
** by negligence tHat this verfe is fo loofe* 
** long; and, as it were, vaft; it is to paint 
** in the number the nature of the thing 
*' which' it defcribes, which I would have ob- 
^* feiVed in divers other places of this poem, 
** that elfe will pafs fox verycarelefs verfcs ; 
** as before. 

And over-runs the neigbFring fields with violent 
courfe. 

Vol. I. H ^<In 
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. *' In the fecond book ; 

Down a precipice deep^ down be cafis them alL>^ 

« . 

*« —And, 

r « 

And fell a^down bisjhoulders with loofe care* 

» 

« In the thlrci, 

Brafs was his helmet^ his hoots hrafsy and o^er 
His breaji a thick plate of ftrong brafs be wore. 

" In the fourth, 
Like fome fair j^ne o^er -looking all th^ ignohler wood* 

'' And, 
Some from the rocks cajl themfelves down headlong. 

*^ And -many more : but it is enough to 
" Inftance in a few. The thing is, that the 
'* difpofition of words and numbers fhould 
** befuch, as that, out of the order and found 
•* of them, the things themfelves may be re- 
** prefented. This the Greeks were not fb 
*^ accurate as to bind themfelves to; neither 
^* have our Englifti poets obferved it, for 
aught I can find. The Latins (qui mufas 
volttnt feveriores) fometimes did it, and 
^* their prince, Virgil, always : in whom the 
*^ examples are innumerable, and taken no- 

6 ** tice 
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<' tice of by all judicious men, fo that it is 
*'' fuperfluous to coUeft them." 

I know not whether he has, in many of 
thefe inftances, attained the reprefentation or 
refemblance that hepurpofes. Verfe can imi- 
tate only found a^d motion. A boundlefs verfe, 
a headlong verfe, aiid a verfe of brafs or of 
Jirong brafs^ feem to comprife very incon- 
gruous and unfociable ideas. What there is 
peculiar in the found of the line expreffing 
loofe care^ I cannot difcover ; nor why the 
pine is taller in an Alexandrine than in ten 
lyllables. 

But, not to defraud hii^ of his due praife, 
he has given one example of reprefentative 
verfification, which perhaps no other Englifli 
line can equal : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife. 
He who defers this work from day to day. 
Does on a river's bank expecting flay 
Till the whole ftreatn that flopped him Ihall be 

gone. 
Which runs^ and as ii runs ^ for en^er Jhall run on. 
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Cowley was^ I believe, the firfl poet that 
mingled Alexandrines at pleafure with the 
common heroick. of ten fyllables,. and from 
himDryden borrowed, the pradtice, , whether 
ornamental or licentious* H§ considered the, 
verfe of twielve fyllables as elevated and ma- 
jeftick, and has therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofes the voice . heard of 
the Supreme Being.. 

The Author of the Davideis^ is commended 
by Drydea for having written it in coinplets, 
becaufe he difcovered that any ftafF was too 
lyrical for an heroick poem \ but this feems. 
to have been known before by May and 
Sandys^ the tranflators of the Pharfalia and 
the Metamorphofes. 

In the Davideis are fome Kemiftichs, or 
verfes left imperfect by the. author, in imi- 
tation of Virgil, whom he fuppofes^ not to 
have intended to complete them r that this 
opinion is erroneous, may^ be probably con- 
cluded, becaufe this truncation is imitatjqd 
by no fubfequent Roman poet ; becaufe Vir- 
- gil himfelf filled up one broken line in the 
a beat 
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heat of recitation ; becaufe in one the fenfe 
is now unfinifhed ; and beckufe all that can 
be done by a broken verfe, a iiile interfe£led 
by a CJefitra aiid a full ftop will equally ef- 
fea. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no 
tffe, and* perhaps did not at firft think them 
ftiiowable ; but he appeal's afterwards to have 
chatijged hii mind^ foir in the verfes on the 
government of Cromwell he inferts them li- 
|)eraily with great happineft. 

After fo miteh criticifm on his Poems, the 
Eflays which accompany them miift not be 
Jbrgotten, What is faid by Sjpralt of his 
converfation, that no man could draw from 
it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
raay4)e applied to thefe cohmpofitions. No 
author ever kept his veirfe and his profe at 
a greater diftance frofn eafch other. His 
thoughts are natutal, and his ftyle has a 
fmOoth and placid equability, which has ne- 
ver yet obtained its due commendation. No- 
thing is far- fought, or hard-laboured ; but 
all is eafy without feeblenefs, and familiar 
^ without groflhefs'. 

H3 It 
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It has been obferved by Fulton, in. hi^ 
Ellay oil the Clafficks, that Co\yley was be- 
loved by every Mufe that he courte^ ; aiid 
that he has rivalled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

; ■ * " -'i , . • • •• 

It may be affirmed, without any enco- 
jniaftick fervour, that he brought^ ?q his 
poetjck labours a mind replete with learning, 
and that his pages are embeliiflied with . all 
the ornaments which books could fupjply 5 
that he was the firft who imparted to Eng- 
lifli numbers the enthufiafm- of the, greater 
ode, and the gaiety qf the lefs ; that he was 
equally qualified for fpritely Tallies, and foy 
lofty flights ; that he. was among thofe who 
freed trauflation from fervilify, and, inflead 
of following his author at a diftance, walked 
by his fide ; and that if he. left verfiticatioi^ 
yet improvable, he left Ukewife from time 
to time fuch fpecj.mens . of excellence a^ 
enabled fucceeding poets to improve it. 
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^^SirJOHNDENHAMvcry little is 
V^ known but what is lelated of him by 
^Qod, otby himfelf. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615 ; the only 
fbn of Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely 
in Eflex, then chief barcm of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
parret Moore baron of Mellefont. 

^^wb years afterwards, his father, being 
made one of the barons of the Exchequer in 
j£ngland, brought him away from his native 
country, and educated him in London. 

In 1 63 1 he was fent to Oxford, where he 
^as confidered ^^ as a dreaming young man, 

** given 
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** ^ven more to dice and cards than ftudy /* 
and therefore gave no prognofticks of his fu* 
tuie eminence ; nor was fufpeded to conceal, 
under fluggifhnefs and laxity, a genius born 
to improve the literature of his coujitry. 

When he was, thjfee years afterwards, 
removied to Lincoln's Inn, he profecuted the 
common law with fufficient appearance of 
application ; yet did not lofc his propenfity 
to cyrds and dice ; but was very often plun- 
dered by gamefters. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he 
profeflcd, and perhaps believed, himfelf re- 
claimed; and, to tQftify the fincerity of his 
repentance, wrote and publiflied ^* An Efl'ay 
upon Gaming." v 

He feems to have divided his ftudies be- 
twQcn law and poetry; for, in ,1636, he 
tranflated the fecond book of the Eneid. 

Two years after, his father died; and 
then, notwithftanding his refolutions and 
profeflions, he returned again to th? vica of 

gaming. 
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gaming, and loft feveral thoufand pounds 
that had been left him. 

In 1 641, he publiOied'" The -Sophy."* 
This feems to have given him his firft hold 
of the publick attention ; for Waller remark- 
ed, "that he broke out like the If i(h rebel- 
** lion threefcore thoufand ftrong, when 
^.* nobody was aware, or in the leaft fufped- 
^* ed it :'* an obfervation which could 
have had no propriety, had his poetical abi^ 
Jities been kno\yn before^ 

He was after that pricked for fliefrifF of 
Surrey, and made. governor of Farnham Caf- 
tle for the king ; but he fbon refigned that 
charge;, and rjetreated to Oxford, where, ia 
164^, he puHifhed '^ Cooper's Hill/' 



This poem had fuch reputation as to ex- 
cite the common artifice by which envy de- 
grades excellence. A report was fpread^ 

that the performance was not his own, but 

> 

that he had bought it oi a vicar for forty 
pound?. The f^me attempt was made to 
rob Addifon of his Cato, and Pope of his Ef- 
fay on Criticifm. 

In 
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In 1647, thediftrefles Of the royal fkmily 
required him to engage in more dangerous 
pnxpiciprxG^ts. He Wds eatmfted by the 
qpeen with a o^eflage to the king ; ahd» by 
^ateyer means, fo far fcftened the ferocity 
of Hugh:Reter89 that^ by ki« isiterceffion^ akj- 
miflion was procutied. Of the king^s con- 
defcenfion he has given an account in the de? 
dication of hi8Work$» 

He was afterwards employed in carrying 
on the king's correfpondence ; and, as he 
iays^ dUchaiged this officii with great {ihty 
to thq royalifts : and being accidentally dif- 
covered by the adverfe party's knowledge of 
Mr. Cowley^s hand, he happily efcaped both 
for himfelf and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater uhder-^ 
taking* In April 1648, he conveyed James 
the duke of York from London into Frafnce^ 
and delivered him there to the Queen and 
prince of Wales. Th& year he publifli^ 
his tranflation of ^^ Cato Major J 
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He now refidcd in Frantce, aa one ofth© fol* 
lowers of the exiled K,ii)^ ;. audi to:dive{:t. the 
meltocholy of their condition, was fbmetimes 
enjpia>ed by his maft^r^ tQ write occaiicnial .vor- 
fea ; o»e of whiph ^nt^uieioeiitar was pahaJtAfr 
hiaodejox^qg upoji th? ilSmbady todBoland, 
by wh|ch he aptd lord Grpfts proctm$d« a cod-h 
tri^ution of t^^ thputfan^ pwi^diS. from' the - 
S(Ex>tah, that, wapd^c^c ovec that kingdom^ 
Polai*d; was alj that time veiy rmich fre^ 
quentedhy itinerant traders, who^ in a coun- 
try of very little commerce and of great ex- 
tent, where every man refided on his own 
ef^ate^ contributed very naw^ to* the accoixw 
modatiott of liff, by bringing to eveiy man^s> 
houfe. thofe: little i^cqffaries which it. was 
very incpnvenieiit to waat, and veify trodble-* 
fome ta fetch^ I have formerly read^^ with- 
out much reflection, of the multkude. of^ 
Scotchmen that travelled ; with theirs wares 
in- Poland: and that their numbers were not 
fmall, thefuccefs of this negptiatbn ^ gsve& 
fiifficient evidence. 

AbQi4t. thi^ time, what eftate the war and 
th^i gMoefter^ had left him was fold, by or- 
der. 
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derof the parliament ; and when, in 1652^ 
he returned to England, he was entertained 
by the earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no* 
account. At the Reftoration he obtained, 
what many mified, the reward of his loy- 
alty; being made furveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified with the order of 
the Bath. He feems now to have learned 
fbme attention to money ; for Wood fays, 
that he got by his place feven thoufand 
pounds. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the poem 
on Prudence and Juftice, and perhaps fome 
of his ; other ' pieces : and as he appears, 
whenever any ferious queftion comes before 
him, to have been a man^ of piety, he coii- 
fecrated his poetical powers to religion, and 
made :a metrical verfion of the pfalms of 
David. In this attempt he has failed ; but, 
in facred poetry, who has fucceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his 
mafter and efteem of the publick would now 
make him hafpy. But human felicity 

is 
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is (hort and uncertain ; a fecond marriage 
brought upon him fo much difquiet, as for 
a time difordered his underftanding ; and 
-Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I 
' know not whether the malignant lines were 
then made puplick, nor what provocation 
incited Butler to do that which no provoca- 
tion can excufe. 

His frenzy lafted not long ; and he feems 
to have regained his full force of mind ; for 
he wrote afterwards his 'excellent poem up- 
on the death of Cowley, whom he was not 
'long to furvive ; for on the 19th of March,. 
16689 he was buried by his (ide. 
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one*af the fathbrs of Engiiih poirtryi *^Deii-' 
« ham and-W^aUbf/* fays Priw/" Improved 
t« our vcriSficafion, anii Drydcti perfefted it/* 
He^has^ given ^fpecimens of various compofi- 
tion, defcriptivey ludicrous, dida€tick> and 
fublime* 

V 

H^zpptSLK ta have had,' in common With 
almoft all mankind, theambkimi of being 
t^n proper oecafions amerryfelhw; and in 
commaa with moft* of thetn to have been by 
nature, or by early habits, debarred from it; 
Nothing is lefs exhilarating than the ludl* 
croufnefs of Denham, He does not fail for 
want of efibrts : he is familiar, he is grofs ; 
but he is never merry, unlefs the ** Speech 
** againft peace in the clofe ^pmmittee** be 
excepted. For grave burlefque, however, 
his imitation of Davenant ihews him to have 
been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there 
is -perhaps none that does not deferve com«^ 
mendation. In the verfes to Fletcher, we 

have 
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have an image that has fince been often 
adopted. : 

^'- But whither am I ftray'd ? I need not raife 
^^ Trophies to thee from other mens difpraile ; 
" Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built, 
ct Ncrmeed thy jufter title the foul guilt 
*^ Of eaftern kings, who, to fecure their reign, 
'* Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred 
" llain/' 

After Denham, Orrery, iu one of his pro- 
logues, 






Poets are fultans, if they had their will ; 
For. every author would his brother kill.*' 



And Pope, 

^\ Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
*^ Bear like the Turk no brother near the 
" throne.'' 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : 
it is excelled by his poem to Fanfliaw, and 
his elegy on Cowley. 

His praife of Fanfhaw*s verfion of Guarini, 
contains a very fpritely and judicious charac- 
ter of a good tranflator : 

Vol. I. . 1 « That 
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I 

*^ That ferviie path thou nobly doft decline^ 
** Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
*^ Thofe are the labour'd births of flavilh brains, 
*^ Not the effect of poetryi but pains ; 
*^ Cheap vulgar arts^ whofe narrownefs affords 
*^ No flight for thoughts^ but powly flicfc at 

*^ words. 
" A new and nobler way thou doft purfue^ 
'^ To make tranilations and tranflators too. 
^' They but preferve the afhes, thou the iflame^ 
*' True to his fenfei but truer to his fame/* 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as 
the triith \vhich they cotifaiti was not at that 
time generally known. 

t 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his 
lafti arid, ahiong his Ihorter works, his bcft 
performance: the nuriibet-s ai*c mufical, and 
the thoughts are juft. ^ 

CctoPER^s Hill is the work that confers 
upon him the rank and dignity of an original 
author* He feems to have been, at leaft 
among us, the author of a fpecies of compo- 
fition that may be denominated local poetry, 
of which the fundamental fubjeft is fome 

pat- 
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J)articular landfcliape, to be poetically deftri-; 
bed, with the addition of fuch embelliflinients 
hs miiy be fupplied by hiftorical retrofpedion^ 
br incidental meditation; 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has iii 
itfelf a very high claim to pr^ife, arid its praife 
is yet riiord when it is apparently copied 
bv Garth and Pope i after whofe names little 
will be gained by aii enumeration of fmallef 
poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
ifland undignified by rhyme, or blank 
Verfe; 

Cooper's Hill, if it be mahcioufly In- 
ipe£led, will not be found without its faultbi 
The dlgrefiions ate toio long, tlie morality 
too frequent, and the fentimeiits fomctimcs 
fuch a^ will not bear a rigorous enquiry^ 

The four verfes, which j fiiice Dryddil has 
tommended them, almoft every writer for 
a ceiltury paft has imitated, are generally 
known : 

" O could I flow like tliee, and make thy ftreani 
*^ My great example, as it is my theme ! 

I 2 ^' Though 
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*^ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
•^ not dull; . 
' " Strong -without rage, without o*er-flowing 

The lines are in themfelves not perfeft ; for 
moft of the words, thus artfully oppofed, are 
to be underftood fimply on one fide of the 
comparifon, and metaphorically on the other; 

^and if there be any language which does not 
exprefs intelledlual . operations by material 
images, into that language they cannot be 
tranflated. But fo much meaning is com-, 
prifed in fo few words ; the particulars of 
refemblance are fo perfpicacioufly colle<3:ed, 
arid every mpde of excellence feparated from 

^ its adjacent fault by fo nice a line of limi- 
f ation ; the different parts of the fentence are 
fo accurately adjufted; and the- flow of the 
lafl: couplet is To fmooth and fweet ; that tlie 
paflage, however celebrated, has not been 
praifed aboye its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itfelf, and muft be numbered among 
thole felicities which cannot be produced at 
will bv wit and labour, but muft arife unex- 

. pe6ledly in fome hour propitious to poetry. 
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He appears to have been one of the firft 
that underftood the neceffity of emancipat- 
ing tranflation from the drudgery of count- 
ing lines and interpreting (ingle words. How 
much this fervile practice obfcured the clear- 
eft and deformed the moft beautiful parts of 
the ancient authors, may be difcovered by 
a perufal of our earlier verfions ; fome of 
them the works of men well qualified, not 
only by critical knowledge, but by poetical 
genius, who yet, by a miftaken ambition of 
exa£lnefs, degraded at once their originals 
and themfelves. 

-Denham faw the better way, but has not 
purfued it with great fuccefs. His verfions 
of Virgil are not pleafing; but they taught 
Dryden to pleafe better. His poetical iqii- 
tation of Tully on ** Old Age" has neither 
the clcarnefsiof profe, nor the fpritelincfs pf 
poetry. 

The " ftrength of Denham," which Pope 
fo emphatically mentions, is to be found in 
many lines and couplets, which convey much 

I 3 meaning 
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meaning in few words, and exhibit the fentiV 
n^iit with more weight than bulk. 

On the Thames. 
f f Though with thofe ftreams he no rcfemblance 

*f Wholb foam is amber^ and theif g|!avel 

^^gold; 
f* His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t'explor^, 
P Search not his bottom, buf furvey his Ihore." 

:^ * I < ' V..* ' • 

« < 

Qn StrafFprd. 

ff His wifdom fuch, at once it did appear 

f ^ Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdom^ 

^* fear ; 
^^ Whilft fingle he flood fortl>, an^ feejn'd, 

** although 
• f ^ Each had an army, as an equal foe. . 
'* Such was his force, of eloquence, to make 
. f ^ The hearers more concerned than be that fpake; 
^* Each fcem'd to adt that paf t he came to fee, 
** And none was more a looker-on than ]ie j 
" So did he move our paffions, fome were known 
f ^ To wilh, for the defence, the crime their own, 
*t Now privates pity ftrove with publick hate, 
^* Reafon with rag^, apd elo^juence with fate/* 
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^* To him no author was ynknown, 
** Yet what he wTote was all his own j 
" Horace's wit, and Virgil's ftate, 
*^ He did not ftcal, but emulate ! 
** And when he would like them appear. 
Their garb, hiut not ;hcir cloathsj^ did wear.'* 



<« 



As. one of Ejenham^s principal claims to 
the regard of pofterity ariles from his im- 
provement of our numbers, his vcrfificatioii 
faught to be confidered. It will afford that 
pleafure which arifes from the obfervation of 
a man of right natural judgement forfak^ng 
bad copies by degrees, and advancing towar4si 
a better practice, as he gains metre confidence 
in himfeif. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, written when 
he was about twenty-ti^ne years old, may be 
ftill found the olcl manner of contmuing th« 
fenfe ungracefully from verfe to verfe. 

*' Th^n all |ho(fe 
*^ Who in the dapk our fury did efcape, 
<* Returning, know our b.Qrrow'd arms^, and 
<« ihape, 

I 4 " And 
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" And differing dialedt : then their numbers 

, « fvvell 
" And grow upon us ; firft Choroebus fell 
*^ Before Minerva's altar; next did bleed 
" Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
** In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
*^ Then Hypanis and D3a'nas, wounded by 
*^ Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
** Nor confecrated mitre, from the fame 
*^ III fate could fave; my country's funera^ 

" flame 
*^ And Troy's cold allies I atteft, and call 
*^ To witnefs for myfelf^ that in their fall 
^^ No foes, no death, nor danger I declin'd, 
*^ Did, and deferv'd no lefs, my fate to find.'* 

From this kind of concatenated metre ho 
afterwards refrained, and taught his followers 
the art of concluding their fenfe in couplets ; 
which has perhaps been with rather too much 
conftancy purfued. 

This paflTage exhibits one of thofe triplets 
which arc not infrequent in this firft efiay, 
but which it is to be fuppofed his maturer 
judgement dlfapproved, fmce in his latter 
works he has totally forborn them. 
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His rhymes are fuch as feem found with- 
out difficulty, .by following the fenfe ; and 
are for the moft part as exact at leaft as thoie 
of other poets, though now and then the 
reader is (hifted off with what he can get. 

^* O how transformed! 
^^ How much unlike that He(9:or, who returned 
« Ciad in Achilles^ fpoils !" 

• A 

And again, 

*^ From thence athoufand leffer ^otx.% [prurigo 
" Like petty princes from the fall of RomeJ^ 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid 
Upon a word too feeble to fuftain it : 

*' Troy confounded falls 
5^ From all her glories : if it might have flood 
** By any power, by this right hand xijhou^d. 

*^ — And though my outward ftat^ misfortune 

" hath 
f^ Depreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith/' 

** — Thus by his fraud and our own faith o'er- 

" come, 
5* A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 

« Tydides 
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** Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

^* Nor ten years conflid:^ nojr a thqyfai^d fail." 

He is not very careful to va;-y th? endls of 
bis vcrfcs : in one paflagc thfi word die rh^nies 
thfee couplets in fix. 

Moft of thefe petty fixults are in his firft 
produ6lions, when he was lefa ikilful, or at 
leaft lefs dexterous in the ufe of words ; and 
though they had heen more frequent, they 
could only have leflened the grace, not the 
ftrength, of his compofitipn. \ie is one of 
the writers that impro.ved our tafte, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom wc ought 
therefore to read \\ith gratitude, thoughj^ 
having done much, he left much tp do. 
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TH E Life of Milton has been already 
written in fo many forms, and with 
fuch minute enquiry, that I fmight perhaps 
more properly have contented myfelf with 
the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton*s 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narra- 
tive was thought neceffary to the uniformity 
of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gen- 
tleman, defcended from the proprietors of 
Milton near Thame in Oxfordfhire, one of 
whom forfeited his eftate in the times of 
York and Lancafter. Which fide he took I 
know not ; his defcendant inherited no vene* 
ration for the White Rofe. 
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His grandfather John was keeper of the 
fdrcft of Shotover^ a zealous papift, who dif- 
inherited his fori, becaufe he had forfakeii 
the religion of his anceftors. 

His fathel*; Johri^ who was the foh dif- 
inhcrited, had recourfe for his fupporrto the 
jprofeffion of a fcrivener. He was a maii 
eminent for his Ikill in mufick, manv of his 
fcompofitioris being ftill to be found ; and hi^ 
reputation th his profeffiori was fuch, that 
he grew rich, arid retired to' ari feftate. He 
. had probably more than ccfmmon literature-, 
^s his Ion addreffes him in one of his mo'ft 
elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentle- 
woman of the name of Cafton, a \yellh fa- 
mily, by whom he had two fons, John the 
poet, and Chriftophcr who ftudied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him^ to the 
King's party, for which he was awhile per- 
fecuted $ but having, by his brother' j5 ilitereft^ 
obtaiiiied permiflion to live in quiet, he fup- 
ported hirrtfelf by chamber-pradice, till, fooil 
after the acceffion df King James^ he wiis 
knighted arid made a Judge ; but, his confti*- 
tution beiiig tod weak for bufnicfs, he retired 

before 
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bcfofe any difreputable compliances became 
neceflary. 

» 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom 
he matried with a conlidefnblfe fortune to 
Edv^ard PhilrJ5&, \vho cime from Shrewlblify, 
and, role in the Crown-office to be le'edridary : 
by him fhe had two fons, John and Edward, 
who were educated by the poet, and from 
whom is derived the only authentic^ account 
of his domeftick manners* 

|ohn, tlie pOet, Was born in his father^s 
houfe, at the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreet^ 
Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and fcv^th in the 
morning. His father appears to have been 
very folicitous about his education ; for he 
was inftrucled at firft by private tuition un- 
der the care of Thomas Young, who was af- 
terwards chaplain to the Englifh merchants 
at Hamburgh ; and of whoili we have reawii > 
to think Well, fince his fcholar (ionlidered Inhi 
as worthy of an epiftolary Elegy. 

He w:a8 then fent to St. F^aurs Schbol, lih-* 
der.the care of MnGill; mid removed, in 

the 
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the beginning of his fixteentkycar, to Ghrift's 
College in Cambridge, where he entered a 
iizar, Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently Ikilled in 
thp Latin tongue ; and he himfelf, by an- 
nexing the dates to his firft cojupoiitions, a 
boaft.of which the horned Politian had given 
him an example, feems to commend the ear- 
linefs of his own proficiency to the notice of 
pofterity. But the products of his vernal 
fertility have been furpalTed by many, and 
particularly l3y his contemporary Cowley. 
Of the powers of the mind it is difficult to 
form an eftimate : many have excelled Mil* 
ton in their fir ft effays, who never rofe to 
works like Paradife Loji. 

« 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is 
fixteen, he tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 
114 aiKl 136, which he thought worthy of 
the publick eye ; but tliey raife no great ex- 
pedlations : they would in any numerous 
fcliool have obtained praife, but not excited 
wonder. 

Many 
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Many of his Elegies appear to h^ve been 
written in his eighteenth year, by which it 
appears that he had then read the Roman 
authors with very nice difcernment. I once 
heard Mr. Hampton, the tranfl^tor of Poly- 
bius, remark what I think is true, . that Mil- . 
ton was the firft Englifiiman who,' after the 
fevival of letters, wrote Latin verfes with 
claffick elegance. If any exceptions can be 
made, they are very few : Haddon and Afehanl, 
the pride of Elizabeth^ s reign, however they 
may have fucceeded in profe, no fooner at- 
tempt verfes than they provoke derifion. If 
we produced any thing worthy of notice be- 
fore the elegie^s of Milton, it was perhaps 
Alabqfter^s Roxana. 

Of . the exercifes which the rules of the 
Univerfity required, fome were publilhed by 
him in his maturer years* They had been 
undoubtedly applauded ; for they were fuch 
as few can perform : yet there is reafon to 
iufpeft that he was regarded in his college 
with no great fondnefs. That he obtained 
no fellowihip is certain ; but the unkindnefs 
. with which he was treated was not merely 
Vol. I. K negative. 
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negative. I am afliamed to relate what I fear 
is true, that Miltoa was the laft {ludent iii 
either univerfity that fufFered the publick iiv- 
dignity of corporal corrciflion* 

It was^ itt the violence of cpntfoverfial 
hoftilityi objcded to him, that he was ex- 
pelled : this he fteadily denies, and k w^s 
apparently not true ; but it feems plain from 
his own vcrfes to Diodati^ that he had in- 
curred Ru/lication ; a temporary difmiilian 
into the country, with perhaps the lofs of a 
term : 

Jarh nee atundifefum miHi cura rftvifetfc damurti. 
Nee dudtm vetitt me laris atfgit amor ; 

Ncc duri libet uique mtnas perferre magiftri, 
Cseteraque ingenio non fubeunda meo* 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kindnefs and reverence can give to the 
term, vetiti iarisf " a habitation from, which 
** he is excluded ;** or how exile can be other- 
wife interpreted* . He declares yet more^ that 
he is w«ry of enduring the threats of a rigs* 
reus mafler^ andfotttethmg elfe^ which a temper 
like bis cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was evidently punifhment* This poem, 

irhich 
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Wliich mentions his exile; proves likewife that 
it was not perpetual ; for it concludes with 
a refolution of returning fome time to Gani* 
oridge, 

. He took both the ufual degrees ; that of 
Batcheic|r in i62£f9 and that of Mafler in 
1632; but he left the univerfity with u6 
klndnefs for its Inftitution, alienated either 
by the injudicious fe verity of his goveriiors; 
or his own captious pcri^erfeitefs. 'The caufe 
cannot now be known, but the effeft appears 
in hi^ Writings. His fch^me o( education j 
. infcribed to Hartlib^ fu|)erfedes all academi- 
tal inftrufition, being intended to comprife^ 
the whole time ivhich i«en ufually fperid iii 
literature, from their entrance upon grammar, 
//// tb^ proceed^ as it is called^ mafiefs of arts. 
And in his Difcourle on the likelitfiWay to r^- 
Move Hirelings out of the Chiirchj he inge- 
nidufly prdpofesf that the frofits of the lands 
forfeited by the a£l far fuperjlitious ufes^ Jhould 
he applied tb fufh academies iill over tBe tand^ 
where languages and arti maf^e taught toge^ 
ther ; fo that youth may he at once brought up 
i$ a competency of learning and an htktefi trader 
fy ivbich means fucb of tkem as had the gift^ 

K 2i being 
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hing enabled to fupport themfelves f without 
tithes) by the latter ^ may^ by the help of the 
f or trier y become worthy preachers. . 

One of his objeftions to academical edu- 
carion, as it was then conducted, is, ihat 
men defigned for orders *in the Church were 
permitted to aft plays, njOrithing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antick and dljhoneji 
gejlures of Trincalos^ buffoons and bawds j pro^ 
Jiituting thejbame of that miniftry ^which they 
nhady or were near havings to the eyes of cour^ 
tiers and court^ladiesj their grooms and made- 
moifelks. . 

This is fufficiently peevifh in a nnian, who, 
when he mentions his exile fmm the college, 
relates, with great luxuriance, the compen- 
fation which the pleafures* of the theati'e af- 
ford him. Plays were therefore only Crimi- 
nal when they were aited by academicks. 

He went to the univerfity with a defign of 
entering into the church, but in time altefred 
his mind ; for he declared, that whoever be- 
came a clergyman muft *' fubfcribe flave, and 
** take an oath withal, which, unlefs he took 
2 ♦' with 
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<* with a confcience that could retch, he muft 
" ftraight perjure himfelf. He thought it 
** better to prefer a blamelefs filence before 
*' the office of fpeaking, bought and begun 
** with fervitude and forfwearing." • 

Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to 
the fubfcription of the Articles ; but it feems 
more probable that they relate to canonical 
obedience. I know not any of the Articles 
which feem ta thwart his opinions ; but the 
thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civil, railed his indignation. 

His unwillingnefs to engage in the mi*^ 
niftry, perhaps not yet advanced to a fettled 
refolution of declining it, appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who had reproved his 
fufpended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an infatiable curiofity, 
and fantaflick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, 
in which he endeavours to perfuade him that 
the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defultory ftudy, but from the defire of ob- 
taining more fitnefs for his talk ; and that he 

K 3 goe^ 
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goes on, not taking thcught rf being late^ Jo H 
give advantage to be mor^ ft. 

\Vhen he left the univerfity, he returned 
to his fathcjr, then reiiding at Horton irf 
Buckinghamfhire, with whom he lived five 
years ; in which time he is faid to haj^e read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With what 
limitations this univerfality is to be under- 
ftood, who (hall inform us ? ' 

It might be fuppofed that he who r^ad fo 
much (hould have done nothing elfej but 
Milton found time to write the Mafqne of 
Comusj which was prefented at Ludlow, then 
the refiderice of the Lord Prefident of Wales, 
in 1634 ; and had the honour of being aded 
by the EarlofBridgewater-s fons arid daugh* 
|:er. The fiftion is derived jfrom IIomer*« 
Circe ; but we never can refufe to any mo- 
clerii the liberty of borrowing from Homer ; 

— a quo ceu font-e perenpi 
Vatum Pieriis era rigantur aquis. . 

His next produ<Sion was Lycldas^ an elegy, 

•■ ♦ * . , • • • 

>vritten m 1637, on the death pf Mr. King, 

the 
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the (oil of Sir John King, lecretary for Ire* 
land in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles. King was much a fevourite at 
Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to 
do honour to his memory. Milton's acquain* 
tance with the Italian writers may be difco* 
vered by a mixturd of longer and (horter 
veries, according to the rules of Tufcan 
poetry, and his malignity to the Church by 
fome lines which are interpreted as threaten-i^ 
\n^ its extefmin^ioq, 

He is fuppofed about this time to have 
written his Arc4ides\ for while he lived at 
florton he ufcd fonnetimes to fteal from his 
ftudies a few days, which he fpent at HareV 
field, the houfe of the couhtefs dowager of 
Derby^ where the Arcades made part of a 
4ramatick entertainment. 

He began now to grow woajry of the coun- 
try ; and had fome purpoie of taking cham-^ 
hers in the Inns of Court, when the death of 
his mother fet him at liberty to travel, for 
which he obtained his father^s ttmieiit, and 
Sir Henry Wotton's diredions, wiifh the ce^ 
jiebrated precept of prudence, i fcnJUri Jlrcttu 

K4 id 
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ed il vifo feioho ; ** thoughts clo£e, and looks 
*« loofe." 

t 

t 

In 1638 he left England, and went firftto 
Paris J where, by the favour of Lord Scuda* 
more), he, had the opportunity of vifiting Gro^ 
iius^ then refiding at the French court • aa 
ambaflkdor from Chriftina of Sweden. From 
Paris he hafted into Italy, of which he had 
with particular diligence ftudied the langu^ 
and literature; and, though he feeixis ;to. 
have intended a very quick perambulation of 
the country, ftaid two months at Floreftce ; 
where he found his way into the academies, 
and produced his compofitions with fuch ap- 
plaufe^as appears to have exalted hi|n in his 
own opinion, and confirmed him in the hope; 
that, *^ by labqur and intenfe ftudy, which,^ 
fays he, " I take to be my portion in -this 
*' life, joined with a ftrong propenfity of na- 
*^ ture, he might leave fomething fo written 
*^ tp/afteNticnes, as they fhoutd not willingly 
*^ let it die." 

; It. uppers, in ^ his writings, that he 
had /Jlihe !ufual cohcorwitant of great .abili- 
ties,- 'a lofty and fteady confidence in himfelft 

perhaps 



perhaps, not without Ibme contempt of 
others ;• for. fcarcely any man ever wrote. £0 
much^ and. paraifed fo ^?jv^ Of his praife he 
was^very fnigal; as he fet its value high» 
and confidered his mention of a name a$ a 
fecurity againft the waftc of time, and a cer-* 
tain prefervative from oblivion. 

At Florence he. could not indeed com-^ 
plain that his merit wanted diftinftion. Carlo 
Dati prefented him with an encomiaftick ia- 
fcription, in the tumid lapidary ftyle ; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the 
firft ftanza is only empty iitoife ; the reft are ^ 
perhaps too difFufe on common topicks ; but 
the laft is natural and beautiful. 

From. Florence he went to Sienna, and 
from Sienna to Rome, where he was again 
received with kindnefs by the Learned and 
the Great. Holftenius, the keeper of the 
Vaticai^ ^i^ibrary, who had refided three 
years at O^^ford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini ; and he, at a mufical entertain- 
ment, waited for him at the door, and led 
him by the hand into the aflembly. Here 
Selvaggi praifed him in a diftich, and Sal- 

filli 
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filli in a tctraftick ; neither of them of much 
value. The Italians were gainers by this 
literary commerce ; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid Saliilli, though not fe« 
cure againft a ftern grammarian, turn the 
balance indifputably inMilton*s favour. 

Of theie Italian teftimonies, poor as they 
ire, he was proud enough to publifh them 
before his poems ; though he fays, he cannot 
be fufpefted but to have known that they 
were faid non tarn defcy quatnfuprafe^ 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two 
months ; a time indeed fufficient, if he dpr^ 
fired only to ramble with an explainer of its 
antiquities^ or to view palaces ajid count 
piftures ; but certainly too fhort for the con- 
templation of learning, policy, or man- 
ners. 

From Rome he paflfed on to Naples, ih 
company of a hermit ; a compimion from 
whom little could be expe&ed, yet tQ him 
Milton owed his introduftion to Manfo maft\ 
quis of Villa, who had been before the patron 
of TaiJb. Manfo was enough delighted with 

his 
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his accomplifhments to honour him with a 
fbrry diftich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion ; and Milton, in* 
return, addfefled him in a Latin poem, 
which muft have rajfed an high opiuion of 
Eriglifh elegance and litex^ature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily 
iand Greece ; but, hearing of the difierences 
between the king and parliament, he 
thought it proper to haften home, rather than 
pafs his life in foreign amufements while his 
tpountrymen were contending for their rights* 
He therefore came back to Rome, though 
the merchants informed him of plots laid 
again ft him by the Jefuits, for the liberty of 
his converfations on religion. ' He had fenfc 
enough to judge that there was no danger, 
Ind therefore kept on his way, and a^ed as 
before, neither obtruding nor fhunning con- 
troverfy. He had perhaps given fome oflence 
by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoner in the 
Inquifition for philofophical herefy; and at 
Naples , he was told by Manfo, that, by his 
declarations on religious queflions, he had 
excluded himfelf from fbme diflin^ons 
which he ihouid otherwlft have paid hini. 

But 

3 
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But fuch conduft, though it did not pleafe, 
was yet fufficiently fafe; and Milton ftaid 
two months more at Rome, and went on tq 
Florence? without moleftation. 

From Florence hp vifited Lucca. He af-? 
terwards went to Venice ; and, having fent 
away a colleftion of mufick and other books, 
travelled to Geneva, which he probably con- 
fidered as the metrQpolis of orthodoxy. Here 
he repofed, as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati arid 
Frederick Spanheim, two learned profeffors 
of Divinity. From Geneva he pafled through 
France ; and came home, after an abfence 
of a year and three months. 

At his return . he heard of the . death x)£ 
his friend Charles Diodati ; a man whom it 
is reafonable to fuppofe of great merit, fince 
he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, 
intituled, Epitaphlum Damonisj written with 
the common butchildifh imitatioruof paftoral 
tife. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of 
eae- Ruffel, a taylor in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, 
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yard, and undertook the education of John 
and Edward Philips, his lifter's fons^ Findfs* 
ing his rooms too little, he took a hbuft an4 
garden in Alderfgate-ftreet, which was not 
then fo much out of the world as it is now ; 
and chofe his dwelling at tlie upper end of a 
paffage, that he might avoid the noife of the 
ftreet* Here' he received more boys, to bfe 
boarded and inftrufted. 

^^ Let not our veneration for Milton forbid 
us to look with fome degree of merriment on 
great promifes and fmall performance, -oh 
the man* who haftens horiie, bicdufe -4113 
countrymen are contending for their liberty, 
and, when he reaches the fcene of iSioh^ 
vapours away his patriotifmin a private board- 
•ing-fchool. this is the period of his life 
.from which all his biographers feem inclined 
to (brink. They are unwilling that Milton 
fhould be degraded to a fehciol-mafter ; but, 
lince it cannot be denied that he taught boys, 
one finds out that he taught for nothings and 
another that his motive was on^ly zeal for the 
propagation of learning and virtue ; and all 
tell what they do not know to be true, only 
to excuie an ail which no wife man will con- 

fider 
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iidet aB in itfelf difgraceful. His father wa^ 
alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and he 
iupplied its deficiencies by an honeft arid uie« 
fill employment. 

It is toi^^ that in th6 art 6f education be 
performed wonders ; and a formidable lift is 
given of the authors^ Greek ^nd Latin, that 
wete tend in Alderfgate-ftreet; by youth 
between ten and fifteen or (ixteen years of 
age. Thofe who tell or receive thefe >ft(yrieS 
ihould conlider that nobody can be taught 
fefter than he can learn* The fpeed of the 
horieman mufk be limited by the power of 
hishorfe. Every man, that has ever underr 
^en to inftru£t others, can tell what flow 
advanccfs he has been able to itiake^ and how 
much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
insfttention, to ilimulate flugg^fh mdifference^ 
and to rectify abfurd mifapprehenfioii. 

The purpofe of Milton, a» it feemfs^ was^ 
to teach fomething more fblid than the com- 
mon literature of Schools, by reading tho:fe 
authors that treat of phyfical fubjefts; fuch 
as the Georgick, and aftronomical treatifes t>f 
the ancients.* This was a fcheme of improve- 
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ment ^ich ibems to h^ve bulled many iir 
lerary projeilors of that age. Cowley, who 
had more means than Milton of knowing 
what was wanting to the embelli(hments of 
life, formed the fame plan of education in his 
imaginary College. 

' » 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of 
external nature, and of the fciences whicfct 
^hat knoA^ledge requires ot includes is, not 
tfcie great or the frequent bufinefs pf the hu- 
man mind. Whether we provide for adion 
or converfation, whether we wiih to be nfb* 
ful or pleaiing, the iirft r^^quifite is the religji« 
0U6 and moral knowledge of right and wrong i 
the next is an acquaintance with the hidorjr 
of mankind, and with thQfe> examples which 
may be faid to embody truth, and prove by 
events the reafonablenefs of opinions^ Pru- 
dence and Juftice are virtues^ and ex^ellen^ 
^es, of all times and of all places } we are 
perpetually moralifts, but we are geometric 
cians only by chance. Our inCercourfe wl^ 
intelle£hial nature is neceflary ; our fpecula- 
lions upon matter are volxintary, aiid at ItU 
fure* Phyfical knowledge is of fuch rare 
emergeuce, that one tnah iiaj know mo* 

thei 



ther half his life without being aMe to eili- 
mate his fldll in hydroftaticks or ailirbnomy^; 
but his moral and prudential charafter im- 
mediately appears. ^ 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be r6ad at 
fchools that fupply moft axioms of prudence, 
moft principles of rnoral truth, and moft 
materials for converfation ; and' thefe pur- 
pofes are beft ferved by poets, orators, and 
hiftorians* ' - 

• Let me not be ceilfured for this digreflioh 
as pedantick or paradoxical; for if I hare 
Milton againft me, I have Socrates on my 
fide. It was his labour to turn philofdphy 
from the ftudy of nature to fpeculations uj^on 
life ; but the innovators whom I oppofe are 
turning off attention from life to natuite. 
They fcem to think, that we ate placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the n*- 
•teons of the ftars. Socrates was rather of 
opinion, that what we had to learn was, 
how to do good, and avoid evil. 



Orlt rot iy iieyGc^nri txm^ xiyc^&Qyjs zsTwjciu 
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Of inftitutions we may judge by their- ef- 
fcGts. From this wondcr-working^academy, 
J do not know that there ever proceeded ziiy 
man very eminent for knowledge 5 ilia! only 
genuine produdt, I believe, is' a fmall iiMkor^ 
of Poetry, written in Lalin by his nephew^ of 
which perhaps none of my. readers has ever 
heard. 

That in his fchbol, as in every thing islfe 
which he undertook, he laboured with great 
diligence, there is no.reafon for doubting* 
One part of his method deferves general imii- 
tation. He was careful to inftrufl: his icho*- 
lars in religion. ' Every Sunday was fpent 
upon theology ; in which he didated'a (hort 
fyftem, gathered. from the writers that were 
then fafhionable in the Dutch univerfi** 
ties. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ftudy 
and fpare diet; only now and then he al-i 
lowed himfelf to pafs a day of feftivity and 
indulgence with feme gay gentlemen of 
Oray's^ Inn. ^ 

He 
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' He how began to engage in the contro- 
cVerfies of tiiei timcsi and lent :his breath to 
blow the flames of contention.* In 1641 he 
publiflied a tpeatife 'of Reformation^ in twd 
books^ againft.the,cftabii(hed Church ; being 
willing to help the Puritans, who were, he 
fays^ mfirjor tji> the Rrelatis in learning. 

Hall bifliop of Norwich had publifhed an 
Mun^lc 'Remon/irance^ in defence of Epif- 
copacy.; to which, in 1641, fix minifters, 
x)f whofe names the* firft letters made the ce- 
lebrated word SmeSiymnuus^ gave their Aiv- 
fwien Of this Anfwer a Confutation was 
attempted by the learned U/her j and to the 
Confutation Milton publiftied a Reply, inti- 
tuled, Of Prelatical Epifcopacy^ and whether it 
fnny ke .deduced from the Apojlolical ^imeSj by 
virtue ofthofe tejlimonies which are alleged to 
that purpofe in fome late treatifes^ one whereof 
goes under the name of James ^Lord BiJJjop of 
Armagh, 



I have tranfcribed this title, to Ihew, by 
bis contemptuous mention of Ufhcr, that he 
had now adopted the puritanical favagenefs of 

manners* 
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ttianiiefs. His rlesft Work Svas, Tl^e R^ajbn of 
"C&urch Government irged again/i "Pt^hHyi^h^ 
MrJ' Join Milhn, i6%ii\ In titis'feook hcj 
difcovers, not with ofteiitatious . exvltatldriil 
b^t with calm coniidendsf, hii WgK opihibh' 
of his own poweVs ; and p^n^fcs V Wer-*^ 
tal:e Something, lie y&t* knows nbt what,* 
that may be of \ife and honour to Ms qouritry/ 
" ThisV f^yshe, " is not to be obtained biftf 
'• by devout prayer to that Etetnal Spirit ^af - 
" 'cait'etitlgh with all uttirafuJe nhd' fcii^W- 
^< ledgb.'^nd fertds-cm't hi^' SeraphlrA ^«p|tk^)b'rf 
** hallowed fife b^ his alfaf ^ ' to toucK afid'pti- 
** rify the lips c^ whoiti he pleafes. "Tmhli 
•* muft be "added", indttftrious and feleft read* 
ing, ^fteady obfervatibrii and iniight kito alt 
feeniiy and generous arts atid afl^W; "fill 
" which in foirie ineafore be 'C^AnJpdftj t 
*^ refufe not to fuftairi this e»p4a&ften/* 
f^roni a promifc like thfsV at once filrvidi 
pious, and rational^ migKt \i^ ex^tl?d tj)^ 
Paradife Lo/f^ 









He publi(hed the fame, yeair :ttWD .riiorcf 
j^atnphletS) upon th^ fame^queftiom^ tTo one 
of his antagonifls^ who affirms that he waS 
ti^ofnitpd out of the • unini^Jit/i he .anfwcrs^ in 

h * general 
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Xeoeral terms j *• The Fellows of the Colleg-c 
\^ wherein I (pent foroe.yoars^ at my parting^^ 
<J afb^r I: l]^94:ta]qsn twcx degrees, as the man^ 
nor i^ iignified many times how much bet* 
fierit would content them that I fhould 
'^ f^ay.— r^As for the common approbation or 
^/ ^iflike <^ that place^ as now it is, that I 
** ih<!w4d di^eeni car^difeftecm myfelf the more 

. ^^ for that, too fimple is the anf^yerer, if he 
*^. think tp obtain' with me. Of fmali prac- 
•Vticer^ere the. phyliciani whp could not 
1*. judge, hy what (he and her fifter have of 
^^ rlopc tim^ yoniited, that the worfer fluff 
^*;flieftrongly keeps in her ftomach, but the 

^ "better (he is ever kecking at, and is queafy ; 
** (fee. vojiiitB now out of (icknefs. } , but before 
^* k be;well with.her, (he muft vomit by 
V (Irong ;pjiiy(|ck. — The univerfity,. u?^,,the 
" tsiftg of; her better health, and my younger 
*,* judgemept, -I never greatly admirfid, hut 
«*5*cwri{auch.iefs.", . , . , . 






This is furely the language of a man who 
thinks cthat he i has. been injuredt He^ pro- 
ceeda to dcfciibe the eouj{fe:of his conduift, 
and/ the -train of his thoughts J aixd, becailfe 
he has bfecn fiifpedbcd of incontinence^ gives 
i • *.' '^ .. /. an 



an account of his own purity : " That if I 
«« be jiiftly charged,?* fays he, *''twrith.i3ijs 
" ciitt^, ' it may cohie upon me^with tenfold 
**ihafnes.**'; ;:•■ J ..'''■ ■ '\ .>• : -i l.-,.---^- 

r 

* " t 

The^ftyle of his picpe ig. rough,; landiiudbt 
perhaps was that ^of :hh ahiagonifti'vi This 
roughnefs he juftifiSas, • hy ^reat; jcxafaiples^ ail 
& lot^g'digFeffion. ^Sometimes hetri^ .tp be 
humottius t <* *I^' I flxoitld taHehim for 
^ foqio chaplain imbkid^ Ifordc fqubeliof tlje 
^ body; t?o -nis prelate, one wjio fecveS i^ot at 
^'' thi ^altar only but at the Court^fciipboard, 
** h^wijl beftowoii -us a pretty inodcl of 
*^ hinvfilf^- and fets me out Half a. dozen 
^* ptifical mottos,'' wherever he ha4 dienii 
?* hoppiiig ihort ih tjie ftieafure of comralfion 
^*fit«f; in which labour the ^ony^ofiifevwit 
having fcaped narrowly, Infte^ of /Well- 
fized periods, he greets ns with a quantity 
*^ of thumbring pbfies.— And thus sMii this 
i^^feifkion,*' or a-ather' difle<aion of hlmfclf/^ 
Such /is the. cdntrovieTfiai'inerririiintfbf Mil* 
ton : . his gloomy iferiouibefs is^y^et* mctei of^ 
Iferifive; ^ Buch is his ohaKgni ty ; ct&it hU grows 

'^- ' IV.:: t" ''i *v.rf *brrd}:.jd ir 'i^ 
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: Mii • 'lather, ^aftcr HcfaiJingi/.i^jts/ .tjlqea by 
E^,^ •cametorefide ;ia .iob \iioufe ; , ^iMd. hia 
fckdol increafed* At Whitfuntid^rinrrhw 
thirty-fifth year, he married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of- Mrw!]Powcl/ a;Jui^ice of the Pe^i^e* in 
Oxford Aircfc He bfougbt hit to towa-\Vith 
hinav iand; expected ;all , rtK© ad vai& tag^ of >a 
cbrgttgal lifcw : ;Thc lady v. however, fdems ilpf 
xnudi i to Hare ^ delightfcd j in the pleafures of 
fparecdiotiaii^ hard ilitdyl;/ for, asPhUipg.rc^ 
latee,: ^^hai^^in^ fori a mohtl^ led a^f^Uflfo*- 
** phibadKfci. after 'havmg beqn ufediat bwne 
'^^ tb ^a^reat hqufe, and much company, dnd 
f. jo viaKty^\.HeB. friends, pbfliWy l^yihi^ oVm 
f^. defire^. ifaad^ canieflLXuit, to; have her.Qom^ 
^ pany:the jremainingjijjait of the iummeF^ 
f^ wiiithiw^ giraiited>-upbi4 la promise of: her 
•^iretui-a fetMicJiadte^a&r!.;: \ck\''^ vu/-.. '* 

> (MilteDncTCis itooF bufy to jBEiudhintir? hi$ 
SXrife: hfe purfiied his' ftudicsi; and. now and 
then vifitcd the Lady Margaret Leigh, whonl 
he ha$ .mentioned in' one. of his fdnnetfe. At 
laft Michaelmas arrived ; bur the Lady had 
no inclination to return tp the fullen gloom 
fef her hwfeand's habitation, and therefore 

: very 
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^rjr ^^illingly forgot fer promife. ' Kfo:feDt 
liter a letter, buthadiio?arifwer-; he fentmo^e 
with the fame fuccefs. It could be alleged 
that letters mifcarry ; he therefore difpatched 
a meflenger, b^ik^ hf this time t<io attgry to 
go himfelf^ ' His meffenger ^was -fentiback 
ivith^ fome. contempt. . The fait^iiyirf tijie 
Lady were Cavaliejrs. . ^ ' . : 

: In a man whofe opinion of his.o^vn merit 
was like Mlton*s, lefs provocation than thi| 
.^ight have jraifed violent refentment. . Mil* 
ton foon determined to. repudiate fher for dil* 
obedience; and, being one. bf ; thofe whd 
could ealxly find arguments to juftify inclina- 
tion, publiihed (iu J 644) T6i DoSlrikexhnd 
Difcipiine of Divorce ; which f was followed 
by ^he Judgement of Mnrjin Bucer cohcetning 
Divorce; and the next yeari his Tctrachor^ 
4i>n, Expojitions upon tbt.fmr chief Eiac^s ff 
Scripture which treat of Marriage. * : 



.'O* 



This imiovatiopL was oppofed^ as might be 
cxpeded, by the clergy; who, then' holding 
their famous aflemUy i^ Weftminflec, pro<^ 
cured that the author Ibould he.calkid bt^ 
ioK th« Lords i *♦ but that Haafe," fays 

L 4 Woodt 
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Woo4**. whether approving the doftrine, x 
^\ Q^HQtf^viDuring his accufers, did fobn dii? 
*^ mifs hitn.** . . 






., 'X^^c Xccmjj not i to h^ve been in:uch writ? 
tim aggiuA him, nor any thing by any writer 
«f ^ emflneq.ce. The antagonift that appeared 
is ftyled b^him, a Servm^-ffian turned Solicit 
tor. Howel in his letters mentions the new 
jjo^inc with oin tempt; and itwas^Tfup? 
iiOjfe, thought, naore worthy of deriiioa than 
ofjconfotation. He complains of this tiegle^ 
in .two fonnets^ of which the fiiJfl: is CQn<* 
t^Hx^tible,. and the fecond not exceilent; 






" . Prom this time it \s obferyed. that he be; 
paoaeliaa enemy to the, Prelbyterians, whopi 
he, had favoured hefdre^ He that changes 
4)is 'party. by. his' biirtiour, is: not more vir* 
'i^uona^tha^he th^,cbange§ itby hi^ interest \ 
he loves himfelf> wither: than^ truth. . 

rJmcwife ai^id :h§r^dktfonslnow-&)iind that 
iifihhniwa£inot.Ia'n ii^tefifting-'fuffei^ p£ iHr. 
jur^Scji mvL -perc»{vS«g{ithat*-be had b^un .to 
fvk !aik^ do£ii^ii^eHtiii(jp|(a^ioe/.ti^ toui-ting a 
^gi|ii|; |^om<nii jaft^rlfild acco|jipii(h«it»Cs,>tbe 
^! juW 4» I daughtef 
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daughter of one Doftor Davis, who was how- 
ever not ready to comply, they refblved to 
endeavour a re-union. . He went fometlmes 
to the houfe of pne Blackborough, his' rela- 
tion, in the lane of St. Martin*s^le-Grand, 
and at one of his ufual vifits was fiirprifed to 
fee his wife come from another room, and 
implore forgivenefs on her knees. He re- 
fitted her intreaties for a while ; ** but partly,** 
fays Philips, •* his own generous nature^ 
" more inclinable to reconciliation than to 
** perfeverance in anger or' fevenge, and partly 
^* the ilrong interceffion of friends on hoth 
^^ fides, foon brought him to an ad of obli- 
^^ vion and a firm league of peace/* It were 
Injuriousf to omit, that Milton afterwards re- 
ceived her father and' her brothers in his own 
houie, when they were'diftrefled, with other 
Royalifts. 



He publifhed about the fame .time his 
/ireopagiticay a Speech of Mr. John Milton 
for the liberty of unlicenfed Printing. The 
danger of fuch unbounded liberty, anci the 
danger of bounding it, have produced a pro- 
blem in the fcieuce 6f Government, which 
J^uojan UnderftaUdhig feems hitherto unable 

to 
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to folve* If nothing mxy be publiflbed but 
what civil authority (hall have previoufly ap- 
proved, power niufl: always be the ftindard 
of truth; if every dreamer x>f imiovatkni* 
m^y propagate his prcjefts, there cart 1)c no 
iettlement; if every murmuret at govern- 
ment may ditFufe difcontent, there can be no 
. peace ; and if every fceptick in theology ixiay 
,teach liis follies, there can be no religion* 
The reinedy againft thefe evils is to puuifli 
the authors; for it is yet allowed that every 
iocietyr may punifli, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions, wliich that focjety 
ihajl think pernicious : but this punifhment^ 
though It. may crufti the author, prpmotes 
the book ; and it feems not more reafonablc 
to lexve tiie right of printing unreftrained, 
becjaufe writers may be afterwards cenfured, 
than it would be to fleep with doors unbolted, 
becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief. ' 



' 1 1 



But whfitever were his engagements, civil 
or domeftick, poetry was never long out of 
Hs* thoughts. About .this time (1645) a coU 
leftion of his Latin and Englifli poems* ap- 
peared, in which the Allegro and Penferofo^ 
with foihe others, were firft publiflied, 

5 He 
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tfe liad talfen a lug^r houfcin Barbicali 
^or tbc recjBption of fcholarB; but thenume^ 
^:ou« .r4^tiqn$ of .his wiffe to whom he ^^ 
heroufly grant^jl refugp for a whijc, pixiif^ 
liis rot)ms. In time, however, they wciijt 
away ; "and the hpufe again/' fays Philips, 
H now looked like a houfe of the Mufes x>nly^ 
*^ though -the acccffbn of fcholars was nof: 
,V jgrqafi. PqfJthiy his having proceeded fo ^ 
***in:thc education pf youth, niay hawjbeea 
.♦v.the occafion of his adverfaries calling hlo^ 
••*., pedagogue ^nd fchool-mafter ; wh^ereas it 
** is well kfluown he never fet up for a pui^ 
.** lick fchopl, -to teach all the young fry of 
>* a pariOi ; but only was willing to impart 
**'his. learning ; and knowledge to relations, 
'f* and the fonsof gentlemen who were Kn^ 
^•^ intimate, friends r and that neither hi« 
>• writings y\ot his way of teaching ever, fe- 
^* voured in the leaft of pedaintry." 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew exte- 
nuate what cannot be denied, rand what might 
jbe coinfefled without difgrace. Milton was 
not a man who could become mean by a 
ftjeaQ employn^ientt This, however, his 

warmeft 
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warmeft friends feem not to have found ; 
they therefore (hift and palliate. He did not 
fell literature to* all comers a£t an open Ihop ; 
he was a chamber-milliner, and meafured his 
commodities only to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing 
him in this ftate of degradation, tells us that 
it was not long continued ; and, to raife his 
chara^ker again, has a mind td inveft him with 
military fplendour : ^i He is much miftaken^*' ^ 
Be fays j *^ if there was not about this time 
** a deiign of making him an adjutaiit-gfeneral 
** in Sir William Waller's army. But the 
** new-modelling of the army proved an ob- 
** ftruftion to the defign.'* An event cannot 
te fet at a much greater diftance than by 
having been only defigned^ about fome (imey Vf 
a man be not much frnjlaken. Milton fliall be 
a pedagogue no lohger ; for, if Philips be not 
miftaken, fomebody at fome time defigned 
him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new* 
modelled (1645) he removed to a fmaller 
•houfeinHolbourn, which opened backward 
into Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields. He is not known 

to 
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to have p^blKhed any thing afterwards till 
the King's death, when, finding, his mur- 
derers condemned by the Prelbyterians, he 
wrote a treatife to juflify it, and t$ compofi 
the infrtJs of (be people. 

He made fome Remarks on the Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the trijh Rebels* 
While he contented himfelf to write, he 
perhaps did only what his confcience dic- 
tated ; and if he did not very vigilantly watch 
the influence of his own paffions, and the 
gradual prevalence of opinions, firft willingly 
admitted and then habitually -indulged, ' if 
objeftiods, by being overlooked, were for- 
gotten, and 4^fire fuperinduced convidtiop^ 
he yet (hared only the common we^nefs of 
mankind, and might be no lefs fmcere than 
his opponepts* ' But as /adion feldom leaves 
a iji^n honeft^ however it might find hirn, 
Milton is fufpeded of having interpolated 
the book called Icon BafiUke^ which the Coun- 
cil of State, to whom he was bow made 
Latin fecretary, employed him to cenfure, 
by inferting a prayer taken' fropi Sidncfs Ar^ 
cadia^ and imputing it to the King j whom 
he charges, in his Iconoclafes^ with the ufe of 

this 
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this prayer ^s with a heavy crime, iii- th© 
indecent language with which prolperity had 
emboldened the advocates for rebellion to 
infult all that 18 venerable or great: " Who 
** would have imagined fo little fear in hin> 
** of the true all-feeing Deity — as, imme- 
** diately before his death, to pop intoUhe 
** hands of the grave bifhop that attended 
*^ him, as a {pecial relique of his faintly 
^* exercifes, a prayer ftolen word for word 
** from the mouth of a heathen woman pray-* 
** ing to a heathen god ?'* 

» » 

The papers which the King^ gave to Dr. 
Juxon on the fcafFpld the regicides took 
away, fo that they were at leaft the pub- 
liihers of this prayer j and Dr. Birch, who 
examined the queftion with great care, was 
inclined to think them the forgers. The ufe 
of it by adaptation was innocent ; and they 
wTio could fo noifily cenfure it^ with a little 
extenfion of their malice could contrive what 
they wanted to « accufe, ' . ^ 

King Charles thip Second, being now ihel- 
tered in Holland, employed Salmafius, pro- 
feflbr of J^olite Learning at Leyden, to writ^ 

a de- 
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a defence of his father and of monarchy; 
and, to excite his induftry, gave hiip, as was 
reported, a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafiys was 
a man of Ikili in languages, knowledge of 
antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory criti- 
cifm, almoft exceeding ' all hope of huniaa 
attainment ; and having, by exceffive praifes, 
been confirmed in great confidence of him- 
felf, though he probably had not much coh-^ 
fidered tlie principles of fociety or the rights 
©f government, undertook the employment ^ 
without diftruft of his own qualifications; 
and, as his expedition in writing was won- 
derful, in 1649 puhlitticd Defe;7^o Regt\ 

Tp this Milton w^as, required to write a fuf- 
ficient anfwer; which he performed (1651) 
In fuch a manner, ' that Hobbes declared him- 
felf unable to decide whole language was 
beft, .or whofe argument^^ were wofft. In 
jmy opinion, Milton's periods are linqother, 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights 
himfelf with teizing his adverfary as. much 
as with confuting him. He makes a fooliflt 
allufion of Salmafius, whofe doA-iine he con- 
fiders as fervile and unmanly, to' the ftream 
of Sa/macisy which wiioever entered kft half 

^ his 
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his virility behind him. Salmafius was d 
f*renchman, aiid was ^unhapplly married to a 
fcold. Tu es Gallus, fays Milton, et, ut aiunt^ 
nimium gallinaceus. But his fupreme pleafurc 
is to tax his advcrfary, fo renowned for cri-» 
ticifm, with vitious Latin, He opens his book 
with telling that he has ufed Perfona^ which, 
according to Milton, fignifies only a Majk^ 
in a fenfe not known to the Romans, by ap- 
plying it as we apply Per/on. But as Ne* 
tnefis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
that he has enforced the charge of a folecifm 
by an expreffion in itfelf grofsly foleciftical, 
when, for one of thofe fuppofed blunders, 
he fays, proplno te grammatijlls tuts vapulan- 
dum. From vapulo\ which has a paffive fenfe, 
vapulandus can never be derived. No man 
forgets his original trade : the rights of na- 
tions, arid of kings, fink into queftions of 
grammar, if graij^marians difcufs them. 

Milton "when he undertook this anfwer 
was weak of body, and dim of fight ; but 
his will was forward, and what was wanting 
of health was fupplied by ieal. He was re- 
warded with a thoufand pounds, and his 
book "was mtsch read; for paradox, recom- 
4 mended 
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mended by fpirit and elegance, cafily gain a 
tttentionj and he who told every man that 
he was equal to his King, could hardly want 
an audience. 

That the perfofniafice of Salmafius was 
h(A diiperfed with equal rapidity, or read 
with equal eagernefs, is very credible. - He 
taught cmly the ftale doftrine of authority, 
and the unpleafing duty of fubmiffioh ; and 
he had been fo long not only the monarch 
but the tyrant of literature, that alinoft all 
mankind were delighted to find him defied 
and infulted by u new name, not yet confi- 
dered as any one*s rival: If Chriftina, as is 
faid, commended the Defence of the People^ 
her purpofe muft be to torment Salmafius, 
who was then at her Court ; for tieither her 
civil ftation nor her . natural charafter could 
difpofe her to favour the doftrine, who 
was by birth a queen, and by tenrxper de- 
fpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance 
of Mikon*s book, . treated with negleft, 
there is not much proof; but tci a man fo 
long ace u domed to admiration, » little 

Vol. I. M praife 
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praiie of his antagonift would be fuffi- 
eiently ofFenfive, and might incline him to 
leave Sweden. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was 
imperfect, was publifhed by his fon in the 
year of the Reftauration. In the beginnings 
being probably naoft in pain for his Latinity, 
he endeavours to defend his ufe of the word 
perfona ; but, if I remember right, he mifles 
a better authority than any that he has found, 
that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

, — Quid agis cum dira & foedior omni 
Crimine Perfona eft ? 

As Salmaiius reproached Milton with 
loiing his eyes in the quarrel, Milton de*^ 
lighted himfelf with the belief that he had 
ihortened Salmafius's life^ and both perhaps 
with more malignity than r^afon. Salma- 
iius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and as 
controvertifts are commonly faid to be killed 
^ by their laft difpute, Milton was flattered 
with the credit of deftroying him. 

H Cromwell 
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tromwell had now aifmifled the parikilient 
Iby the authority of which he had deftroyed 
monarchy, and commenced monarch hlrh^^ 
felf, undec the title of proteftor^ but with 
kingly and more .than: kingly power. That 
his authority was lawful^ never was pretend-^ 
ed ; he himfelf founded his right only ia 
neceflify; but Milton j having now ,tafted 
the honey of publick emplojpment, would 
not reCUrn to hunger and philofophy, byt^ 
continuing to exercife. his office under a m*-» 
nifeft ufiirpation, betrayed to his power that 
liberty which he had defended^ Nothing 
can be more juft than that rebellion ihorul4 
end in flavery ; that he, who had juftifi^ 
the mlirder of his king, for fome afts which 
to him (eemed unlawful,, ihould now feU 
bis fervkesy and his flatteries, to a tyrant, 
of whom it was evident that he Gould do no* 
thing lawftiL 

He had noW been blind for ibme years $ 
but his vigour of intelle<£t wa$ fueh, that he 
was not difabled to difcharge his office, of 
continue his controverlies. His mind wa^ 

M 2 to0 
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too eager to be diverted, and too ftrong to be 
fnbdued. 

About this, time hi» firft^ wife, died in 
childbed^ having left him three daughters* 
As he probably did not, much love her, he did - 
not long continue the appearafiice of lament* « 
ing her ; but aftei a ihort time noanried Ca^ > 
theriue, tfae.daughtbr pf one captain* Wood- . 
cock :Qf Hackney ; a wonlan doubtlefsr edii« 
cate4: in qpinion) like hisi owa. She died , 
withia a year^ lof childbarth, or fonse^ diftem« ^ 
per that ^followed ft ; and her hufband 
ha^ Jtionbured her memory. vdth a poor* 

Theifirft Reply tcr.Wltoti\.DefenJk Poptdi 
was . pnblifhbd in 1 6 5 1 , called Apologia pro 
Rege * & Papulo AngUcanoy contra Jobannis* 
PQlypragmatici f alias Miltont) defenftonm if- * 
JlruSlivam Regis &• Populi. Of this the au^ 
thor was not known ; but Milton and his 
ngephew Philips, under whofe namd he piib- 
liflied an anfwer {o much correfted by him 
tiiat it might be calkd his -own, imputed it' 
to Bramhal J. and, knowing him ho friend- 
to j:^gicides, thought themfelves at liberty to 

treat 
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^reat hlOi as if they had known what the^ 
i>iijiy fui|>ede<L 

Next year appeared Regit Sangmnis clamor 
ad QbIwh. Of this the author was Peter 
idu Moylin, wh0 was afterwards prd^ndary 
oi Canterbury;, hut Morus^ ©r More, a 
Ftmch mintfter, having the care of its pub- 
lication, was txisated as the writer by Ikfikon 
in his I^f^njh ^ecunda^ and oreTwhelnaed by 
iuch violence of invedHve^ that h6 began 
. to ifarink under the tempeft, and gave his 
perfecutors the means of knowing thfe true 
author. Du Moulin was now in great dan*- 
ger; but Milton^js pride operated agalnft his 
. malignitys and both he and his friends were 
. more wilUng that Du Moulin ihould e&ape 
^an that ht Aould be convided of 
laifbiie, . 

In this fecond Defence' he fhews that his 
eloquence is not merely fatirical ; therude'^ 
nefs of his . inveftive is equalled by the groff- 
' nefe of his flattery. " Dcferimur, Cromuclle, 
** tu folia fupcres, ad te fumma noftrarum 
^ rerum yediit, in te folo confiftit, infupe- 
** rabili tuae virtuti cedimus cundi, nemine 

M'2 ^* vei 
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f ^ vel obloq^uente, niii qui seq^uales insequalis 
f * jpfe honores fibi quacrit^ aut digniori con^- 
** ceffps inyidet, ^f jipn intelligit nihil effc 
ff ia focietate hominum xnagis vel Peo gra*' 
f * turn, vel rationi confentaneum, efle in cl-^ 
f^ vitate nihil aequius, nihil utilius> quam 
f^ potiri rerum digniffirhmn, Eum te agno- 
(^ fcunt omneSy Cromuelle, ea tucivis maxi* 
f* mus et * gloriofifiimus^ dux publici con* 
ff filiiy exercitui;m fortiiHmorum imperatoF, 
Jf patec patriae geififti. Sic tu ipontahea bo* 
f ^ norum omnium et animitus miSa voce ia? 

. r » - > 4 1 ' • • • . 

Gae&r, when he aiTumed the perpetual dic* 
tatorChip, had not more fervile or more ele- 
gant flattery, A tranflation may fliew its. 
lervility ; but its elegance is lefs attainable. 
Slaving exppfed the unikilfulnefs or {elfiflinefs 
of the former government, ** We were left,** 
fays Milton, J^ to ourfelves : the whole na- 
f* tional intereft fell into your hands, and 

* ' It may be dQubted whether gloriojtfimus be here ufed 
fjrith Milton's boafled purity. Ris ghriofa is aq illuftrlcus 
thing \ but virgloriofus is commp^ly 4 bragrart^ as iixmles 
floriofiiSk , 

<* fubfifts 
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^* fubfifts in your abilities. To your virtue, 
"overpowering and refiftlefs, every man 
♦^* gives way, except fome who, without 
" equal qualifications, aipire to equal ho- 
*' nours, or who envy the diftinftions of 
«* merit greater than their own ; or who 
•* have yet to learn, that in the coalition of 
** human fociety nothing is more pleafing to 
♦* God, or more agreeable to realbn, than 
•* that the higheft mind ihould have the Ib- 
«* vereign power. Such, Sir, are you by ge- 
** neral confeffion ; fuch are the things at- 
•* chieved by you, the greateft and moftglo- 
*' rious of our countrymen, the dire(9:or of 
•* our publick councils, the leader of un- 
•* conquered armies, the father of your 
•* country ; for by that title does every good 
** man hail you, witl> fincere and voluntary 
praife; 
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Next year, having defended all that want- 
ed defence, he found leifure to defend him- 
felf. He undertook his own vindication 
againft More, whom he declares in his title 
to be juftly called the author of the Regii 
Sanguinis clatnor^ In this there is no want of 
vehen^enq^ i>or eloquence, nor does he forget 

M4 his 
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his wonted wit ".Morud es ? an Momus ? ui 
** uterque idem eft ?'* He then remembers that 
Mprus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints 
at the known transformation : 

• — Poma alba fcrebat 
Quse poll nigra tulit Moms. 

Ayith this piece ended his controverfies ; and 
he from this time gave himfelf up to his pri- 
vate ftudies and his civil employment. 

• As fecretary to the Prptedor he is fuppofed 
to have written the Declaration of the reafoijs 
for a war wifh Spain. Hi«- agency was coij- 
fidered as of great importance j for when a 
treaty with Sweden wgs artfully fufpended, 
the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. Mil- 
ton^s indifpofition ; and the Swodifli agent 
was provoked to exprefs his wonder, that 
only one man in England could write Latin, 
and that man blind. 

Being now forty- feven years old, and fee- 
ing himfelf difencumbercd from external in- 
terruptions, he feems to have recoUedted his 
former purpofes, and planned tliree great 
4 works 
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.tfvorks for his future ^ employment : an epick 
poem, the hiftory of his country, and a die* 
tionary of the Latin tongue. 

^ .. . . ' 

To colleft a dictionary, feems a work of all 

others leaft prafticable in a ftate of blindnefs, 
becaufe k depends upon perpetual and minute 
infpedlion and collation* Nor would Milton 
probably have begun it, after he had loft his 
eyes ; but, having had it always before hinj, 
he continued it, fays Philips, almofi to bis 
dying^day ; but the papers were fo dlfcompofed 
and deficient, that they could not be Jit ted for 
the prefs. The compilers of the Latin dictio- 
nary, printed at Cambridge, had the ufe of 
them in three folios ; but what was their 
fate afterwards is not known. 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, 
when they can only be confulted by other 
eyes, is not eafy, nor poffible, but with more 
ikilful and attentive help than can be com- 
monly obtained; and it was probably the 
difficulty of confulting and comparing that 
ftopped Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; 
a period at which affliirs were not yet 

very 
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very intricate', nor authors vcrjr nurne* 

. For the fubjcft of his cpick poem, after 
piuch deliberation, long chujing^ and beginning 
fate^ he fixed upon Paradife LoJI ; a, defign fb 
comprehenfive, that it pould be juftified only 
by fuccefs. He had once defigned to cele* 
birate King Arthur, as appears from his verfes 
^o Manfus; but Arthur was referved, fays 
Fenton, to another deftiny. 

It appears, by Ibme {ketches of poetical 
projefts left in m^ufcript, and to be feen in 
Z library at Cambridge, that he had digeftcd 
his thoughts on this fubjeft into one of thofi 
wild dramas which were anciently called 
Myfteries; and Philips had feen what he 
terms part of a tragedy, beginning with the 
firft ten lines of Satan*s addrefs to the Sun. 
Thefe Myfteries confift of allegorical pcrfons ; 
fuch as Ju/ilcey Mercy ^ Faith. Of the tra- 
gedy or myftery of Paradife Loft there ^f^ 
two plans : 

The 
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The Perfons. 


ThePerfons. 


Michael. 


Mofes* 


Chpjrus of Angela. 

Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. 

Adam, with the 

Eve, J Serpent. 

Canfclence. 
Death. 


Divine Juftice, .Wis- 
dom, Heavenly Love* 
The Evening Star^ 

Hefperus. 
Chorus of Angels. * 

* • 

Lwifer. 
Adam. 


Ir^abqur, | 
Sicknefs, 1 


Confcience. 

1 


pifjContei>t, S Mutes. 
Ignorance^ 1 • 
y/ithother»4 J 
Faith. 


Labour, 1 
Sicknefs, 1 
Difcontent, 1 , 

Ignorance, f 


Hop^. 

pharity^ 


Fear^ 1 
Death; J 

Faith. 


• 


Hope. 
Charity. 


ParaJffe Loft, 


ThePerfons, 


fumed his true body 


recounting hotv he af- 
; that it corrupts not, 

becaufe 
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becaufe it is widb God in the mount ; declares 
the like of Enoch and EUah ; befides the 
purity of. the place, that cert^n pure w)nds» 
dews, and clouds, preferve it from corrup- 
tion ; whence exhorts to the fight of iGod ; 
ttUs, they cannot fee Adam In the ftate of 
innocence, by reafon of their fin. 

^ , * I debatiiur wfiat fliould become of 
Mercy, ) -ti. cu 

WifHom, J «^»^r»^hefaU. 

Chorus of Angels iingihg a] hymn of the 
Creation. ' « 

ACT ILl 

I 

> 

Heavenly Love. ^ 

Evening Star, 

Chorus fing the marriage-fong, and defcribe 
Paradife. 

A c T in. 

Lucifer, contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, ao^ relates Lucifer's 
rebellion and fall. 



ACT 
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A^"""' "l fallen. 



Eve, 

Confcience cites them to God's ejtamlhatian. 
Chorus bewsuls, and tells the go6d AdatQ has 
lofh , ' • - ' * 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradifd 

prefented by an angel with 
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Labour, Grief, Hatred, Enyy,^ 
War, Famine, Peftilerico, 
Sicknefs, Difcontenr, Igno- 
rance^ Fear, Death,' ' '^ • - • 

• To whom he gives their' nambs. Jjikewiie 

__ > . • 

Winter, Heat, Tempeft, &c* . . 

' • • ' » // . 

Faith, 1 J 

Hope, I comfort him, and inilruA Klm^ 

Charity, J .' j 

Chorus briefly concludes. , t 

t » ■ m • 

^ Such was his fkft defign, which could 
have produced only an .allegory, or inyftCTy* 
The fedlowing iketch feems to. havo attaiaed 
more.mj^turity. . ^ , : 

Adam 



Adam iltapara^fed : 

The angel Gabriel^ either * deifeending 6f 
entering ; fhcwingi fince this globe was 
created* bis frequency as much oh earth a» 
in heiVetti defcribes Paradife. Next^ the 
Cbdrus, fhewbg the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch, in Paradlfe^ after Lucifer's 
rebellion,' by command from God; and 
witb^: expreffing his defire to fee and know 
more concerning this excellent new creature, 
man. The dngel Gabriel, as by his name 
fignifykig ii prince of power, tracing Paradife 
with a more free office, paiTes by the ftation 
of the Chorus, and, delired by them, relates 
what he knew ef rpail j as fhe creation of^ 
Eve, with their love and rriarriage. After 
this, Lucifer appears; after his overthrowy 
benioahs liimfelf, feeks feVerige on mam 
The Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft ap-* 
proach. At laft, aftef difcoiirfe of enmity on 

cither fide, he departs ; whereat the Chorus 

, • . . . . 

fings of the battle and vift*)iy iti beaten, 
^ainft him and his accomplices : as before^ 
after the firft a^, was fung a hymn of the 
Gr«ation« Here again may appear Lucifer, 

relating 
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delating and infulting in what he had done 
to , the deftru€tion of man. Man next, and 
Eve haying by this cime been feduced by the 
Serj)ent, appears copfufedly covered with 
leaves, Confcience, in a fliape, accufes him ; 
Juftice cites him to the place whither Jeho- 
vah called for him; In the mean* while, the 
Chorus entertains the ilage^ and ' is informed 
by £>me angel the manner of the FalL 
Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall \ Adam 
then and Eve return ; accufe one another ; 
but efpecially Adam lays the blame to his 
wife ; is ftubborn in his ofience. Juftice ap- 
pears, reafbns with him, convinces him. The 
Chorus admoniiheth Adam, and bids him be- 
ware Lucifer's example of impenitence. The 
angel is fent to banifh them out of Paradlfe ; 
but before caufes to pafs before his ^yes, in 
(hapes, a mafic of all the evils of this life 
and world. He is fumbled, relents, defpairs: 
at laft appears Mercy, comforts him, pra-^ 
mifes the Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope^ 
and Charity; inftruftsi him; he repents, 
gives God the glory, fubmits to his penalty. 
The-Chorus briefly concludes; Compare this 
with the former draught." 

Theft 
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Thefe are very imperfeft rudiments of 
Paradife Lofi ; but k is pleifent to fee great 
Works 111 their feminal ftate, pregnant with 
latent poffibilities . of excellence ; nor could 
there be any more delightftjl enterblinment . 
than < to trace their gradual gmwth and 6x* 
panfion, and to obferve how they are fome-' 
times fudderily advanced by accidental hints, 
^d foraetimes flowfy improved by fteady 
meditation. 

a 

Invention is almoft t4ie only literary labour 
which blinditefs cann6t obftri*£fe, and- there-' 
fore he naturally folaced his folitude by the 
indulgence of his fancy, and the melody of 
his numbers. He had done wh^t he knew 
to be neceffarily previous to poetical excel-^ 
fence ; he had made himfelf acquainted with 
feemly arts and affairs ; his comprehenfion was 
extended by various knowledge^ and his me- 
«oxy ffored with intellectual trdafures. He 
was Ikilful in - many languages, and had by^ 
reading and compofition attained the fuli 
itiaftery of Ws own. He would have wanted 
little help from books, had he retained the 
power of perufing them. 

But 
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But while his greater defigns w€ire ^d-* 
vancing, having now, like many other art- 
thotSj caught the love of publieatiori, he 
-fkmuied bimfelf, as he could, with little pro^ 
du/d:iot)8^ He feut to the prefs (i 658) a ma* 
ixufcript of Raleigh, called the CabinH Coun^ 
til } zfiA next year gratified fcis naalevolenoei 
to the clefgyi by a Treatife of CivH Power in 
Efckjia/iical Cafes ^ and the Means ef removing 
Hirelings out of the Cburcbi 

Oliver was now deaa ; Ridhatd was don^ 
ftrained to refign \ the fyftem of extemporary 
government, which had been held together 
only by force, naturally fell intp fraginents 
when that force was taken away ; and Milton 
faw himfelf and his caufe in equal dangen 
But be had fliU . hope of doing fbmethingrf 
He wh>te letter's, which Toland has pub- 
lifhed, to fuch men as he thought friends to 
the new .comnoon wealth ; and even in the 
year of the Reftoration he bated no jot of heart 
or hope J but was £antaftical enough to think 
that the nation^ agitated as it was, might be 
fettled by a pamphlet, called A ready and 
eafy Way to efiablijh a Free Commonwealth ; 

Vol, L N which 
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which was, however, enough confidered to 

be both ferioufly and ludicroufly anfwered. 

• • . I, 

The obftinatc enthufiafm of the common- 
wealthmen was ( very remarkable. When thfe 
King was apparently returning, Harrington, 
with a few -affociates as fanatical as himfelf, 
ufed to meet, with all the gravity of political 
importance, to fettle an equal government by 
rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he could 
ftrike no. longer, was foolifli enough to pub- 
lifh, a few weeks before the Reftoration, 
Notes, upon a fermon preached by one Grif- 
fiths, intituled, TAe Fear of God and the King* 
To thefe notes an anfwer was written by 
L*Eftrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called 
No blind Guides. 

. But whatever Milton could write, or men 
of greater activity could do, the King was 

' now evidently approaching with * the irre- 
fiftible approbation of the people. He was 
therefore no longer fecretary, and was confe- 
quently obliged to quit the houfe which he 
held by his office; and, proportioning his 
{twi^ of danger to his opinion of the impor- 
tance of his writings, thought it convenient 

to 
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to feek fome ihelter, and hid hinjlelf for a 
time in Bartholomew-Clofe by Weft Smith- 
field. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpeft, 
perhaps unconfcioufly, paid to this great nian 
by his biographers : every houfe in which h6 
refided is hiftorically mentioned, as if it were 
an injury to negledi naming any place that 
he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his 
father's wrongs ; and promifed to admit into 
the Aft of Oblivion all, except thofe whom 
the parliament (hould except ; and the par- 
liament doomed none to capital punifliment 
but the wretches who had immediately co- 
operated in the murder of the King. Milton 
was certainly not one of them ; he had only 

juftified what they had done. 

• - » 

This juftification was indeed fufBciently 

ofenfive ; and (June 1 6) an order was iflued 

to feize Milton's Defence ^ and Goodwin's Oi- 

firuSlors ofjujiicey another book of the faitie 

N 2 tendency, 
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iefidency, and burn them by the common 
hangman. iThe attorney-general was ordered 
to pro&cute the authors ; but Milton was not 
fcized, nor perhaps very diligently purfued 

Not long after ( Auguft 1 9) the fftittei* of 
innumerable bofoms was ftilied by an ad^ 
which the King, that his mercy might ^anfr 
no recoramendatk>n of elegance,, rather called 
an aSl of oblivion than of grace. Goodwifi 
was named, with nineteen more, as incapar* 
citated for any publick truft ; but of Milton 
there was no exception ► 

Of this tendeniefs (hewn to Milton, xJb^ 
curiofity of mankind has not forborn to en^ 
quire the reafon. Burnet thinks he was foi> 
gotten; but this is ani6ther inftancc which 
may confirm Dalrymple's obfervation, wha 
fays, ** that whenever Burnet's narrations^ 
*^ are examined, he appears to be miftaken."^ 

Forgotten he was not ; for his pcofecution 
was ordered ; it muft be therefore by defign 
that he was included in the general oblivion* 
He is faid to have had friends in the Houfe^ 
fuch as Marvel^ Morrice, and Sir Thomas 

Clarges ; 
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Clargcs; and undoubtedly a man like him 
tnuil: have had mfluence. A very particular 
ftory of his efcape is told by Richardfbri in 
his Memoirs, which he received from Pope, 
as delivered by Bettertpn, who might have 
heard it from Davenant. In the war between 
the King and Parliament, Davenant was made 
prifoner, and condemned to die; but was 
fparcd at, the requeft of Milton. When the 
turn of fuccefs brought Milton into the like 
danger, Davenant repaid the benefit by ap- 
pearing in his favour. Here is a reciproca- 
tion of generofity and gratitude fb pleafihg, 
that the tale makes its own way to credit. 
But if help were wanted, I know not wher« 
to find it The danger of Davenant is cer* 
tain from his own relation ; but of his efcape 
there is no account. Betterton's narratioa 
can be traced no higher; it is not known 
that he had it from Davenant. We are told 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life ; 
but it feems not certain that Milton's life 
ever was in danger, Goodwin, who had 
committed the fame kind of crime, efcaped 
with incapacitatioh ; and as exclufion from 
publick trufl is a punifhmept which the 
power of government can commonly infiifl: 

N 3 without 
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without the help of a particular law, it re-! 
quired no great iiitereft to exempt Milton 
from a cenfure little more than verbal. Soiiier 
thing may he reafohably afcribed to venera- 
tion and compaffion; to veneration of his 
abilities, and compaffion for his diftrefles, 
which made it fit tp forgive his malice for 
his learning. He was now poor and blind ; 
and who would purfue with violence an il-r 
luftrious enemy, depreffed by fortune, an4 
difarmed by nature ? 

. The publication of the a6t of oblivion put 
him in the fame condition with his fellowr 
fubjefts. He was, however, upon fonie pre- 
tence not now known, in the cuftody of the 
ferje^nt in December ; and, when he was re- 
leafed, upon his refufal of the fees demanded, 
he and the ferjeant %yere called before the 
Houfe. He was now fafe within the Ihade 
of oblivion, and knew himfelf to be as much 
out of the power of a griping officer as any 
other man. How the queftioa was deteri- 
mined is not known. Milton would hardly 
have contended, but that he knew himfelf tQ 
have right olv his fide. 
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He then removed to Jewin-flreet, near 
Alderfgate-ftrcet ; and being blind, and by 
no means wealthy, wanted a domeftick com- 
panion and attendant ; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Eli- 
zabeth Minfhul, of a gentleman's family in 
Chefhire, probably without a fortune. All 
his wives were virgins ; for he has declared 
that he thought it grofs and indelicate to be 
a fecond hufband : upon what other principles 
his choice was made, cannot now be known ; 
but marriage afforded not much of his hap- 
pinefs. The firft wife left him in difguft 
and was brought back only by terror; the 
fecond, indeed, feems to have been more a 
favourite, but her life was fliort. The third, 
as Philips relates, opprefled his children in 
his life-time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an 
obfcure ftory, he was offered the continuance 
of his employment ; and, being prefled by 
his wife to accept it, anfwered, " You, like 
*' other women, want to ride in your coach ; 
** my wiih is to live and die an honeft man." 
If he confidcr^d the Latin fecretary as exer- 

N 4 cifing 
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cifing any of the powers of government,, ho 
that had (hared authority either with the par- 

4 

liament or Cromwell^ niight have forborn to 
talk very loudly qf his honefty ; and if he 
thought the office purely n^inifteriaU he cer-? 
tainly n>ight havehoaeftly retained it under, 
the king* But this tale has too little evidence 
to deferve a difquifition ; large offers and 
fturdy rejeftions are among the moft cottimoti 
tqpicks of falfehood. 

He h^d fo much either of prudence or grl- 
titude, that he forbore to difturb the new 
fcttleniient with any of his political or eccleT 
fiaflical x)pinions, and from this time devo- 
ted himfelf to poetry and literature, Of his 
zeal for learning, in all its parts, he gave a 
proof by publifhing, the next year (i66i) 
jdccidence commenced Grammar i a little book 
which has nothing remarkable, hut that its 
author, who had been lately defending the 
fupreme powers of his country, and wa§ 
then writing Paradife Lqft^ could defcend 
from his elevation to refcue children from 
the perplexity of grammatical confufion, and 
the trouble of leffofs^s unneceflarily re- 
peated, 

About 
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About this time El wood the quaker, being 
recommended to him as one who would 
read Latin to him, for the advantage of his 
coiiverfation ; attended him every afternoon, 
/except on Sundays. Milton, who, in his 
fetter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
Latin with an Englijh mouth is as ill a hear^ 
ing as Law French^ required that Elwood 
ihould le^rn and praftife the Italian pronun- 
ciation, which, he faid, was neceflary, if he 
would talk with foreigners. This fcems to 
have been a talk troublelbme without ufe. 
There is little reafon for preferrihg the Italian 
proni^nqation to our own, except that it is 
njorc general ; and to teach it to an Englifli- 
man i? only to nxake him a foreigner at home. 
fie who travels, if he fpeaks Latin, may fo 
foon learn (he founds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no provifion before his 
journey ; and if ftrangers vifit us, it is their 
bufinefs to pra&ife fuch conformity to our 
modes as they cxpeft from us in their own 
countries. Elwood complied with the direc- 
tions, and improved himfelf by his attend- 
ance ; for he relates, that Milton, having a 
furious ear, knew by his voice when he read 

w^hat 
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what he did not underfland, and would 
flop him, and open the moji difficult faf~ 
/ages, . 

. ( • 

In a (hort time he took a houfe in the Ar^ 
iillery Walk^ leading to BunhiU Fields i the 
mention of which concludes the regifter of 
Milton's removals and habitations. He live4 
longer in this pla^e thfiu in any other. 

He was now bufied by Paradife Loji. 
Whcnc^ he drew the original defign has been 
varioufly conjeftured, by men who cannot 
bear to think themfelves ignorant of that 
which, at laft, neither diligeace nor faga* 
city can difcaver. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy- Voltaire tells a wild and un- 
authorifed ftory of a farpe feen . by Milton in 
Italy, which opened thus : Let the Rainbow 
be the Fiddlejlick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
has been already Ihewn, that the firft con^- 
ception was of a tragedy or inyftery, not 
of a narrative, but a dramatick work, which 
Jie is fuppofed to have begun to reduce to its 
prefent term about the time (1655) when he 
^.nifhed his difpute with the defeuders of the 
king. 

2 He 
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He long before had promifed to adorn his^ 
native country by fpme great performance^^ 
while he had yet perhaps no fettled defigu, 
^nd was ftimulated pnly by fuch expectations 
as naturally arofe fron^ the furvey of his 
attainments, and the confciqufnefs of his 
powers. What he fliould undertake, it was 
difficult to deternaine* lie was long fhujingf 
(ind began late^ 

While he was obliged to divide his tliiie 
between his private ftudies and affairs of ftate, 
"his poetical labour muft have been often in- 
terrupted ; and perhaps he did little more in 
that bufy time than conftrufl: the narrative, 
fidjuft the epifodes, proportion the, parts, ac- 
cumulate images and fentiments, andtreafure 
in his naemory, or prcferve in writing, fuch 
hints as books or meditation would fupply. 
Nothing particular is known of his intellec- 
tual operations while he ^vas a ftatefman ; for, 
having every help and accommodation at hand^ 
he had no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick ftations, he 
ill yet too great not to be traced by curiofity 

to 
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to his retirement; where he has been found 
by Mr. Richardlbn, the fondeft of his ad* 
mirers, fitting Before bis door in a grey coat of 
e^arfo cloth y in warmfultry weather^ to enjoy the 
frip> air ; andjoj as 'well as in bis own room^ 
receiving the vifts of people of dijiinguijhed 
parts as well u* quality. His vifitors of high 
quality muft now be imagined to be few ; 
but men of parts might reafonably court the 
converfation of a man fo generally illuftrious^ 
that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have vifited the houfe in Bread-ftreet where 
he was born. 

According to another account, he was 
fecn in a fmall houfe, neatly enough drejfed in 
black cloathsj ft ting in a room hung with rufly 
green ; pale but not cadaverous y with chalkfones 
in his bands. Hefaidy that if it were not for 
the gouty his blindnefs would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made 
unable to ufe the common exercifes, he ufed 
to fwing in a chair, and fometimes played 
upon an organ. 
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He was now confeffedly and vifibly em- 
{doycd upon his poem, of which the pro* 
grrfs might be noted by thofe^ith whom he 
was familiar ; for he was obliged^ when he 
had compofed as many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fomc 
friend in writing them, having, at leaft for 
part of the time, no regular attendant. Thi* 
gave opportunity to obfervations and reports^ 

Mr» Philips ^bfefves, that there was a 
very remarkable circumftance in the compo- 
fure of Parndife Lsoji^ ** which I have a par- 
^* ticular reafon,*^ fays he, *<to remember; 
*' for whereas I had the perufal of it from 
« the very beginning, for fome years, as I 
**^ went from time to time to vifit him, in 
** parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at 
•* a time (which, being written by whatever 
♦* hand came next, might poffibly want 
•* c()rre£tion as to the orthography and point- 
** ing), having, as the Summer came on, 
^* not been fliewed any for a confiderable 
♦• while, and defiring the reaibn thereof, was 
*• anfwered, that his vein never happily flo^Ved 
** but from the Autumnal Equinox to the 

^ ** Vernal; 
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•* Vernal ; and that whatever he attempted 
** at other times was never to his fatisi^iStion, 
** though he courted his fancy never fo 
** much ; fo that, in all the years he was 
** about this poem, he may be faid to have 
** fpcnt half his time therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that 
in his opinion Philips has miftaken the time 
of the year ; for Milton, in his Elegies, de- 
clares that with the advance of the Spring he 
.feels the increafe of his poetical force, rede^ 
unt in carmlna vires. To this it is anfwered, 
that Philips could hardly miftake time fo well 
marked ; and it may be added, thiat Milton 
might find different times of the year favour- 
. able to different parts of life. Mr. Richard- 
fon conceives it impoflible that fuch a work 
Jbould be fufpendedfor Jix months^ , or for one. 
It may go onfq/ler orjlower^ but it mujl go on. 
By what neceflity it mufl continually go on, 
or why it might not be laid afide and refumed, 
it is not eafy. to difcover. 

This dependance of the foul upon the fea- 

, fbns, thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and 

flows of intelled, may, I fuppofe, juftly be 

derided 
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clerided as the fumes of rain imagination. 
Sapiens dominabitur q/iris. The author that 
thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with 
a little help from hellebore, that he is only- 
idle or exhaufted. But while this-notion has 
poffeffion of the head, it produces the inabi- 
lity which it fuppofes. Our -powers owe 
much of their energy to our hopes ; pojfunt 
-quia poffe vi'dentur. When fuccefs feems at- 
tainable, diligence is enforced ; but when it 
is admitted that the faculties are fuppreffed 
by a crofs wind, or a cloudy (ky, the day is 
given up without refiftance ; for who* can con- 
tend with the courfe of Nature? 

* From fuch prepoffeffions Milton feems not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his 
time an opinion that the world was in its 

" decay, and that we have had the misfortune 
to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature. 
It was fufpefted that the whole creation lan- 

■ guifhed, that neither trees nor animals had 
the height or bulk of their predeceffors, and 
that every thing was daily finking in gradual 

• diminution. Milton appears to fufpeft that 
fouls partake of the general degeneracy, and 
is not withoxit fome fear that his book is to 

be 
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be written in an age too late for hefoicit 
poefy. 

Another opinion \(^ander$ about the woricl^ 
and fometimes finds reception among wife 
men ; an opinion that retrains the operattoniS 
of the mind to particular region s» and Aip- 
pofes that a luckltfs mortal may be born in 
a degree of latitude too high or too low for 
wxfdom or for wit. From this fancy, wiM 
a& it is/ he had not wholly cleared his head^ 
when he feared left the climate %£ his poun* 
try might be too cold for flights of Lcn^gi^ 
nation* 

Into a mitfd already occupied by fuch fen- 
cies, another not more reafonable might eafily 
find its way. He that could fear left his ge- 
nius had fallen upon too old a world, or too 
chill a climate, might confiftently magnify 
to himfelf the influence of the feafons, and 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only half 
the year. 

His fubmiflion to the 'feafons was at leaA 
more reasonable than his dread of decaying 
Hatuie^ or a frigid zone ; for geineral caujfes 

operate 
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OJ>erate uniformly in a gerieral abatement of 
mental power : if lefs could be performed by 
the writer, lefs likewife would content the 
judges of his work. Among this lagging 
race of frofty grovellers he might ftill have 
rifen into eminence by producing fomething 
which tbeyjhould not willingly let die. How- 
ever inferior to the heroes who were born in 
better ages, he might ftill be great among 
his contemporaries, with the ^ hope of grow- 
ing every day greater ia the dwindle of pofte- 
rity. He might ftill be the giant of * the 
pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind* 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular 
hours of compofition, we have little account, 
and there was perhaps little to be told. 
Richardfon, who feems to have been very 
diligent in his enquiries, but difcovers always 
a wiih to find Milton difcriminated from other 
men, relates, that " he would fometimes lie 
** awake whole nights, but not a verfe could 
*• he make; and on. a fudden his poetical 
** faculty would rufli upon him with an im^ 
""^ petus, ox (tjlrum^ and his daughter was im- 
" mediately called to fecure what came. At 
** other times he would diftate perhaps forty 

Vo£. I. O *' lines 
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" lines in a breath, and then reduce them tp 
«* half the number/' 

Thcfe burfls of light, and involutions of 
darknefs ; thele traoiient and involuntary ex- 
curfions and retroeeflions of invention^ having 
fomc appearance of deviation from the com- 
mon train of Nature, arc eagerly caught by. 
the lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething of 
this inequality happens to every man in every 
mode of exertion, manual or mental. The 
mechanick cannot handle his hammer and 
his file at all, times with equal dexterity; 
there are hours, he knows not why, when 
hh band is out. By Mr. Richardfon's rela- 
tion, cafually conveyed, much regard cannot 
be claimed. That, in his intelledual hour, 
Milton called for his daughter to fecure what 
came^ may be queftioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were 
never taught to write ; nor would he hav^ 
been obliged, as is univerfally confefled, to 
have employed any cafual vifiter in difbur- 
thening his memory, if his daughter could 
have performed the office. 

The 
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The ftpry of reducing his exuberance has 
|)een tol4 of other authors, and, though doubt-- 
4efs true of every fertile and copious mind, 
feems to have been gratuitoufly transferred to 
Milton. . 

. iWhat he has told us, and we cinnot now 
ktK)w more, is, that he compofed much of 
, hi? poem in the night and morning, I fup- 
pofe before his miQd was difturbed with com- 
mon bufincfs ; and that he poured out with 
great fluency his unpremeditated verfe. Ver* 
lification, free, like his, from the diftrefles of 
rhyme, mufl, by a work {o long, be made 
prompt and habitual ; atid, when his thoughts 
were once adjufted, the words would come at 
his command. 

At what particular times of his life the 
parts of his work were written, cannot often 
be known. The beginning of the third book 
(hews that he had loft his fight ; and the Li- 
trodudtion to the feventh, that the return of 
the King had clouded him with difcounte- 
nance ; and that he was offended by the licen- 
tious feftivity of the Reftoration* Th^re are 

O 2 no 
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no other internal notes of time. Milton, 
being now cleared from all efft&s of his dif- 
loyalty, had nothing required from him but 
the common duty of living in quiet, to be 
rewarded with the common right of protec- 
tion : but this, which, when he fculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more 
than he Roped, feems not to have fatisfied 
him ; for no fooner is he fafe, than he finds 
himfelf in danger, fallen on evil days and evil 
fonguesj and with darknefs and with danger 
compaJs*d round. This darknefs, had his eyas 
been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
fer ved compaffion ; but to add the mentioQ 
of danger was ungrateful and unjuft. He 
was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time was 
come in which regicides could no longer boaft 
their wickednefs. But of evil tongues for Mil- 
ton to complain, required impudence at lead 
equal to his other powers; Milton, whofc 
warmeft advocates muft allow, that he never 
-fpared -any afperity of reproach or brutality 
of infolence. ■ 

"' But the charge itfelf leems to he* falfe; 
•for it would be hard to recolle<5t any reproach 
<:aft-upon him, either lerious or ludicrous, 

» -^ through 
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through the whole remaining part of his life- 
He purfued his ftudies, or his amufements^ 
without perfecution, nK>lefl:ation, or infult. 
Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, 
however mifufed ': they who contemplated in 
Milton the fcholar and the wit, were con- 
tented to forget the reviler of his King. 

When the plague (i6dc) raged in Lon- 
don, Milton took refuge at Chalfont in 
Bucks ; where Elwood, who had taken the 
houfe for him, firft faw a complete copy of 
Paradife Loft^ and, having perufed it, faid to 
him, *' Thou haft faid a great deal upon 
** Paradife Loji ; what haft thou to fay upon 
^^ Paradife Found r' 

Next year, when the danger of infeftion 
had ceafed, he returned to Bunhill-fields, 
and defigned the publication of his poem. 
A licenfe was neceflary,' and he could expefl: ^ 
no great kindnefs from a chaplain of the 
archbifliop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to have been treated with tendernefs ; 
for though objedlions were made to particular 
paflagcs, and among them to the fimile of 
the fun eclipfed in the firft book, yet the 

O 3 licenfe 
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licenfc was granted ; aad he fold hia copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
ftipulation to receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred (hould be fold of the firft 
edition ; and again, five pounds, after the fale 
of the fame number of the fecond edition ; 
and another five pounds after the fame fale of 
the third. JJone^ the three editions were 
to be extended beyond fifteen hundred co- 
pies. 

The firft edition was of ten books, in a 
fmall quarto. The titjes were varied fron^ 
year to year; and an advert! fement and the 
arguments of the books were omitted \vi fome 
copies, and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to 
his fecond payment, for which the receipt 
was figned April 26, 1669. The fecond 
edition was not given till 1674; it was 
printed in fmali oftayo ; and the number of 
books was increafed to twelve, by a divifion 
of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fmall improvements were made. The third| 
edition was publifhed in 1678 ; and the wi- 
dow. 
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do^?r, to whom the oopy was then ta devdive, 
fold all her claims to Simmons for eight 
pounds, tccordmg to her receipt given Dec. 
21, i4^8o« Simmons had already agreed to 
transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer 
for twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer fold to 
Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 1683, and 
half, March 24, 1690, at a price confiderably 
enlarged. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
pQjem hav^ been always mentioned as evi- 
dMices of negleded merit, and of the uncer- 
tainty of literary fame ; and enquiries have 
boen m^de, and conjeftures offered, about 
the caufes of its long obfcurity and late re- 
ception. But has the cafe been trply ftated ? 
Have not lamentation and wonder been la- 
viflied on an evil that was never felt ? 

That In the reigns- of Charles and James 
the Paradife Loft received no publick accla- 
mations, is readily confefled. Wit and lite- 
rature were on the fide of tjie Court * aiid 
who that folicited favour or the fiafhion 
would venture to praife the defender of the 
regicides? AH that he-himfelf could think 

O 4 his. 
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his due," from evil tongues in en>ll days^ was 
that reverential lilence which vyas gpnerouCly 
preferved. But it cannot be inferred that his 
poem was not read, or not, however, unwil- 
lingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be cbnfidercd, will juftify 
the publick. Thofe who have no power to' 
judge of paft times but by their own> fliQuld 
always doubt their conclufions. The fale of 
books was' not in Milton's age what it is in 
the prefent. To read was not then a general 
amufement; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themfelves disgraced by igr 
norance. The women had not then afpired 
to literature, nor was every houfe fupplied 
with a clofet of books. Thofe, indeed, who 
profeffed learning, were not lefs learned than 
at any other time j but of that middle race 
of ftudents who read for pleafure or accom- 
plifliment, and who buy the numerous pro- 
dudls of modern typography, the number 
was then comparatively fmalh To prove the 
paucity of readers, it may be fuffieient to 
r^mr. rk, that the nation had been fatisfied, 
tVcm 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, 
%v;th only two editions of the works of 

Shakfpearc, 
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Shakfpeare, which probably did not toge- 
ther make one thoufand copies. 

The fale. of thirteen hundred copies in' 
two years,* ih' oppofition to fo much recent 
efnmity, and to a ftyle of verfification new to 
4II and difgufiing to naany, was an uncom* 
• mon example of the prevalence of genius. 
The demand did not immediately increafe ; 
for many more readers than were fupplied at 
firft the nation did not afford. Only three 
thoufand were fold in eleven years ; for it 
forced its way without afliftance : its admirers 
did not dare to publifh their opinion; and 
the opportunities now given of attracting 
notice by advertifements were then very few ; 
for the means of proclaiming the publicatiozi 
of new books have been produced by t:hat . 
general literature which now pervades the 
nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy 
ftill advanced, till the Revolution put an end 
to the fecrecy of love, and Paradife Lojl 
broke into open view with fufficient fccurity 
of kind reception. 

Fancy 
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Fancy can liardly forbear 'to omjaflure 
with what tamper Milton furvcyed the iilcat 
progrefs of his woii:, and iiiafked his* repii- 
tjitton dealing its way in a ]dnd of fobter- 
uRDeo^s current thr;ough ^r and filesiieu - I 
cannot biit ccHiceive him culm and confident,^ 
little difappQioted^ not at all dejtifted, lelyiog 
on hia own merit with ibady confcioufnefs, 
and waitings withtmt impatiencct the vicif** 
fitudcs of opimon, and the impartiality of a 
futyre generation. 

In the mean time he continued, his ftudies, 
and fupplicd the want of fight by a very 
odd expedient, of which Philips gives the fol-- 
lowing account : 

Mr. Philips tells us, ** that though our 
** author had daily about him one or other 
to read, fome perfons of man's eftatc, 
who, oftheir own accord, greedily catched 
** at the opportunity of being his readers, 
♦* that they might as. well reap the benefit of 
" what they read to him, as oblige him by 
•* the benefit of their reading ; and others of 
** younger years were fent by their parents to 

*' the 
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<* the fame end : yet excufing only the 
*< eldeft ckoghter, by reafon of her bodily 
^^ infirmity, and difficult utterance of fpeedi, 
<^ (which, to fay tmth» I doubt was the 
f^ principal caufe of excufing her), the other 
^^ two were condemned to the performance 
?* of reading, and exaiflly pronouncing of 
^* all the languiages of whatever book he 
** ihould, at one time or other, think fit to 
f ^ perufe, viz. the Hebrew {and I think the 
^* Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
" Spanifli, and French. All which forts of 
^* books to be confined to read, without un- 
*^ derftandingone word, muft needs be a trial 
** of patience almoft beyond endurance. Yet 
** it was endured by both for a long time, 
though the irkfomenefs of this employ- 
ment could not be always concealed, but * 
broke out more and more into expreffions 
*' of uneafinefs ; fo that at length they were 
** all, even the eldeft alfo, fent o^it to learn 
*' fome curious and ingenious forts of manu- 
" fafture, that are proper for women to 
** learn ; particularly embroideries in gold or 
f^filver.** 
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In the fcenc of mifery which this mode, of 
intelledual labour fets before our eyes, it is 
hard to determine whether the daughters or 
the father are moft to be lamented. A Ian- 
guage nbt underftood can never be. fo read as 
to give pleafure, and very feldom fo. as to 
convey meaning. If few men would have 
had refolution to write books with fuch em- 
barraffments, few likewife would have wanted 
ability to find fome better expedient. 

Three years after his Paradlfe Loji (1667), 
he publifficd his Hlflory of England^ compri- 
fingthe whole fable of GeofFry of Monmouth, 
and continued to the Norman invafion. 
Why he (hould have given the firft part, 
which he feems not to believe, and which is 
univerfally rejefted, it is difficult to conjee* 
ture. The ftyle is harfti ; but it has fome - 
thing of rough vigour, which perhaps may 
often ftrike, though it cannot pleafe. 

On this hiftory the licenfer again fixed his 

claws, and before he would tranfmit it to 

the prefs tore out feveral parts. Some cen- 

fures of the Saxon monks' were taken away, 

4 left 
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led they ihould be applied to the modern 
clergy 5 and a charafter of the Long Par- 
liament, and Aflembly of Divines, was ex- 
cluded; of which the, author gavp a copy to 
the earl of Anglefea, and which, being af- 
terwards publiflied, has been fince inferted in 
its proper place, :.':;:. . 

The fame year were ]^viAted- Paradj/e Re^ 
gainedy and Sampfqn ''2igonijles) * tragedy 
written in Imitation' of the ancients, and 
never defigned by the author for the ftage. 
Thefe poems were publiflied by another 
bookfeller. It has been alked, whether Sim- 
mons was difcouraged frona receiving them 
by the flow fale of the former ? Why a wri- 
ter changed his bookfeller a hundred years 
ago, I am far from hoping to difcover. It is 
certain, that he who in two years fells thir- 
teen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, 
bought for two payments of five pounds each, 
has no reafon to repent his purchafe. 

When Milton fliewed Paradife Regained to 
El wood, ^* This," faid he, ** is owing to 
** you ; for you put it in my head by the 

** queftion 
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<^ <}U«A(oii you pDt Come at ChaJifont^ vtlpkh 
^* ofherwife I had not tiiought of/* 

His laft poetical offspring wa6 hifr favourite. 
He Gould not, as Elwood relates^ endure to 
hear Paradije L^ preferred to Par^Je ^i-- 
gained. Many caufes may vitiate a writer^s 
judgement of his own works. On that which 
baa coft him much Ubour he iets a }vgh 
value, becaufe he is unwilling t6 thini; that 
he has been diligent in y^iu ; what h^s been 
produc(jd without tcMlibtne effprts is , confi- 
dered with delight, as a proof of vigOMUS 
faculties and fertile invention ; an.d the laft 
work, whatever it ht^ has neceflarily irioft 
of the grAce of novelty. Milton, however it 
happened, had ihis prejudice, ^nd had it to 
hlmfelii. 

To thajt multiplicity of attainnients, and 
. ^extent. of compf«jhen(k>n, that entitle this 
great author to our veneration, may be added 
a kind of humble dignity, which did not 
idifdainN the meaneft fervices to literature, 
,The epiek poet, the cpntrovertift, the poli- 
tician, having already defcended to accornr 
:modate children with a book of rudiments^ 

now. 
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npvfy m the JUft years of lus life, compofcd 
a book of Logick^ for the inttiatiaa of ftud^intf 
itiphilofophy : and publiflied (167a) ^r^isf 
Lagka plenior In/iiiutia ad Petri Rami mtihch 
d»m concinnata ; that is, ^^ A new Schen^ odf 
** Logick, according to the Method of Ra*- 
** mus." I know not whether, even in this 
book, he did not intend an ad of hofiilky 
ag^inil: the Univeriities ; for Ramus was oue 
of the firft oppugners of the old philofophyi 
who dlAurbed with innovations the quiet of 
the fchools. 

.His polemical difpofition again revived. 
He had now been fafe fo long^ tiiat he fprgot 
his fears, and publiflied a Trtatife of true J2^- 
(jgio]9, Herefy, Scb'tjm^ Toleration^ and the b^ 
Means to prevent tbi Growth cf Popery; 

But this little trad is modeftly written, 
with refpedful mention of the ChurcE of 
England, and an appeal to the thirty-ninf 
articles. His principle of toleration is, agree- 
ment in thefufficicncyof the Scriptures ; and 
he extends it to all who, whatever their opl^ 
nions are, profefs to derive them from the 
facred books. The papifts appeal to- other 
6 tefti- 
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teflimonieSy and are therefore in his opinion 
not to be .permitted the liberty of either pub- * 
lick or private worfliip; for though they^ 
plead confcience, we have no warranty he fays^ 
1o regard confcience which is not grounded in 
Scripture. - " 

.. - • I ♦ 

Thofe who are not convinced by his rea-' 
ions, may be perhaps delighted with his wit. 
The term Roman catholick is, he fays, one of 
the Pope^s bulls ; // is particular univerfal^ or 
catholick fehifmatick. 

He has, however, fomething better. As 
the beft prefervative againfl: Popery, he re- 
commends the diligent perufal of the Scrip- 
tures; a duty, from which he warns the buiy 
part of mankind not to think- themfelves e^- 
cufed. 

' ' He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with 

Ibme additions. 

• . . * 

In^ the laft year of his life he fent to the 
prefs, leeming to take delight in publication i 
a coUeftion of Familiar Epiftles in Latin ; to 
which, being too few to make a volume, he 

added 
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added (bme academical exercifes, which per- 
haps he peruied with pleafure, as they re- 
called to his memory the days of youth ; but. 
for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader, 

, When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, 
the gout, with which he had been long tor- 
mented, prevailed over the enfeebled powers 
of nature. He died by a quiet and lilent ex- 
piration, about the tenth of November 1674, 
at his houfe in Bunhill-fields ; and was buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at 
Cripplegate. His funeral was very fplendidly 
and numeroufly attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have 
been no memorial ; but in our time a monu- 
ment has been eredled in Weftmiiifter- Abbey 
To the Author of Paradife Lojiy by Mr. Ben - 
fon, who has in the infcription beftowed 
more words upon himfelf than upon Milton. 

When the infcription for the monument 
of Philips, in which he was faid to be JoH 
MUtono fecundus ^ was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, 
then dean of Wcftminfter, he refufed to ad- 
Vox. I. JP mit 



mit it ; the name of Milton was, in his opi^ 
nion, too deteftable to be read on the Wall of: 
a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury^ 
who fucceeded him* being, authw of the ia* 
Icription, permitted its reception. " Aa& 
*' fuch has been the change of publick opi- 
•^ nion/*^ faid Dr. Gregory, from whom I 
heard this account, " that I have feen" erefted 
•' in the church a ftattte of that manv whofe 
*.' name I once knew confideped as a pollution; 
*< of its walls." 

Milton has fhe reputation of having been* 
in his youth . eminently beautiful, fo as- ta 
have been called the Lady of his college. 
His hair, which was of a light brown, parted 
at the foretop, and hung down upon his 
Ihouldcrs, according to the picture which fee 
has given of Adam. He was, however, not 
of the heroick ftature, but rather below the 
middle fize, according to Mr*- Richardfon^ 
who mentions him as having narrowly efcaped^ 
from being Jhort and thick.- He was vigorous- 
and a£tive, and delighted in the exercife of 
the fword, in which he is related to have- 
been eminently IkilfuL His weapon was, 1 
believe,, not the rapier, but the backfword^ 

.-of 
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tii which he recommends the ufe in his bogk 
iMft Bducatioiu 

His eyes are faid never to have been bright } 
but, if he was a dexterous fencer^ they mu0 
have been once quick* 

• 

His doffleftick habits, {6 far as they are 
known ^ were thofe of a feverc ftudent. He 
drank little ftrong drink of any kindj andl 
fed without delicacy of choice pr excefs in 
quantity^ In his yoiith he ftudied late at: 
night J but afterwards changed his hours^ 
and refted in bed from nine to four in the 
Summer^ and five in Winter* The courfe 
of his day was beft known after he was blind* 
When he firft rofe, he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew Bible, and then ftudied till twelve 5 
thc« took fbme exircife for an hour ; then 
dined ; then played on the organ^ and fung, 
or heard another (ing ; then ftudied to fix 3 
then entertained his vjfiterg, till eight; then 
fupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and 4 
glafs of water, went to bed* 

So is his life defcribedj but this even 
tenour appears attainable only in Colleges* 

Pa He 
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He that lives in the world will fometimes 
have the fucceffion of his praftice broken and 
confufed* Vifiters, of whom Milton is re- 
prefented to have had great numbers, will 
come and ftay unfeafbnably ; bufinefs, of 
which every man has fome, muft be done 
when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had 
fomething read to him by his bedfide ; per- 
haps at this time his daughters were em- 
ployed. He compofed much in the morning, 
and didated in the day, fitting obliquely in 
^n elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 
arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of 
his care. In the civil wars he lent his per- 
fonal eftate to the parliament ; but when, 
after the conteft was decided, he folicited re- 
payment, he met not only with negleft, but 
Jharp rebuke; and, having tired both himfelf 
and liis friends, was given up to poverty and 
hopelefs indignation, till he (hewed how able 
he was to do greater fervice. He was then 
made Latin fecretary, with two hundred 
pounds a year ; and had a thoufand pounds 

for 
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for his Defence of the People, His widow, 
who, after his death, retired to Namptwich 
in Cheftiire, and died about 1729, is faid to 
have reported that he loft two thoufand 
pounds by entrufting it to a fcrivener ; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the 
Church, he had grafped an eftate of about 
fixty pounds a year belonging to Weftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other fharers of ^the 
plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
to return. Two thoufand pounds, which he 
had placed in the Excife-office, were alfo loft. 
There is yet no reafon to believe that he was 
ever reduced to indigence. His wants, being 
few, were competently fupplied. He fold 
his library before his death, and left his fa- 
mily fifteen hundred pounds, on which his 
widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred 
to each oi his daughters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. 
He read all the languages which are confi- 
dered either as learned or pqlite; Hebrew, 
with its two dialefts, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanifh. In Latin his Ikill was 
fuch as places him in the firft rank of writers 
and criticks ; and he appears to have culti- 

P 3 vated 
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vated Italian with uncommon diUgcacef Thd 
books in which his, daughter, whp \ifed tq 
read to him, r^prefented him a^ moft delight* 
ing, after Homer, which he could almoft re* 
peat, were Ovid's Metamorphofes and Euri-i- 
pidcs. His Euripides is, by Mr. Crajdgck*! 
kindnefs, now in my hands ; the margin is 
Ibmetimes noted ; but J have fquad i*Dthiiig 
remarkable, 

Of the Englifli poets he fet moft v^lu? 
upon Spenfer, Shakfpeare, ^nd Cowleyv 
SpeiiJi^r was apparently his favourite: Shak- 
fpeare he may eafily be fuppofed to Hkei 
with every. other fkilful reader } but I (hould 
not have expected that Cowley, whole ideas, 
of excellence were fo different from his own, 
would have had riiuch of his apptobatidn. 
His charafter of J)ryden, who fometimes 
vifited liim, wjs, that he was a good rhymift, 
but no poet. 

His theQloglcal opinions are faid to have 
beeii firft Calyiniftical ; and afterwards, per- 
haps when he began to hate the Prefbyte^ 
rians, to have tended towards Arminianifoit 
Jnthe mixed queftions qf theology and go? 

* 
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vernment, he never thinks that he can recede 
far enough from popery,, or prelacy; but 
what Batrdius fays of Erafmus feems ap- 
plicable to him, magis habuit quod fugerety 
quam quod fequeretur^ He had determined 
rather what to condemn, than what to ap- 
prove. He has riot aflbciated himfelf with 
any denomination of Proteftants : we knpw 
rather what he was not, than what he was. 
He was not of the church of Rome ; he was 
not of the church of England. 

To be of no churchy is dangerous. Reli- 
gion, of which the rewards are diftant, and 
which is animated only by Faith . and Hope, 
will glide by degrees out of the mind, unlefs 
It be invigorated and reimprefled by external 
ordinances, by ftated calls to worfliip, and 
the falutary influence of example. Milton, 
who appears to have had full convidion of 
the truth of Chriftianity, and to have re* 
garded the Holy Scriptures with the pro-r 
foundeft veneration, to have been untainted 
by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and 
to haye lived in a confirmed belief of the 
immediate and occafional agency of Provi* 
flerice, yet grew old without any vifibje veorT 

P 4 " ihipt 
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fhip. In the diftribution of his hours, there 
was no hour of prayer, either Iblitary, or 
with his houfehold ; omitting publick prayers, 
he omitted all. 

Of this ortiiffion the reafbn has been 
fought, upon a fuppofition which ought never 
to be made, that men live with their own 
approbation, and juftify their condudfe to them- 
felves. Prayer certainly was not thought 
fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft 
parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of 
innocence, and efEcacioufly after their fall. 
That . he lived without prayer can hardly be 
affirmed ; his ftudies and meditations werp 
an habitual prayer. The negle£t of it in his 
family was probably a fault for which he 
condemned himfelf, and which he intended 
to correft, but that death, as too often hap? 
pens, intercepted his reformation, 

* 

His political notions were thofe of an acri- 
monious and furly republican, for which it 
is not known that he gave any better reafon 
than that a popular government was the moji 
frugal I for the trappings of a monarchy would 
fet up an ordinary commonwealth^ It is furely 

very 
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very {hallow policy, that fuppofes money to 
be the chief good ; and even this, without 
confidering that the fupport and expence of 
a Court is, for the moft part, only a parti- 
cular kind of trafiick, by which money is 
circulated, without any national impoverllh- 
rnent* 

Afilton^s republicanifm was, I am afraid, 
founded in an envious hatred of greatnefs, 
and a fuUen dqfire of independence ; in petu- 
lanpe impatient of controul, and pride dif- 
dainful of fuperiority. He hated monarchs 
in the ftate, and prelates in the church ; for 
he hated all whom he was required to obey. 
It is to be fufpefted, that his predominant de- 
fire was to deftroy rather than eAablilh, and 
that he felt . not fb much the love of liberty 
as repugnance to authority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft 
loudly clamour for liberty do not moft libe- 
rally grant it. What we know of Milton's 
charafter, in domeftick relations, is, that he 
was fevere and arbitrary. His family con- 
fifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomething like a Turkifti contempt of 

females, 
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females, as fubordinate and inferior beingS. 
That his own daughters might not break the 
ranks, he fufFered them to be depreffed by a 
mean and penurious cducaticm. He thought 
wcHnan made only for obedience, and man 
only for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be ex- 
pected. His {ifter, firft married to Mr. Phi- 
lips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, a friend 
of her firft hufband, who fucceeded him in 
the Crown-office. She had by her firft huf-- 
hand Edward and John, the two nephews 
whom Milton educated ; and by her fecond-, 
two daughters* 

His brother. Sir Chriftopher^ had two 
daughters, Mary and Catherine, and a foit 
Thomas, who fucceeded Agar in the Crown- 
office, and left a daughter living in 1749 in 
Grpfvenor-ftreet. 

Miltdn had children only by his firft wife J 
Anne, Mary, and Deborah, Anne, though 
deformed, married a mafter-builder, and died 
of her firft child. Mary died fingle, Deborah 
njfirried Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spital- 

fields, 
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fields, and lived feventy^fix years, to Auguft 
J 727. This is the daughter of whom pub-r 
lick mention h^s been made. She could 
repeat the fir ft lines of Homer, the Meta* 
morphofes, and fome of Euripides, by having 
often read them. Yet here incredulity is 
ready to m^ke a ftand. Many repetitions ar© 
jieceflary to fix in the .memory lines not un* 
derftood; and why fliould Milton wlfh or 
want to hear them fo often I Thefe lines 
were at the beginning of the poems. Of a 
took written in a language npt underftood^ 
the beginning raifes no more attention than 
the end; and ^s thofe* that underffend it 
know commonly the beginning beffc, its re«* 
hearfal will feldom be necefiary. It is not 
likely that Milton required any paflagc to be 
{0 much repeated as that his daughter could 
Jearn it ; nor likely that he defired the initial 
lines to be read at all ; nor that the daughter, 
weary of the drudgery of pronouncing un^ 
ideal founds, would volyntarily conjaut them 
to memory,. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a pre* 
fent, and promifed fome eftabliftiment ; but 
died foQji after, Queeu Caroline fent her 

fifty 
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fifty guineas. She had feven fbns and three 
daughters; but none of them had any chil- 
dren, except her fon Caleb and her daughter 
Elizabeth* Caleb went to Fort St. George 
in the Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
whom nothing is now known. Elizabeth 
married Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and had feven children, who all died. 
She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's ihop, 
firft at Halloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
lane near Shoreditch Church. She knew little 
of her grandfather, and that little was not 
good. She told of hi^ harflmefs to his daugh- 
ters, and his refiifal to have them taught to 
write ; and, in oppofition to other accounts, 
reprefented him as delicate, though tempe- 
rate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for 
her benefit. She had fo little acquaintance 
with diverfion or gaiety, that flie did not 
know wliat was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were 
only one hundred and thirty pounds, though 
Dr. Newton brought a large contribution ; 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonfon, a 
man who is to be praifed as often as he is 

named. 
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named. Of this fum one hundred pounds 
was placed in the flocks, after fome debate 
between her and her hufband in whofe name 
it (hould be entered ; and the reft augmented 
their little ftock, with Which they removed 
to Jflington. This was the greateft benc- 
fadion that Paradife Lojl ever procured the 
author's defcendents ; and to this he who has 
now attempted to relate his Life, had the 
honour of contributing a Prologue. 
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I N the exaimnatioii of Milton s poetical 
works, I (hall pay fb much regard to time as 
to begin with his juvenile productions. Foj? 
his early pieces he ieetns to have had a degree 
of fondnefs not very Iftudable : what he has 
once v^itteu he fefolves to preferve^ and 
gives to the publick an unfinifhed poem^ 
which he broke off becaufe he was no^ 
thing fatisfied with what he bad done^ fuppo- 
fing his readers lefs nice than himfelf. Thefe 
preludes to his future labours are in Italian^ 
Latin^ and Englifh. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to fpeak as a critic ; but I have heard 
them Commended by a man well qualified 
to decide their merits The Latin pieces are 
lufcioufly elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquifite imitation 
of the ancient . writers, by the purity of the 
difkion, and the' harmony of the numbers^ 
than by any powef of invention, or vigour of 
fentiment* They are not all of equal value ; 
the elegies excell the odes ; and fome of the 
cxercifes on Gunpowder Treafon might have 
been fjpared^ 

The 
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llie Englifh poems, though they make no 
J^fomifes of Paradife Loji^ have this evidence' 
Off genius, that they have a caft original and 
Unborrowed. But therr peculiarity is not 
excellence : if they differ from the verfes of 
others, they differ for the worfe ; for they 
are to&. often diftingurflbed hy repulfive harih^ 
fiefs ; the combinations of words^ are new^ 
but they are not pleafing j the rhymes and 
epithets fecm ta be laborioully fought, and 
violently applied^ 

That in the early parfof his life he wrote' 
with much care appears from his^manufcripts^ 
h,appiiy preferved at Cambridge, in which 
many of his fmaller works are found as they 
were firfl: written, with the fubfequent cor-- 
reftions-. Such reliques fhew how excellence 
is acquired j what we hope ever to do with 
cafe, we may learn firft to^ do wkh dili- 
genccr 

Thofe who admire the beauties of thi^ 
great poet, fometimes force their own judge-* 
fiient into falfe approbation of his little 
pieces,, and prevail upon themfelvea to thinlfr 

that 
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that admirable which is only fingular. All 
that Ihort compolitions can commonly attain 
is neatnefs and elegance. Milton never learned 
the art of doing little things with grace ; he 
overlooked the milder excellence of fuavity 
and fbftnefs ; he was a Lion that had no Ikill 
in dandling the Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praifc 
has been beftowed is Lycidas ; of which the 
diftion is harfh, the rhymes uncertain, and 
the numbers unpleafing. What beauty there 
is, we mufl: therefore feek in the fentiments 
and images. It is not to be confidered as the 
cffuiion of real paffion ; for paffion runs not 
after remote allufions and obfcurc opinions. 
Paffion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethufe and Mincius, 
nor tells of rough fatyrs znd fauns wilb cloven 
heel. Where there is leifure for fidtion there 
is little grief. 

111 this poem there is no nature, for there 
is no truth ; there is no art, for there is 
notliing new. Its form is that of a paftoral, 
cafy, vulgar, and therefore difgufting : what- 
ever irnnges it can fupply^ are long ago ex- 

haufted ; 
6 
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haui^ed J and its inherent improbabiEtjr al- 
ways forces dif!atisfa£kion on the mind» 
When Cowley tells of Hervey that they^ 
ftudied together, it is eafy to ftippofe how 
much he muft mils the companion of hia 
labours, and the partner of his difcoveries ; - 
but what ima^e of tendemefs can be excited 
by thefc lines ? 

Wc drove a field,, and both together* heard 
What time the grey fly wisids her fultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the frefli dews of night* 

We know that they never drove a field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten; and 
though it be allowed that the reprefentation 
may be allegorical, the true meaning is Co 
uncertain and remote, that it is never fought, 
becaufe it cannot be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copies, and flowers,, 
appear the heathen deitifes ; Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and ^olus, with a long train of 
mythological imagery, fuch as a College eafily 
fupplies. Nothing can lefs difplay know- 
ledge, or lefs exercife invention, than to tell 
how a fliepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, without any 
^ Vol. 1. Q^ judge 
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The penjive man, at one time, walks unfien 
to mpie at midnight ; and at ianother hears 
the fullen curfew. If the weather drives him 
iiome, he fits in a r4x>m lighted only by gl&w* 
ing embers ; or by a lonely lamp outwatches 
the North Star, to difcover the habitatipn of 
feparate (bvils, and varies the (hades of me- 
ditation, by contemplating the magnificent 
or pathetick fcenes of tragick and epic poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy 
with rain aiid wind, hie walks into the dark 
tracklefs^ woods, falls aileep by fome nuir- 
muring water, and with melancholy enthu- 
fiafm experts fbme dream of prognofiication, 
or Ibme mufick played by aisrial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, 
iilent inhabitants of the breafl that neither 
receive nor tranfmit communication ; no menr 
tion is therefore made of a philofophical; friend, 
or a pleafant companion. Serioufhefs doesf 
not arife from 2«iy participation of calamity, 
nor gaiety from the pleafures of the bottle. 

ft 

The man of chearfulnefs ^.hzvmg eachaufted 
the country, tries what towered cities will' 

afford. 
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afibrd^ and mingles With fcenes of fplendor, 
gay affemblies, and nuptial feftivities; but 
he mingles a mere fpedator, as, when the 
learned comedies of Jonfon, or the wild dra« 
mas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attends 
the theatre. 

The penfivs man never lofes himfeif in 
er owds, but walks the cloifter, or frequents 
the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
forfaken the Church. 

Eoth his chara<9:ers delight in muiitk ; but 
he feems to think that chearful notes would 
have obtained from Pluto a compleat difinif- 
fion of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds 
enly procured a conditional releafe. 

For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes- 
no proviiion ; but Melancholy he conduds 

with great dignity to the clofe of life. 

\ 

Through thefe two poems the images are 
properly felefted, and nicely diftingui(hed ; 
but the colours of the diftion feem not fuffi- 
clently difcriminated. His Chearfulnefs is 
without levity, and his Penfivenefs without 

0^3 5^P^- 
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afperity. I know not whether the chara<Slerfi! 
are kept fufficiently apart. No mirth can, 
indeed, be found in his melancholy ; but I am 
afraid that I always meet fome melancholy in 
his mirth. They are two nqble efforts of 
imagination* 

^he greateft of his juvenile performances 
is the Majk of Comus ; in which may very 
plainly be difcovered the dawn or twilight of 
Paradife Loji. Milton appears to have formed 
very early that fyftem of didlion, and mode 
of verfe, which his maturer judgement ap- 
proved, and from which he never endea- 
voured nor dcfired to deviate* 

Nor does Gomus afford only a Ipecimen of 
his language ; it exhibits likewife his power 
of delcription, and his vigour of lentiment, 
employed in the praife and defence of virtue, 
A work more truly poetical is. rarely found ; 
alluiions, images, and defcriptive epithets, 
embelliih almoft every period with lavifh de^ 
coration. As a feries of lines, the|:efore, it 
may be confidered as worthy of all the ad^ 

pfiiration with which the vptaries have re- 

• ,',..■ ■ , ■ . . . ■ 

ceived it. 
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' As a drama it is deficient. The a£lion W 
ftot probable. A Mafque, in thofc parts 
where fupernatural intervention is admitted^ 
muft indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
imagination ; but, fo far as the aftion is 
rnerely human, it ought to be reafoiiable, 
which can hardly be faid of the conduft of 
the two brothers; who, when their fifter 
(inks with fatigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, 
wander both away together in fearch of ber- 
ries too far to find their way back, and leave 
a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs and danger 
of Iblitude. This however is a de£e(5 over- 
balanced by its convenience, 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that 
the prologue fpoken in the wild wood by the 
attendant Spirit is addrefled to the audience ; 
a mode of tommunication fo contrary to the 
nature of dramatick reprefentation, that no 
precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spu'it is too long ; an 
objedion that in ay be made to almoftall the 
following fpeeches : they have not thc.fprite- 
linefs of a dialogue. imimated^ bry reciprocal 

0^4 .. CQUi^ 
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conteation, but feem rather declaq^ations de^ 
Jiberately cbmpoied, and formally tcpetticd, 
oa a iQoral qi^ftion. The auditor therefore 
liftens as t<^ a lt€turc^ without paiIion> with-r 
out anxiety* 

The fong of Comus has airinef^ and jol« 
lity; but, what may recommend Milton'i 
morals as well as his poetry, the invitations 
to pleafuris are fo gpneral, that they excite no 
diftihd images of corrupt enjoyment, and 
take no dangerous hold on the fancy, 

The following foliloquies of Comus and 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious. The fong 
muft owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At laft the Brothers enter, with too 
much tranquillity; and when they have 
feared left their fifter fliould be in danger, 
.aad hoped that fhe is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity, 
and the Younger finds how fine it is to be a 
pbijofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form of a 

(hepherd; and the Brother, inftead of being 

in hafte to afk his help, praifes his finging; 

4 ^nd 
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and enquires his bufinefs in that place. It is 
remarkable, that at this interview the Bro- 
ther is taken with a fliort fit of rhyming. 
The Spirit relates that thfe Lady is In the 
power of Comus ; the Brother moralifes again ; 
and the Spirit makes a long narration, of ho 
ufe becaufe it is falfe, and therefore unfuitable 
to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, 
and the fentiments are generous ; but there is 
fomething wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comu$ 
is the moil animated and a£e£ting iceae of 
the drama, and wants nothing but a briflcer 
reciprocation of objeftions and replies, to in- 
vite attention, and detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous, and full of image- 
'Ty ; but they are harfh in their diftion, and 
not very mufical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures aiie ttfo 
bold, and the language too luxuriant for dia-' 
Jogue. It is a drama in the epic ftyle, ihclfc- 
^ gantly fplendid, and tediouAy inftru^live. 

The 
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The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton's life, upon difFere;it occafions. 
They defervc not any particular criticifpa ; 
for of the beft it can only be faid, that they 
are not bad ; and perhaps only the eighth and 
the twenty-firft are truly entitled to thisflen- 
der commendation. The fabrick of a fon- 
,net, however adapted to the Italian language, 
has never fucceeded in ours, which,, having 
greater variety of termination, requires the 
rhymes to be often phanged. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched with- 
out much anxiety ; a greater work calls fpr 
greater care. - 1 am now to examine ParaJtfe 
Loji ; a poem, which, confldered with refpeft 
to defign, may claim the firft place, and with 
refpeft to performance the fecond, among the 
produftions of the human mind. 

By the general cohfent of criticks, the firft 
praife of genius is due to the writer of an 
• epick poem, as it requires an affemblage of 
all the powers which are fihgly fufficieht' for 
other r compofitions. Poetry i.s the art of 
uniting pleafure with truth, bycalling ima- 
gination to the help of re^ifon. Epick poetry 

- ' undertakes 
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Wiidertakes to teach the moft important truths 
by the moft pleafing precepts, and therafote 
relates fome great event in the moft affecting 
manner. Hiftory ;ii\ift fupply the- writer 
with the rudiments of narratioil, which hfi 
muft improve and exalt :by a noblerart, ani^ 
mate by dramatick enei^gy, .and diverfify by 
retrofpe£lion and anticipation ; morality muft 
teach him the cxa6t bounds, and different 
.ihades, of vice and virtue : from policy, land 
the pradice of life, he has to iearri the dif- 
criminations of charajfter, and the tendency 
of the paflions, cither fingle or combined ; 
and phyfialogy muft fupply him with, illuif- 
trations and«images. To put thefe materials 
to poetical life', is required an imagination 
. capable of painting: nature, and realizing fic- 
tion. Nor is he yet a po^t till he has attained 
the whole extenfion.of his language, diftin- 
guifhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and all 
: the colours of words, and learned to adjuft 
their different founds to all the varieties of 
metrical modulation. 

; « • 

• • • ■ 1 

Boflh is of opinion that the poet's firft 
work is to find a morale which his fable is 
^fterwardj; to illuftrate and cftablifli. This 

feems 
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iecms to have been the pr^ocefe only of Mil- 
ton ; the tooral of other poems is incidental 
and confequent ; in Milton's only it is efleur 
tlal and intriniick. His pnrpofe was the moft 
ufefui and the moft arduous ; to vindieafe tbe 
iaays vfGod to man ; to ihew the reafbnabie* 
nefs of religion, and the neceffity of obe* 
dience to the Divine Law. 

To c6nvey this moral, there muft be ^fable^ 
a narration artfully cohftru£ted^ fb as to ex* 
cite curioiity, and furprife expe£ladon. In 
tliis part of his work, Milton muft be con- 
fefled to have Equalled eveay other poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thofe 
that were to follow it : he has interwoven 
the whole lyftem of theology with fuch pro- 
priety, that every 'part appears to be necef- 
fary ; and fcarcely any recital is wiflied flibrter 
for the fake of quickening the prc^refs of the 
main ajftion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally 
an event of great importance* That of Mil- 
ton is not the deftruftion of a city, the con- 
duit of a colony, or the foundatioij. of an 

em pice. 
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empire. His fubjedl is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
bellion againft the Supreme King, raifed bj 
the higheft order of created beings ; the over«> 
throw of their hoft, and the punishment pf 
theii: crime; the creation of a new r^^ce.Q^. 
reasonable creatures ; their original happinefs 
and innocence,, their forfeiljure of in^morta^ 
lity, and their re{loratipn to hope and peac^» 

Great events can behaftened or retarded 
only by perfons of elevated dignity. Spfpi:^, 
the greatnefs difplayed in Milton's poem, all 
other greatnefs flirinks away. Thewej^keft 
of hid agents are the higheft aod nobleft oi 
human beings, the origin^ parents; of man- 
kind ; with whofe actions the elements con* 
fented ; on whofe reditud^, or dpvisitioa of 
will, depended the ftate of terreftrial nature, 
and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

* 

Of the other agents in the poepi, the chief 
are fuch as it is irreverence to name on flight 
occafions. THe reft were lower powers ; 

—of 
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, : -r-of which the leaft could.wield . 
'Xhpfeeieme^tg,..an<J arm him with the for^e 
-^. Of all their rejtioa&x- - • 

powers, which only the cdntroitl' of OiniiiJ' 
potency reftraihs from laying creation wafte, 
* and filUng the vaft expanfe of fpacd with ruin 
add* coufufion. To difplhy the nTotiVes aad 
adlions of beings thu^ fuperidur, fo far as 
hurhan.reafbn_€ail examine tbeto, oi* huniau 
imagination reprefent them, is the talk which 
tills niighty poet has undertaken afid per-^ 
.formed, . '? ; 






In the examination of epkk poems much 
ipeculatioii is commonly femployfed upon the 
ckaraSl^ts. ' The characters in' the Paradife 
Loji^ which admit of examination, are thofo 
of Angels and of man; of angels good and 
evil ; 6f man in his innocent and finful Hate. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael 
is mild and placid, of eafy condefcenfion and 
free communication ; that of Michael is regal 
iand lofty, and, as may feem, attentive to the 
dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and Ga* 
briel appear occafionally, and aft as every in- 
cident ^ 
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cldent requires ; the folitary fidelity of Abdiel 
is.very amiably painted.; , ' *> 

r ' • 

i t • ■ 

\ J ' 

Of the evil; angels the characters are mofe 
diverfified. To Satan, as. Addifon , o^ferves, 
fuch fentiments are given as fuit tbe mojl 
exalted and moft depraved being. Miltpn has 
been cenfured, by Clarke, for the impiety 
which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly reniarks, 
which no obfervation of charafler can juftify, 
becaufe no good man would willingly per- 
mit them to pafs, however tranfiently, 
through his own mind. To make Satan 
(peak as a rebel, without any fuch expreilions 
as might taint the reader's imagination, 'was 
indeed one of the great difficulties in Mil- 
ton's undertaking, and I cannot but think 
that he has extricated himfelf with great 
happinefs. There is in Satan's fpeeches little 
that can give pain to a pious ear. The lan- 
, guage of rebellion cannot be the fame with 
that of obedience. The malignity of Satan 
foams in haughtinefs and obftinacy ; but his 
expreffions are commonly general, and no 
otherwife oiFenfive than as they are \yicked. 

5 The 
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The other chiefs of the celefUal rebellioti 
are very judlcioufly difcriminated in* the 
firfl and fecond book&; and the iferocious 
charafter of Moloch appears, both in the 
battle and the^ comicih with exad: ce^i- 
fiftency* 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during 
their innocence, fucb fentiments as^ inno- 
ceDce can generate and utter. Their love is 
pure beiiievolence and mutual veneration } 
their repafts ar^ without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil. Their addrefles to 
their Maker have little more than the voice 
of admiration and gratitude. Fruition left 
them nothing to aik, smd Innocence left them 
notjiing^ to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difcord, 
mutual accufetion, and ftubborn fclf-defence ; 
they regard each other with alienated mindsL, 
^id dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their tranfgreflion. At laft they feek fhelter 
in his mercy, foften to repentance, and melt 
in iupplication. Both before and after the 

Fall, 
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Fall, the fuperiority of Adam is diligently 
fuftained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous^ two 
parts of a vulgar epick poem, which im- 
merge the critick in deep confiSeration, the 
Paradife Lojl requires little to be faid. It 
contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Creation 
and Redemption ; it difplays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the pro- 
bable therefore is marvellous, and the marvel- 
lous is probable. The fubftance of the narra- 
tive is truth ; and as truth allows no choice, 
it is, like neceflity, fuperior to rule. To the 
accidental or adventitious parts, as to every 
thing human, fome flight exceptions may be 
made. But the main fabrick is immovably 
fupported; 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its fubjeft, the 
advantage above all others, that it is univer- 
fally and perpetually interefting. All man- 
kind will, through all ages, bear the fame 
relation to Adam^and to Eve, and muft par- 
.take of that good and evil which extend to 
themfelves. 

Vol. I. R Of 
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Of the machinery^ fb called from 06oV ccTsi 
[jL'^X^^^^i by which is meant the occafional 
interpofition of fupernatural power, another 
fertile topick of critical remarks, here is no 
room to fpeak, becaufe every thing is done 
tinder the immediate and vifible direftion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the adion could have been accom- 
pliflied by any other means. 

Of epifodeSj I think there are only two, 
contained m Raphael^s relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael's prophetick account of 
the changes to happen in this world. Both 
arc clofely qonne£ted with the great adlion ; 
one was neceffary to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a confolation; 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the 
defign nothing can be objefted ; it has 
diftindly and clearly what Ariftotle requires, 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. 1 here 
is perhaps no poem, of the fame length, 
from whiqh fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral 
gamesj nor is there any long defcription 'of a 

ihield. 
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ilileld. The fliort digreffldns at the begiix^ 
tiirtg of the third i feventh, and ninth books, 
might doubtlefs be fpared ; but fuperfluitie3 
fo beavitiful, who would take awgy ? or who 
does not wifh that the author of the Iliad had 
gratified fucceeding ages with a little know- 
ledge of himfelf ? Perhaps no paflages are 
liiorp frequently or more attentively read 
than thofe extrinfiek paragraphs ; and, fincc 
the end of poetry is pleafure, that cannot be 
unpoeticai with which all are pleafed. 

^he quertions, whethet the aAion of the 
poem be ftridily one^ whether the poem can 
be properly tetmed heroick^ and wjbp 19 tha 
hero, are raifed by fuch readers as draw their 
principles of judgement jrather from books 
than from reafon* Miltgn, though he inti- 
tuled Paradife hoji only a poenit yet calls it 
himfelf bepoitk fopg. Dryden, petulantly 
and indecently, denies the heroifm pf Aidai|x, 
bfecaufe he was overcome ; but there is no 
ceafon why the hero Ihould not be unfortu-^ 
nate, except eft'abliihed praftice, fince fiiccef^ . 
and virtue do not go necQffarily together. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ( but Lucan's au-? 
thority .will not be fufFered by Quintilian to 
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decide. However, if fuccefs be neceffary, 
Adam's deceiver was at laft cruflied ; Adam 
was reftored to his Maker's favour, and. 
therefore may fecurely refume his human 
rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, 
muft be confidered its component parts, the 
lentiments and the di£tion. 

The fentiments^ as expreffive of manners, 
or appropriated to charaders, are, for the 
greater part, unexceptionably juft. 

Splendid paffages, containing leflbns of 
morality, or precepts of prudence, occur 
feldom. Such is the original formation of 
this poem, that as it admits no human man- 
ners till the Fall, it can give little affiftance 
to human conduct. Its end is to raife the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafurcs. 
Yet the praife of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained his firigularity of virtue 
againft the fcorn of multitudes, may be ac- 
commodated to all times ; and Raphael's re- i 
proof of Adani's curiofity after the planetary , 
motions, with the anfwer returned by Adam, 

may 
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may be confidently oppofed to any rule of life 
which any poet hai> delivered. • , 

The thoughts which are occafionally called 
forth in the progrefs, are fuch as could only 
be produced by an imagination in the higheft 
degree fervid and aftive, to which materials 
were fupplied by inccffant ftudy and unlimited 
curioiity. The heat of Milton's mind might 
be faid to fublimate his^ learning, to throw 
off into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmin- 
gled with its grofler parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole, 
extent, and his defcriptions are therefore 
learned. He had accuftomed his imagina- 
tion to unreftrained indulgence, and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extenfive. The cha- 
rafteriftick quality of his poem is fublimity. 
He fometimes defcends to the elegant, hut 
his element is the great. He can occafional-. 
ly inveft himfelf with grace ; but his natural. 
port is gigantick loftinefs *. He can pleafe 
when pleafure is required ; but it is his pecu- 
liar power to aftonifli. 

• Algarotti terms it gigantefcafubUmitaMiltoniana, 

R3 He 
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He fecms to "have been well acquainted 
ipvith his own genius, and to know what it 
%vas that Nature had beftowed Upon him mdrc 
bountifully than upon others ; the power of 
difplaying the vaft, illuminating the fplen did, 
enforcing the iwftil, darkfening the gloomy, 
and aggravating the drftadful : he therefore 
chofe a fubjefl: on which too much could not 
be faid, on which he might tire his fancy 
Vrithotit the cenfure pf extravagance, 

i, 

The appearances of nature, and the occur-^ 
rences of life, did- not faciate his appetite of 
greatnefs. To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a nilnute attentioh, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy, Milton's de- 
light was to fport in the wide i^egions of poir 
iibility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for 
his mind. He feht his faculties out upc^n 
difcovery, into worlds where only imagina^ 
tion can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of fexiftenct, and filrnifh fentiment and 
iftion to fuperior beings, to trace the coun-^ 
fels of hell, or accompany the choirs of 
heaveni 
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But he could not be always in other 
worlds : he muft fometimes re vifit earth, and 
tell of things vifible and known. When he 
cannot raife wonder by the fublimity of his 
mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he never fails to' 
fill the imagination. But his images and 
defcriptions of the fcenes or operations of 
Nature do not feem to be always copied from 
original form, nor to have the frefhnefs, raci- 
nefs, and energy of immediate obfervation. 
He faw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, through 
the fpeSlacles of books ; and on moft occafions 
tails learning to his affiftancc. The garden 
of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, 
where Proferplne was gathering flowers. Sa- 
tan makes his way through fighting elc- 
ments, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, 
or Ulyjfes between the two Sicilian whirlpools, 
when he Ihunned Charybdis on the larboard. 
ThQ mythological allufions have been juftly 
cenfured, as not being always ufed with 
Botice of their vanity ; but they contribute 
variety to the narration, and produce an al- 
ternate exercife of the memory and the fancy, 

R4 H» 
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His fimilies are lefs numerous, and more 
various, than thofe of his predeceflors. But 
he does not confine himfelf within the limits 
of rigorous comparifon : his great excellence 
is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenfions which the oc- 
cafion required. Thus, comparing the fhicld 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crowds 
the imagination with the difcovery of the 
tel^fcope, and all the wonders which ther 
telefcope difcpvers* 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praifq 
to affirm that they excel thofe of all othex^ 
poets ; for this fuperiority he Was indebted to 
his acquaintance with the facred writings. 
The ancient epick poets, wanting the light 
of Revelation, were very unfkilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal charafters may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader 
may rife* from their works with a greater de^ 
gree of a£tive or paffivc fortitude, and fome- 
times of prudence ; but he will be able tq 
carry away few precepts of juftice, and none 
of mercy. » 

IT 
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From the Italian writers it appears, that 
the advantages of even Chriftian knowledge 
may be poflefled in vain. Axiofto's pravity 
is generally known ; and thdugh the Deli^ 
verance ofjerufalem may be confidered as a 
facred fubjeft, the poet has been very fparing 
6f moral inftruaion. 

In Milton every line breathes fandtity of 
thought, and purity of manners, except when 
the train of the narration requires the intro- 
duftion of the rebellious fpirits i and even 
they are compelled to acknowledge their fub- 
jeftion to God, in fuch a manner as excites 
reverence, and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but 
thole two are the parents of mankind, vene- 
rable before their fall for dignity and inno- 
cence, and amiable after it for repentance 
and fubmiffion. In their firft ftate their af- 
fe£lion is tender without weaknefs, and their 
piety fublime without prefumption. When 
they have finned, they fhew how difcord be- 
gins in natural frailty, and how it ought to 
f eafe in mutual forbearance ; how confidence 

of 
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of the divine favour is forfeited by fin, and 
how hope of pardon may be obtained by 
penitence and prayer. A ftate of innocence 
we can only conceive, if indeed, in our pre- 
fent mifery, it be poffible to conceive it ; but 
the fehtiments and worfhip proper to a fallen 
and offending being, we have all to learn ^ as 
we have all to praftife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
greats Our progenitors, in their firft ftate, 
converfed with angels j even when folly and 
fin had degraded them, they had not in their 
humiliation the port of mean fuitors ; and they 
rife again to reverential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human paffions did not enter the wofjd 
before the Fall, there is in the Paradife Lojf- 
little opportunity for the pathetick ; but what 
little there is has not been loft,^ That paffion 
which is peculiar to rational nature, the ^n-^ 
giiifli arifing from the confcioufnefs of tranf- 
greffion, and the horrours attending the fenfe 
of the Divine Difpleafure, are veryjuftly de- 
fcribed and forcibly imprefled. But the paf* 
fions are moved only on one occafion ; fubli • 

mity 
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rrilty is the general and prevailing quality ia 
this poem ; fublimity varioufly • modified^ 
fometimes defcriptive, fometimes argumen* 
fative* 

The defe.£ts and faults of Paradife Lojl^ 
for faults and defers every work of man 
piuft have, it is thfe bufinefs of impartial 
jCriticifm to diftover. As, in difplaying the 
excellence of Milton, I have not tnade long 
quotations, becaufe of felefling beauties there 
had been no end, I fhali in th6 fame general 
manner mention that which feems to deferve 
cenfure ; for what Englifhman can take de- 
fight in tranfcribing piflkges, which, if they 
leflen the reputation of Milton, diminifti in 
fome degree the honour of our country ? 

^he generality of niy fclieme does not ad-^- 
mit the frequent notice of verbal inaccura- 
cies ; which Bentley, perhaps better (killed in 
grammar than in poetry, has Often found, 
though he fometimes made them, and which 
he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged him to 
employ. A fuppofition rafti and groundlefs, 
jf he thought it true; and vile and perni* 

cious« 
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cious, if, as is faid, he in private aHowed it 
to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loji has this incon- 
venience, that it comprifes neither human 
a<Sions nor human manners. The man and 
woman who a^^ and fufFer, are in a ftate 
which no other man or woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no tranfadlion in 
which he can be engaged; benolds no con- 
ditioh in which he can by any efibrt of ima- 
gination place himfelf; he has^ therefore, 
little natural curiofity or fympatliy. 

We all, indeed, feel the efFeifls of Adam*s 
difobedience ; we all fin like Adam, and like 
him muft all bewail our offences ; we have 
reftlefs and infidious enemies in the fallen 
aftgels, and \i\ the blefled fpirits we have 
' guardians and friends ; in the Redemption of 
mankind we hope to be included : and in the 
defcription of heaven and hell we are furely 
interefted, as we are all to refide hereafter 
either in the regions of horror or of blifs. 

But thefe truths are too important to be 
new ; they have been taught to our infancy ; 

they 
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they have mingled with our folitary thoughts 
and familiar converfation, and are habitually 
interwoven with the whole texture of life. 
Being therefore not new, they raife no unac- 
cuftomed emotion in the mind; what we 
knew before, we cannot learn ; what is not. 
unexpected, cannot furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful 
fcenes, from fome we recede with reverence, 
except when ftated hours require their aflb- 
ciation ; and from others we (brink with hor- 
ror, or admit them only as falutary inflic- 
tions, as counterpoifes to our interefts and 
paffions. Such images rather obftruft the 
career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine 
Iburces of poetry ; but poetical pleafure muft 
be fuch as human imagination can at leaft 
conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human 
ftrength and fortitude may combat. The 
good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous 
for the wings of wit ; the mind finks under 
them in paffive helpleffnefs, content with 
calm belief and humble adoration. 

z Known 
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Known truths, however, may take a dif^r 
ferent appearance, and be conveyed ro the 
mind by a new train of intermediate images. 
This Milton has undertaken, and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himfelf. Whoever condders the few ra* 
dical pofitions which the Scriptures afforded 
him, will wonder by what energetick, opera- 
tion he expanded them to fuch extent, and 
ramified them to fb much variety, reftrained 
as he was by religioys reverence from licen* 
tioufnefs of fidion* 

Here is a full difplay of the united force 
of ftudy and genius ; of a great accumulatioii 
of materials, with judgenjent to digeft, arid 
fancy to combine them ; Milton was able to 
feleit from nature, or from ftory, from an- 
cient fable, or from modern fcience, whatever 
could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts* An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated his 
mind, fermented by ftudy, and fublimed by 
imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an in- 
df cent hyperbole, by one of his encomiafts, 

that 
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that in reading Par adife Lojl wc read a book 
of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied^ 
The want of human intereft is always felt, 
Parddife Lq/i is one of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. Its perufal is a duty rather 
than a pleafure. We read MUton for inftruc- 
tion, retire harraffed and overburdened, an4 
look elfewhere for recreation ; we defert our 
mafter, and feek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's deiiga 
is, that it requires the defcription of what 
cannot be defcribed, the agency of fpirits* 
He faw that immateriality fupplied no images, 
and that he could not fhow angels adding bat 
by inftruments of adlion ; he therefore in* 
vefted them with form and matter. This, 
being neceflary, was therefore defenfible; 
and he fhould have fecured the confiftency of 
his fyftem, by keeping immateriality out of 
fight, and enticing his reader to drop it from 
his thoughts. But he has unhappily per- 
plexed hi$ poetry with his philofophy. His 
iufernal and celeftial powers are fometix^es 

purf 
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pure fpirit, and fometimes animated body's 
When Satan w^lks with his lance upon the 
burning marie j he has a body ; when, in his 
paffage between hell and the new world, he 
is in danger of (inking in the vacuity, and is 
fupported by a guft of rifing vapours, he has 
a body ; whea he animates the toad, he ieems 
to be mere fpirit, that can penetrate matter 
at pleafure ; when he ftarts up in his own 
Jhape^ he has at leaft a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he has a 
fpear andajhield^ which he had the power of 
hi(Hng in the toad, though the arms of the 
contending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandaemonium, 
being incorporeal fpirit Sy are at large ^ though 
without number y in a limited fpace ; yet in 
the battle, when they were overwhelmed by 
mountains, their armour hurt them, crujbed 
in upon their fuhjlance^ now grown grofs by 
jinning. This likewife happened to the un- 
corrupted angels, who were overthrown the 
foonerfor their arms^ for unarmed they might 
eafily as fpirits have evaded by contradlion^ 
or remove. Even as fpirits they are hardly 
fpiritual ; for contraSlion and remove are 

• images 
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images of matter ; but if they could have 
efcaped without their armour, they might 
have efcaped from it, and left only the 
empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he 
rides on a fun-beam, is material ; Satan is 
niaterial when he is afraid .of the prowefs of 
Adam* 

i 

The confulion of fpirit apd matter which 
pervades the whole nat:ration of the war of 
heaven fills it with .incongruity ; and the 
book, in which it is related, is, I believe, the 
favourite of children, and gradually neglected 
as knowledge is increafed* 

After the operation of immaterial agentg, 
which cannot be explained, may be confi- 
dered that of allegorical perfons,' which have 
no real exiftence. To exalt cauie3 into agents, 
to inveft abftradt ideas, with form, * and ani- 
mate them with aftiyity, has always been 
the right df poetry. But .fuch airy, beings 
arc, for the moft part, fufFered only to do 
their natural office, and retire/ Thus Fame 
tells a tale, and Vi£lory hovers over a general, 
or perches on a' ftandard ; ^3Ut Fame and 
Viftory can do no'more. To give'them any 
■ Vol'. L S real 
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real employment, or afcribe to them any 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to fhock the mind by afcribing 
cfFedls to non-entity. In the Prometheus of 
jElchylus, We fee Violence and Strength^ and 
in the Akejlis of Euripides, we fee Deatb^ 
brought upon the ftage, all as adive perfons 
of the drama ; but no precedents can juftify 
abfurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death Is un- 
doubtedly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother 
of Death, and may be allowed to be the por- 
trefs of hell ; but whei;i they ftop the jour- 
ney of Satan, a journey defcribed as real, and 
when Death offers him li^ttle, the allegory 
is broken. That Sin and Death fhould have 
fhewn the way to hell, might have been al- 
lowed ; but they cannot facilitate the paiTage 
by building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty of 
Satan's paflage is defcribed as real and fenfible, 
and the bridge ought to be only figurative. 
Tlie hell afligned to the rebellious fpirits is de- 
fcribed as not lefs local than the refidence of 
ihan. It is placed in fome diftarjt part of 
fpace, fcparated from the regions of harmony 
and order by a chaotick wafte and an unoc- 
cupied 
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cupied vacuity ; but Sin aiid DeatA worked 
tip a tnole of aggregated fii/j cemented with 
afpbaltusi a work too bulky for ideal archite£t$# 

This unfkilful allegory appeats to me one 
of the greatefl faults of the poem ; and to this 
there was no temptation^ but the author*s 
opinion of its beauty^ 

To the condudl of the nax'irative fbme ohjec* 
tions may be made. Satan is with great ex« 
peftation brought before Gabriel in Paradife^ 
and is fufFered to go away iiniUQleftcd. The 
creation df man is feprefented as the cqpdfe* 
quence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
expulfion of the rebels ^ yet Satan mentions 
it as a report rife in heaven before his depar*« 
ture* ' 

To find lentiments for the ftate of Inno- 
cence^ was very difficult ; and fomething . oi 
anticipation perhaps is now and then dzfiio- 
vered. Adam^s difcourfe of dreams feem^ 
not to be the fpeculation of a ziew^cre^ed 
being. I know not whether his aniWet to 
the angers reproof for curiofity doe$ not want 
fomething of propriety i i( is the j^o^h of a 
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man acquainted with many other men. SdrtK 
philtffophical notions, efpecially when the phi* 
lofophy h falfe, might have been better omittecl 
The angel, in a comparifon, fpeaks of timorous 
deer^ before deer were yet timorous, 'and' be- 
fore Adam could underftand the comparifon. / 



Dryden remarks, that Milton has fbme 
flats among his elevations* This is only to 
fay, that all the parts are not equal. In every 
work, one part muft be for the fake of others ; - 
a. palace mufl have paflages ; a poem muft 
have traiifitions. It is no more to be required 
that -wit ihould always be blazing, than that 
the fuii ihould always ftand at noon. li\ a 
great Wofk there isa'vibiflitude of luminous 
and opaque parts, as there is in the World a 
fucceffion of day and night. • Milton, when 
he has expatiated in the Iky, may be allowed 
fometimes to revifit earth ; for what other 
authof: ever foared fo high, or fuftaiffed his^^ 
flight fo lorig ? :' : 

^'.Miitarty being w^l* Verfe^ ki'tlte'Italiait 
fJOfetg, ipptzrs. K) liave torrdwed often fr6m 
t64ttY;'and, -as every man leafii^ fomethirig ' 
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lag Aripfto*s levity has difgraced his worl^ 
with the Paradife of Fools ; a fidlion not in 
itfelf ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its 
placei. : 

r 

' * - 

: His play on words, in which he ddights 
too o£teti ; his equivocations, which Bentley 
endeavours to defend by the example of thp 
ancients ; his unneceflary and ungraceful ufe 
of terms of art ; it is not neceffary to mention, 
becaufe they are eafily remarked, and gene- 
rally cenfured, and at laft bear fo little pro? 
-portion to the whole, that they fcarcely (J^- 
ferve the attention of a critick/ 

Such are the faults of that wonderful per? 
formance Paradife Loft ; which fee who can 
put in balance with its beauties muft be con? 
lidered not as nice but as dull, as lefs to be 
ceniiired for want of candour, than pitied fpr 
want of fenfibility. 

Of Paradife Regained^ the general judge- 
ment feems now to be right, that it is in 
many parts elegant, and eyery-where inftruc- 
tive. It vvas not to be fuppofed that the wri- 
ter of Paradfe Loft could ever write wkhouf 

S3 great 
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great cfFufions of fancy, and exalted precepts 
of wifdom. The bafis of Patadtfe Regained is 
narrow ; a dialogue without a£iion can never 
pleafe like an union of the narrative and dra* 
matick powers* Had this poem been written 
not by Milton, but by fome imitator, it 
would have claimed and - received univerfal 
praifc. 

If Paradife Regained has been too much 
depreciated, Sampfon Agoniftes has in requital 
been too much admired. It . could only be 
by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, 
that Milton could prefer the ancient trage- 
dies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, to 
the exhibitions of the French and Engllfh 
ftage? ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be praifed in which the intermediate parts 
have neither caufp nor confequence, neither 
haften nor retard the cataftrpphe. 

In this tragedy are however many par* 
ticular beauties^ many juft fentiments and 
ftriking lines ; but it wants that power of atr 
trading the attention which a well cpnnqfted 

plan pfoducest 
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Milton would not have excelled in drama- 
tick writing ; he knew human nature only in 
the grofs, and had never ftudied the (hades of 
charafter, nor the combinations of concurring, 
or the perplexity of contending paffions. He 
had read much, and knew what books could 
teach ; but had mingled little in the worlds 
and was deficient in the knowledge which 
experience irmft confer^ 

Through all his greater works there pre* 
vails an uniform peculiarity of DiSHon^ a 
mode and caft of expreffion which bears little 
refemblance to that of any former writer, 
and which is fo far removed from common 
ufe, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a. 
new language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can 
find nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to 
his laborious endeavours after words fiaitable 
to tlie grandeur of his ideas. Our languag^^ 
(ays Addifon, funk under him. But the truth 
is, that, both in profe and verfe, he had 
formed his ftylc by a perverfe and pedantick 

S 4 principle* 
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principle* He was dcfirous to ufe Englifli 
words with a foreign idiom*- This in all hi& 
profe is difcpvered and condemned ; for there 
judgment operates freely, neither foftened by 
the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his 
thoughts ; but fuch is the power of his poetry^ 
that big callis obeyed without refiftance, the 
reader feels himfelf in captivity to a . higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticifm links in ad- 
jni ration, 

m 
« 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fub-. 
je6l : what is (hown with greater extent in 
Paradife Lojl, may be found in Comus. One 
fource of his peculiarity was his familiarity 
with the Tufcan poets : the difpofition of his 
words is*, I, think, frequently Italian ; per- 
haps fomctimes combined with other tongues. 
Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jonfon 
fays of Spenfer, that he wrote no language^ 
but has formed what 'Butler calls a Babylonifh 
I)ia!e5t^ in itfelf har(h and barbarous, but 
made by exalted genius, and extenfive learn-' 
hig, the vehicle of fp much infl:ru6:ion and 
fo much pleafure, that, like other lovers, we 
find ffrace in its deformirv, 

f 
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Whatever be the faults of his diction, he 

cannot want the praife of copioufriefs and 

variety : he was mafter of Jhis language in its 

full extent J and has. fele<3:ed the melodious 

-words with fuch diligence, that from his book 

alone the Art of Englifh Poetry might be 

learned, 

» • - 

After his diftion, fomething muft be faid • 
of \i\s verjification. The Mcafure^ h^ fays, is 

• the^EngU/h herotck verfe without rhyme. Of 

'this mode he had inany examples among the 
Italians^ and fome in his own country. The 
Earl of Surry is faid to have tranflated one 
of Virgil's books without rhyme; and, be- 
fides our tragedies, a few Ihort poems had 

: appeared in blank verfe ; particularly one 
tending" to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's 
wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably, writ- 

. ten by Raleigh himfelf. . Thefe petty per- 
foraiances cannot be fuppofed to have much 
influenced Milton, >vho more probably took 
his hint from Trifino's Italia Liberata ; and, 

- finding blank verfe eafier than rhyme, was 
defirous of perfuading himfelf that it is 
befter, 

RhymCy 
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Rhyme^ he fays, and fays truly, Is no necej^ 
Jary adjunH of true poetry^ But perhaps, of 
poetry as a mental operation, metre or mufick 
is no neceffary adjun£l : it is however by the 
mufick of metre that poetry has been difcri* 
minated in all languages ; and in languages 
melodioufly conftrufted, by a due proportion 
X)f long and ihort fyllables, metre is fafficient. 
But one language cannot communicate its 
rules to another : • where metre is fcanty and 
imperfeft, fome help is neceffary. The mu- 
fick of the Englifli heroick line ftrikes the 
ear fo faintly that it is eafily loft, unlefs all 
the fyllables of every line co-operate toge- 
ther : this co-operation can be only obtained 
by the prpfervation of every verfe unmingled 
with another, as a diftinft fyftem of founds ; 
and this diftinftnefs is obtained and preferved 
by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of 
paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers of 
blank verfe, changes the meafures of arr Eng- 
lifh poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and 
there arc only a few (kilful and happy readers 
of Milton, who enable their audience to per- 
ceive where the lines end or begin. Blank 

verje^ 
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vtrf€^ fak! an ingenious q6A(Ss.j feems U 6e 

n^erfe onfyto the ^c. 

< 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but 

Englifh poetry will not often pleafe ; nor caa 

rhyme ever be fafely {pared but where the 

fubjeft is able to fupport itfelf. Blank verfe 

makes fome approach to that which is called 

the lapidary fiyle\ has neither the eafinefs of 

profe, nor the melody of nxmibers, and there* 

fore tires by long continuance. Of the Ita* ' 

lian writers without rhyme, whom Milton 

alleges as precedents, not one is popiUar; 

what reafon could urge in its defence, has 

been confuted by the ear» 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, 
I cannot prevail on myfelf to wi(h that Mil'* 
ton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wifli 
his work to be other than it is ; yet, like 
other heroes, he is to be admired rather than 
imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable 
of aftoniffiing, may write blank verfe ; but 
thofe that hope only to pleafe, muft conde- 
fcend to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original 
invention. Milton cannot be faid to have 

con- 
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contiiwd th^' ftrufture of an ' epldk* poem, 
and therefore muft yield .tQtl^^^vi^u^'^nd 
amplitude of mind to jyhicji all gcneratipns 
muft be indebted 'for the art of pbetiqal narj 
Nation, f6r the* texture of* the tabid, the va- * 
riatibn of incidents, the interpo/ijtiori or dia^ 
I6g^ue,''and .all the uratagems that furprife 
and enchain attention. But, of air the bor- 
rowers, from ribmer, 'Milton is .perhaps the 
leaft indebfed^'^He 'was naturally' a thinker 
Tor himfelf, confident of hi^ ' own abilities* 
iirid difaailiful of help or hindrance : ne did 
hbT refufe admi/noii' to tfhe.thoiights or images 
of" his predeceflors, but he.' .did ^ not ' feek 
' them. From his contemporaries he neither 
courted. nor received fupport ; there is in his 
writings nothing by which the pride pf other 
authors might be gratified, or favour. gained; 
np. excljange of pr?ife, nor folicltation of 
fupport. 'His great works were performed 
under diicountenance, . and in blindi^efs, but 
difficulties vanifliedat his touch; he was 
born fo4' whatever is arduous ; and his work 

is not the greateft of heroick poems,. only be*" 

' » ./ > 

caufe it is not the firfl. 
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F the great author of Hudibras there is 
a life prefixed to the later editions of his 
poem, by an unknown writer, and therefore 
of difputable authority ; and fome account is 
incidentally given by Wood, who oxifefles 
the uncertainty of his own narrative ; more 
however than they knew cannot nowbelearn** 
ed, and nothing remains but to compare and 
copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in 
the parifh of Strenfham in Worccfterfliire; ac- 
cording to his biographer, in 1 6 1 2 ; but Mr. 
Longueville, the fon of Butler's principal 
friend, informed the author of the ** General 
Diiftionary" that he was born in 1600. 



His 
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His father's condition is varioufly reprefent- 
cd. Wood mentions him as competaitly 
wealthy ; but the other fays he was an honeft 
farmer with fome fmall eftate, who made a 
Ihift to educate his fon at the grammar 
fchool of Worcefter, under Mn Henry Bright, 
from whofe care he removed for a Ihorr 
time to Cambridge ; but, for want of money, 
was never made a member of any college* 
Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he 
went to Cambridge or Oxford ; but at laft 
mak^s him pafs fix or feven years at Cam- 
bridge, without knowing in wh^t hall or 
college ^ yet it can hardly be imagined that 
he lived fo long in either univerfity, but as 
belonging to one houfe or another j and it is 
ft ill lefs likely that he could have fo long 
inhabited a place of learning with fg little 
diftinftion as to leave his |:efidence un- 
certain* 

Wood has bis information from his brother, 
whpfe narrative placed him at Cambridge, 
in oppofition to that of his neighbours which 
fent him to Oxford. The brother's feems 
the beft authority, till, by confeffirtg his 
' I inability 
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inability to tell his hall or college, he gives 
reafbn to fufpedl that he was refolved to 
beftow on him an academical education ; but 
durft not name a college, for fear of de- 
tedlion. 

He was for (bme time, according to the 
author . of his Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of 
Earrs-Croom in Worcefterfliire, an eminent 
juftice of the peace* In his fervice he had 
not only leifure for ftudy, but for recreation : 
his amufemehts were niufick and painting f 
and the reward of his pencil was the friend- 
(hip of the celebrated Cooper. 

He was afterwards admitted into the fami- 
ly of the Countefs of Kent, where he had the 
^fe of a library ; and fb much recommended 
himfelf to Selden, that he was often employed 
by him in literary bufinefs. Selden, ^s Is 
well known, was fteward to the Countefs, 
and is fuppofed to have gained much of his 
wealth by managing her cftate. 

In what charafter Butler was admitted 
into that Lady's fervicJe, how long he con- 
tinued in it, and why he left it, is, like 

Vol. I. T the 
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the other incidents of his life^ utterly un* 
known* 

The viciffitudcs of his condition placed 
him afterwards in the family of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. Here he 
obierved fo much of" the chara<3:er of the 
fedaries, that he is faid to have written or 
begun his poem at this time ; and it is likely 
that fuch a defign would be formed in a place 
where he faw the principles and pradices of 
the rebels, audacious arid undifguifed ui the 
confidence of fuccefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time^ 
came in which loyalty hoped for its reward. 
Butler, however, was only made fecretary 
to the Earl of Carbury, prefident of the prin- 
cipality of Wales ; who conferred on him the 
ftewardfhip of Ludlow Caftle, when the Court 
of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs* 

Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good family j 

and lived, fays Wood^ upon her fortune, 

having ftudied the common law, but never 

4 pradlifed 
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pradlifed it» A fortune fhe had, fays his bio* 
gfapherj but it was loft by bad fecurities; 

tn i 66^ was publiflied the firft part, con* 
tiiriing three cantos, of the poem of Hudi^ 
brad, which, as Prior related, ivas hiadfe 
known at Court by the tafte and influence of 
the Earl of Dorfet. When it was known, it 
was neceffarily admired : the King quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied^ and the whole party of 
the royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched 
for the golden fliower which was to fall uppn 
the author, who certainly was not without 
his part in the geheral expectation^ 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared j the 
curiofity of the nation was rekindled, and the 
Writer was again praifed and elated^ But 
praife was his whole reward. Clarendon, 
iays Wood, gave him reaibn to hope fot 
•* places and employments of value and ci^- 
" dit ;" but no fuch advantages did he ever* 
obtain. It is reported, that the King once 
gave him three hundred guineas ; but of this 
temporary bounty I find no proof* 

T z Wood 
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Wood relates that he was fecretarj to 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, when he was 
Chancellor of Cambridge : this is doubted by 
the other writer, who yet allows the Duke 
to have been his frequent benefador. That 
both thefe accounts arc falfe there is reafoa, 
to fufpe(3:, from a ftory told by Packe, in his 
account of the Life of Wycherky, and from^ 
fome verfes which Mr. Tbyer has publiihed 
in the author*s remains. 

^^ Mr. Wycherley,'* fays Packe, " had al- 
*^ ways laid hold of an opportunity which 
*' offered of reprefenting to the Duke of 
** Buckingham how well Mn Butler had de- 
** ferved of the royal family, by writing his 
" inimitable Hudibras; and that it was a re- 
^' proach to the Court, that a perfon of his 
*' loyalty and wit fhould fuffer in obfcurity, 
^' and under the wants he did. The Duke 
^' always feeraed to hearken to him with at- 
^^ tention enough ; and, after fome time, un- 
" dertook to recommend his pretenfions to 
" hisMajeftya Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to 
*' keep him fteady to his word, obtained of 
" his Grace to name a day, when he might 
z *' intro- 
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** introduce that modeft and unfortunate poet 
** to his new patron. At laft aft appoint- 
*' ment was made, and the place of meeting 
^^ wafe agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. But- 
*' ler and his friend attended accordingly : 
" the Duke joined them ; but, as the d*— 1 
** would have it, the door of the 4'oom where 
^' they fat was open, and his Grace, who 
^* had feated himlelf near it, obfcrving a 
*' pimp of his acquaintance .(the creature too 
*' was a knight) trip by with a brace of La- 
** dies, immediately quitted his engagement, 
^' to follow another kind of bufinefs, at 
" which he was more ready than in doing 
^* good offices to men of defert ; though no 
" one was better qualified than he, both. in 
^* regard to his fortune and underftanding, to 
" proteft them ; and, from that time to the 
** day of his death, poor Butler never found 
*' the leaft efFed of his promife !'* 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written 
with a degree of acrimony, fuch as negleft 
and difappointment might naturally excite ; 
and fuch as it would be hard to imagine But- 
ler capable of expreffing againft a man who 
had any claim to his gratitude. 

T 3 Not with- 
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Notwithftanding this difcouragement and 
pegleft, he ftill profecuted his defign; and 
in 1678 publiflied the third part, which ftill 
leaves the poem imperfe^ and abrupt. How 
much more he originally intended, or with 
what events the adion was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjcfture. Nor can it be thought 
Grange that he (hould ftop here, however un- 
expectedly. To write without reward is fuf- 
ficiently unpleafing; and, if his birth bd 
placed right by Mr. Longueville, he had now 
arrived at an age when he might well think 
it proper to be in jeft no longer^ 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, 
haying unfuccefsfully folicited a fubfcriptioa 
for his interment in Weftminfter Abbey, 
buried him at his own coft in the church- 
yard of Covertt Garden. Dr. Simon Patrick 
read the fervice. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, 
a printer. Mayor of London, and a friend to 
Mr. Butler's- principles, beftowed on him a 
monument in Weftminfter Abbey, thus in- 
fcrjbed ; 

M. S, 
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M. S. 
SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 
Qui SirenJImmia in agro Vigorn. nat. 16 12, 

obiit Lond. 1680. 

Vir dodus imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Operibus Ingenii, non item prsemiis, foelix : 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregiu^ ; 

Quo fimulata? Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

Et Perduellium fcelcra liberrime exagitavit : 

Scriptorum in fuo genere. Primus et Poftremus. 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deeffet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 

Johannes Bahber, dsisLondinenfisy 1721. 

* 

After his death were publiflied three fmall 
Tolumes of his pofthumous works : I know 
not by whom collefted, or by what authority 
afcertained ; and, lately, two volumes more 
have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchef- 
ter, indubitably genuine. From none of thefe 
pieces can his life be traced, or his charafter 
difcovered. Some verfes^, in th6 lafl: collec- 
tion, fhew him to have been among thofc 
who ridiculed the inftitution of the Roval 
Society, of which the enemies were for fome 
time very numerous and very acrimonious, 
for what reafon it is hard to conceive,, lince 

T4 the 
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the philofbphers profefled not to advance doc-> 
trines, but to produce f:t6ts; and the mofl 
zealous enemy of innovation nxuft admit the 
gradual progrefs of experience, however be 
may oppofe hypothetical temerity* 

In this mift of obfcurity paf&d the life qf 
Butler, a man whofe hanie can only perifli 
with his language. The d^te of his birth is 
doubtful ; the mode and place of his educa- 
tion are unknown ; the events of his life are 
varioi^fly related ; and all that can be tol^ 
with certainty is., that h^ was poqr. 



THE poem qf Hudibras is one of thofe 
pompofitions of which a nation may juftly 
boaft ; as the images which it exhibits are 
domeftkk, the featiments unborrowed an4 
pnexpefted, and the ftrain of didion original 
j^nd peculiar* We muft not, however, fufFer 
the pride, which we affume as the country- 
men of Butler, to niake any encroachment 
upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe honours 
which others have a right to fhare. The. 

poeni 
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poem of Hudibras is not wholly Englifh ; the 
original idea is to be ftmnd in the Hiftory of 
Pon Quixote ; a book to which a mind of 
the greateft powers xnay be indebted withpiit 
^iigrace, 

Cervaijte« fhews a man, who having, by 
the inceffant perufal c£ iijcjrcdible t^es, fub- 
jefled his underftanding to his imagination, 
and familiarifed his mind by pertinacious me- 
ditation to think of incredible events and 
fcene^ of impqfEble exiftence, goes out in the 
t)ride of knighthood, to redrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive princefle's, 
and tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; at* 
|:ended by a fquire, whofe cunning, too low 
for the fufpicion of a generous mind, enables 
him often to cheat his matter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian Juf- 
t^ce, who, in the cqnfidence of legal au- 
thority, and the rage of zealous ignorance, 
ranges the country to reprefs fuperJftition and 
correct abufes, accompanied by an Indepen- 
dent Clerk, difputatious and pbftinate, with 
whom he often debates, but iiever conquers 
him. 

Cervantes 
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Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don 
Quixote, that, however he embarraflTes him 
with abfurd diftrefles, he gives him fo much 
fenfe and virtue as may preferve our efteem : 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is 
made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi* 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had ri^ 
tendernefs : he chufes not that any pity 
ftould be fhewn or refpeft paid liim : he 
gives him up at once to laughter and con* 
tempt, without any quality that can dignify 
or protefl him* 

In forming the charafter of Hudibras, and 
defcribing his perfon and habiliments, the 
author feems to labour with a tumultuous 
confufion of diflimilar ideas. He had read, the 
hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; he 
knew the notions and manners of a prelby- 
terian magiftrate, and tried to unite the ab* 
furdities of both, however diftant, in one 
perfonage. Thus he gives him that pedan- 
tick oftentatlon of knowledge which has no 
relation to chivalry, and loads him with mar* 

tial 
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tial encumbrances that can add nothing to 
his civil dignity. He fends him out a colo* 
nelHngj and yet never brings him within 
fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefen- 
tative of the prclbyterians, it is not eafy to 
fay why his weapons fliould be reprefented as 
ridiculous or ufelefs ; for, whatever judgement 
might be pafled upon their knowledge or their 
arguments, experience had fufficientiy flhown 
that their fwords were not to be defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer 
:^nd pedant, of knight and juftice, is led 
forth to action, with his fquire Ralpho, an 
Independant enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by 
the author, which is called the aftion of the 
poem, fince it is left imperfeft, no judgement 
can be made. It is probable, that the hero 
was to be led through many lucklefs adven- 
tures, which would give occafion, like his 
attack upon the bear and fiddle^ to expofe 
the ridiculous rigour of the feftaries ; like 
Ijis encounter ' with Sidrophcl and Whacum, 

to 
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to make fuperftition and credulity contemp- 
tible ; or, like his recourfc to the low retailer 
of the law, difcover the fraudulent praftices 
of different profefiions. 

What fcries of events he would have for- 
med, or in what manner he would have 
rewarded or punlflied his hero, it is now vain 
to conjecture. His work muft have had, as 
it feems, the defeft which Dryden imputes to 
Spenler ; the a<^on could not have been one ; 
there could only have been a fucceffion of 
incidents, each of which might have hap- 
pened without the reft, and which could 
not all co-operate to any fingle conclu** 
iion. 

The difcontinuity of the aftion might 
however have been eafiiy forgiven, if there 
had been adion enough ; but I believe every 
reader regrets the paucity of events, and comr 
plains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in 
the hiftory of Thucydides, there is more 
faid than done. The fcenes are too feldoin 
changed, and the attention is tired with long 
convcrfation. 



It 
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It is inxked much more cafy to form dia- 
logues thaa to contrive adventures. Every 
pofition makes way for an argument, and 
every obje£tion di£lates an anfwer. When two 
difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
and extenfive queftion, the difficulty is not 
to continue, but to end the controverfy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of 
the poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf af- 
fords little variety, every man who has tried 
knows how much labour it will coft to form 
fuch a combination of circumftances, as (hall 
have at once the grace of novelty and credibi- 
lity, and delight fancy without violence to 
reafon. 

. Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not 
perfedfc. Some power of engaging the atten- 
tion might have been added to it, by quicker 
reciprocation, by feafonable interruptions > 
by fudden queftions, and by a nearer ap- 
proach to dramatick fpritelinefs ; without 
which, fiditious fpeeches will always tir^, 
however fparkling with fentences, and how- 
ever variegated with alluiionSi. 

The 
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The great Iburce of pleafure is variefjr. 
Uniformity muft tire at laft, though it be 
uniformity of excellence. We love to ex- 
peft ; and, when expectation is difappointed 
or gratified, we want to be again expeSing^ 
For this impatience of the prefent, whoever 
would pleafe, muft make provifion. The 
ikilful writer irritat, mulcetj makes a due 
diftribution of the ftill and animated parts. 
It is for want of this artful intertexture, and 
thofc neceffary changes, that the whole of a 
book may be tedious, though all the part* 
are praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual 

pleafure, no eye would ever leave half- read 

the work of Butler ; for what poet has ever 

brought fo many remote images fo happily 

together? It is fcarcely poffible to perufe a 

page without finding fome aflbciation of 

images that was never found before. By the 

firft paragraph the reader is amufed, by the 

next he is delighted, and by a few more 

drained to aftoniihment ; but aftonilhment is 

a toilfoiiie pleafure : he is foon weary of 

wondering, and longs to be diverted 

Omnia 
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Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die aliquando 
Etbene, dicneutrum, die aliquando male 

Imagination is ufclefs without knowledge : 
nature gives in vain the power of combina- 
tion, unlefs ftudy and obfervation fupply ma- 
terials to be combined. Butler's treafures of 
knowledge appear proportioned to his ex- 
pence : whatever topick employs his mind, 
he (hews himfelf qualified to expand and il- 
luftrate it with all the acgeflbries that books 
can furnifh : he is found not only to have 
travelled the beaten road, but the bye-paths 
of literature ; not only to have taken general 
furveys, but to have examined particulars 
with minute infpe6tion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Ra- 
belais, we need not be afraid of confronting 
them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his per- 
formance are thofe which retired ftudy and 
native wit cannot fupply. He that merely 
makes a book from books may be ufeful, but 
can fcarcely be great. Butler had not fuf- 
fercd life to glide beiide iiim unfeen or un- 

' obfervedi 
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obferved. He had watched with great dili- 
gence the operations of human nature, and 
traced the efFedts of opinion, humour, inte- 
reft, and paffion. From fuch remarks pro- 
ceeded that great number of fententious 
diftichs which have pafled into converfation, 
and are added as proverbial axioms to the 
general ftock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and ad- 
mired, the firft queftion of intelligent curio-, 
fity is, how was it performed? Hudibras 
was not a hafty efFufion ; it was not produced 
by a fudden tumult of imagination, or a Ihort 
paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumulate 
fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of acci- 
dental defire, or of fudden neceffity, is be- 
yond the reach and power of the moft aftivc 
and comprehenfive mind. I am informed by 
Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, the excellent edi- 
tor of this author's reliques, that he could 
Ihew fomething like Hudibras in profe. He 
has in his poffeflion the common-place book^ 
in which Butler repofited, not fuch events or 
precepts as are gathered by reading ; but fuch 
remarks, limilitudes, allufions, aflemblages, 
or inferences, as occafion prompted^ or medi- 
tation 
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t^tjon produced J thofe thoughts that werd 
geR^rated ip bis own mind, and n^ight bdl 
tifeflilly applied to foitie future purpofe. Such 
is the labour of thpie lyho write for iiiimor* 

talityi 

» 

But human works are tiot eafijy ioiitA 
tvithqut 9. perifhable part* Of the ancient 
poets every reader feels the mythQldgy tedioug 
aud oppreffive. Qf Hudibiras^ the manners* 
being founded on opinions^ are fernporary alicl 
local, and therefore become every day lefs in-s 
JteliigibLe^ and lefs ftriking^ What Cicero fays 
of philofophy is true like wife of wit and 
humoTir, that " tinic effaces the fi<9:ions of 
^' opinion, and confirms the determinations 
** of Nature/* Such manners as depend upoii 
ftanding relations and general paffions are co-^ 
extended with the race of man ; but thofe 
modifications of life^ and peduliiiities of pf ac- 
jtice^ which are the progeny of error and per- 
Vcrfenefs, or at beft of fome accidental in* 
fluence or tranfient perfuafion^ mufl: perifh 
with their parents^ 

Mudh therefore of that hutadur which 

tranfported the lafl: century with merriment; 

VoL^L \] is 
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is loft to us, who do not kppw the four foM 
lemnity, the fuUen fuperftitidn, the gloomjr 
morofenefs, and the ftubborn fcruples of the 
ancient Puritans ; or, if we>knew them, de- 
rive our information only from books, or 
from tradition, have never ha4 them before 
bur eyes, and cannot but by recoUediion and 
ftudy underftand the lines in which they are 
fatirifed. Our gp-andfathers knew the pifturc 
from the life ; we judge of the life by con- 
templating the pidure. 

It is fcarcely poffible, in the regularity and 
compofare of the prefent time, to image the 
tumult of abfurdity, and clamour of contra- 
-dxQioUj that perplexed doftrine, and difturbed 
both publick and private quiet, in that age, 
when fubordination was broken, and awe was 
jiiffed away ; when any unfettled innovator 
who could hatch a half-formed notion pro- 
<luced it to the publick ; when every man 
might become a preacher, and almoft every 
;preacher could colled a congregatio^i. 

Tlie wifdom of the nation is very rea- 
fonably. fuppofed to refide in the parliament* 
What can be concluded of the lower clafles 

©f 
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6f the people, when in one of the parlia*^ 
ments fummoned by Cromwell it was ferioufly 
propofed, that all th^ records in the Tower 
ihould be burnt, that all memoi*y of things 
paft (hould be effaced, and that the whole 
lyftem of life Ihould conamenCe anew ? 

We hat^e never beeii witnefleS of^ zmmotu 
ties excited by the ufe of minced pies and 
plumb potridge ; nor' fech with what abhor»- 
rence thofe who could eat them at all other 
times of the year would flifink from them in 
December. An old Puritan, who was alive 
in my childhood, being at one of the feafts 
of the church invited by a neighbour to par- 
take his cheer, told him, that, if he would 
treat him at an alehoufe with beer, brewed 
for all times and feafons, he (hould accept his 
kindnefs, but would have none of his fuper^ 
ftitious meats or drinks, 

One of the puritanical tenets was the il- 
legality of all games of chance ; arid he that 
reads Gataker upon Lots^ may fee how. much 
* learning and reafon one of the firft fcholafs 
of his age thought neceffary, to prpve that 

U J It 
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it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a (hilling for the reckoning* 

Aftrology, however, againft which fo much 
of this fatire is dire£bed, was not more the 
folly of the Puritans than of others* It had 
in that time a very extenfive dominion. Its 
predicfJions raifed hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejefted it with con- 
tempt* In hazardous undertakings, care was 
taken to begin under the influence of a pro- 
pitious planet 5 and when the king was pri- 
foner. in Carifbrook Caftle, an aftrologer was 
confulted what hour would be found moft 
favourable to an efcape. 

What efFed this poem had upon the pub- 
lick, whether it fhamed impofture or re- 
claimed credulity, is not eafily determined. 
Cheats can feldom ftand long againft laugh- 
ter. It is certain that the credit of planetary 
intelligence wore faft away; though fome 
men of knowledge, and Dry den anaong them, 
continued to believe that conjun6lic«is and 
oppoiitions had a great part in the diftribu- 
tion of good or evil, and in the government 
of fublunary things. 

3 Poetical 
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Poetical Adion ought to be probable upon ^ 
certain fuppofitions, and fuch probability as 
burlefque requires is here violated only by 
one incident. Nothing can fhew more 
plainly the neceffity of doing fomething, and 
the difficulty of finding fomething to do, 
than that Butler was reduced to transfer to 
his hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the 
mofl agreeable fiftion of Cervantes ; very 
fuitable indeed to the manners of that age 
and nation, which afcribed wonderful effi- 
cacy to voluntary penances ; but fo remote 
from the praftice and opinions of the Hudi^ 
braftick time, that judgement and imagination 
are alike offended. 

The diftion of this poem is groflly fami- 
liar, and the numbers purpofely neglefted^ 
except in a few places where the thoughts by 
their native excellence fecure themfelves from 
violation, being fuch as mean language can* 
not exprefs. - The mode of verfification has 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that 
the heroick .meafure was not rather chofen. 
To th« critical fentence of Dryden th^ highefl 
reverence would be due, were not his deci- 

U 3 fipus 
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fions often precipitate, and his opinions im^ 
nxature. When he wiftied to change the 
roeafwjrei he probably would have been wil-- 
ling to change more. If he intended that, 
when the numbers were heroick,, the diAioi^ 
{}iould ftill renaain yujgar, nc planned a very 
heterogeneous and uni^atural compoiition. 
If he preferred a general ftatelinefs both of 
found and words, he can be only underftood 

to wiih that But|er }iad un(|ertake;i a differ'*. 

. . •« • • 

^nt worlf. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and collo-^ 
quial, fuitable to the yulgarity of the words 
9i>d the levity of the fentiments. But fuch 
numbers ajid fuch diflion pan gain regar4 
only when they are ufed by 9. writer whofe 
vigour of fancy and cppipufiiefs of knowledge 
entitle him to conterppt of qrna;|ients, and 
who, in confidence of the novelty gnd juft-; 
nefs of his conceptions, pan afford to throw 
metaphors and epithets ^way. To another 
that conveys Qoirjrnpn thoughts in carekfs 
verfificat^on, it \yill pnly be fa|d, *' t^aupey 
^* videri Cinna vult, & eft pauper." The 
jpeaning and di^ion will be worthy of each 
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other, and critigifm may juftly doom them to 
perifli together. 

Nor, even though another Butler fhould 
arife, would another Hudibras obtain the 
fame regard, Burlelque confifts in a difpro- 
portion between the ftyle and the fentiments, 
or between the adventitious fentiments and 
the fundamental ftibje£l:. It therefore, like 
all bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All 
difproportion is uiiriatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleafurc 
which novelty produces. We admire it awhile 
as a ftrange thing; but, when it is no 
longer ftrange, we perceive its deformity* It 
is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repe- 
tition detedis itfelf ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expeft, lays down his 
book, as the fpeftator turns away from a 
fecond exhibition of thofe tricks, of which 
the only ufe is tq (hew that they pan he 
played* 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of 
Rochefter, the fon of Henry Earl of Ro* 
pheftcr^ better known by the title of Lord 
^ilmot) {q often mentioned in Clarendon's 
Hiftory, was born April lo, 1647, ^^ Ditchr 
ley in Qxfordfhire. After a grammatical edu- 
cation at th6 fphppl of Burford, he entered 
9. nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, 
only t^yelve years old ; and in 1661, at four- 
teen, \jras, with fome other perfons of high 
rank, made mafter of arts by Lord Clarendon 
in perfon* 



He trayejled afterwards into Franca and 
Jtaly ; and, at his return, devoted himfelf to 
g Court. In 1665 he wenf to fqa with 
gqndwich, and diftinguilhed himfelf at Bergen 

by 
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by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fummcr. fcrved again on board Sir ^fid ward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, having a meffage of reproof to fend 
to one of his captains, could find no man 
ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an 
open boat, went and returned amidft the 
ftorm of fhot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not laft- 
ing : be was j-eproached with (linking away 
in ftreet quarrels, and leaving his companions 
to flfiift aa they could without him; and 
SbelSeld JDuke of Buckingham has left a ftory 
of his refufal to fight himr 

r 

He had very early an inclination to intem- 
perance, which he totally fiibdued in his 
travels \ -but, when he became a courtier, he 
^mhappily addifted himfelf to diflblute and 
Vitidus- company, by which his principles 
were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, 
finding it not convenient to admit the autho- 
rity of kw« which he was rSfolved not to 
obey, flickered his w^ickednefs behind infi- 
delity*- --.:'..- ' 

As 
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As he excelled in that ndfy aiid Ikentious 
me rrimeni which wi«e iiicites, his. compa- 
nions eagerly encouraged him in e^fQefs, ai>il 
he willingly indulged It ; till, as he eoaffefled 
to Dr, Burnet, he was for five years together 
continually drunk^ or fo much inflamed by 
frequent eb]:iety, as in nq interval to be ipaft^r 
of himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which 
It is not fi^r his honour that Vii^ Should re- 
member, and which, are not now diiliuftly 

» 

known. He often purfued low amours in 
meandiiguife?, and always a6ted W^h'yeat 
exa£lnefs. and.dextei'ky the chara^^efs whi^h 
.he aflUmedt . * . ; _ 

• - * 

He once 'eri£(?ted a ftage on Tpwer-hiJiJ, 
and harangued the populace as,^ ipQyniD^- 
bank ; and, haviitg made phyfick paft ef * his 

ftudy, is faid to have pr^diied it -fijc-cefsfuM/. 

* 

He was fo much in favour. \^ith ICuig 
Charles, that he was made orf^ <^ \\so g^iSi* 
tlemen of the bedchamber, and comptroller 
^f Woodftock Park* 

Having 
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Having an aftive and inquiGtive mind, he 
never, except in his paroxyfms of intempe^ 
mnce, was wholly negligent of ftudy: he 
read what is confidered as polite learning fo 
much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the 
greateft fcholaf of all the nobility. Some^ 
times he retired into the country, and amufed 
himfelf with writing libels, in which he did 
not pretend to confine himfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, 
and in Engliih Cowley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and 
grofs fehfualty, with intervals of ftudy per* 
haps yet more crimuial, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total dif- 
regard to every morale and a refolute denial 
of every religious obligation, he livipd worth- 
kfs and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and 
his health in lavifh voluptuoufnefs ; till, at 
the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted 
the fund of life, and reduced himfelf to a 
ftate of wcaknefs and decay. • 



At 
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At this time he was led to an acquaintance 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour of his opinions, and 
the courfe of his life, and from whom he re- 
ceived fuch convi£tion of the reafonabkneis 
of moral duty, and the truth of Chriftianitj^ 
as produced a total change both of his man- 
ners and opinions. The account of tho(e 
falutary conferences is given by Bumet, in a 
book intituled, Some Pajfages of the Life and 
Deipi of John Earl g/^Rochefter ; which the 
critick ought to read for its elegance, the phi- 
lofopher for its arguments, and the faint fw 
its piety. It were an injury to the reader to 
Qffer him an abridgement. 

f 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had 
con^pleted his thirty-third year ; and was fa 
worn aw;iy by a long illnefs, that life went 
out without a ftruggle* 

Lord Rochefter was eminent for the vigour 
of his colloquial wit, and . remarkable for 
many wild pranks and fallies of extravagance* 
The glare of his general character difFufed 
itfelf upon his writings ; the compofitions of 

a man 
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t man whofe name was heard fo often, were 
certain of attention, and from many re^dersr 
certain of applawfe^ Thisi blaze of reputa-* 
tion is not yet quite extinguifhed ; and his 
poetry ftill retains fome fplendour beyond 
that which genius has beftowed* 

Wood and Burnet give \](s reafon to believe, 
that much ^yas imputed to him which he did 
not write* I know not by whom the original 
colleftion was made, or by what authority ita 
genuinenefs was afcertained.' Thd firft4^di* 
tion was publilhed in the year of hi^ death^ 
with an air of concealment, profeffii^:{n,t][ie 
title-page to be printed at Antwerp^ 






Of fome of the pieces, however, there is^ 
no.doubt* The Imitation of Horace's Satire^ 
the Verfes to LordMulgrave, the Satire againft 
Man, the Veries upon Nothings and perhaps- 
fome others, are I believe genuine, and per- 
haps moft of thofe which the late colleftion 
exhibits- 

As he catoKrt be fuppofed to hare foimd 
lei&re for any courfe of continued ftudy, his' 
-pieces are commonly ffxort, fuch as one fit ef 
4relblution would produce. 

r Hl5 
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His fbngs have no particular character: 
they tell, like other fbngs, in fmooth and eafy 
languag6^ of fcorn and kindnefs^ difmiflion 
and deiertion^ abfence and inconftancy, with 
the common places of artificial courtfhip. 
They ate , tommonly fmooth and eafy ; but 
have little nature^ and littk fentiment. 



imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not 
inelegant pr unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
the Second began that adaptation, which has 
fince been very frequent, of ancient poetry to 
prefent times t and perhaps few will be found 
Svhere the parallelifm is better preferved than 
in this. The verfification is indeed fbme^ 
4;imes carelefs, but it is^ fbmetimes vigorous 
aiid weighty^ 

The firoiig^ft effort of his Mufe is his 
poem upon Nothing. He is not the firfl who 
has chofen this barrefa toplck for the bbaft of 
his fertility. There is a poem called Nihil iil 
Latin by Pqfferat^ a poet and .critick of the 
fixteenth century in France ; who, in his own, 
epitaph, exprefles his zeal for good poetry 
thus : 

VoL.L X — MoUitcr 
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— Moll iter ofla quiefcent 
Sint modo carminibus non oherata malis. 

His wot-ks are not common^ and thenefore 
I fhall fubjoin his verfes^ 

In exartiining this performaS^i, Nofbing 
xnuft be confide?cd as having not dnly a ne^ 
gative but a kind of pofitive iignification ; as, 
I need not feat thievefi^ 1 \\Mt mihing j and 
nothing is a very powerful pit>te(adft Iii the 
fitft part of the fentencc it is tak^ii negative- 
ly ; in the fecond it is taken "pofitivelyj as an 
Agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a 
^ueftioil, whethet he fliould ufe i ritnfain^ 
6r iJ ne rknfalm ind the firft was preferred, 
becaufe it gave rkn a feilfe in fcwue ^t pofi- 
tive. Nothing can be a fubjeft .toftly ili^ its 
pofitive fenfe, and fuch a fenfe is given it in 
the firft line: 

Nothtngy thou elder brother ev'n to fliade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not 
allude to a curious, book de Vmhra^ by Wo- 
werus, which, having told the qualities of 
Sbade^ concludes with a poem in which arc 
thefe lines : 

Jani 
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• Jam primum terrana validis civcumfpice clauftf ll^ 
Sufpenfam totatn, decus admirabile mundi * 
Terrafque tradlufque maris, camppfque liquentes 

• Aeris, & Vafti laqueata paiatia cceli — 
Omnibus umsra prior. , 

The pofitive fenfe is ^jenerally pifeftryed, 
with great (kill, through the whole poem ; 
though fometimes, in a fubordinate fenf?, the 
negative nothing is injudicioufly miugled. 
Paflerat confounds the two fenfes. 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is hi^ 
Lampoon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poenji 
<:alled Tie Praife of Satire^ hgd fome line^ 
like thefe * : 

He whoxan ptrih into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away. 
Leaving him to be murderM in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus diflionour^d, for a wit you own. 
And court hi9i as top fidler of the toWn. 

This was meant of Rochefter, and drew 
from him thofe furious verfes; to which 

* I quote from memory* 

X % Scroop 
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'Bcroop made in reply an epigram, ending 
with thefe lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword» 

Of the fatire agalnft Man^ Rochefter can 
only claim what remains when all Boileau*s 
part, is taken away. - 

In all his works there Is fprightliriefs and 
vigour, and every where may be found tokens 
4^f a mind which fludy might have carried 
to excellence"; and what more can be ex- 
pefted from a life fpent in oftentatious con- 
tempt of regularity, and ended before the 
abilities of many- other men began to be 
diiplayed? 



I r ^^ * . 
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Poema CI. V. Joannis Passeratii, 
Regii in Academia Parifi^nfi Profefforis. , 

Ad ornatiffimum virum erricum memmium^ 

Janus adcft, feftse pofcunt fua dona Kalendae, 
Munus abeft feftis quod pofGm ofFerre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caftalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
Ufque adeo ingenii noftri eft exhaufta facultas^ 
Immunem ut videat redeunt is janitor anni ? 
Quodnufquanxeft, potius nova per veftigia quasram* 

Ecce autem partes dum fefe verfat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mufa nihil, ne defpice munus. 
Nam NIHIL eft gemmis, nihil eft pretiofius auro* 
Hue animum, hue igitur vuitus advcrte benignos : 
Res nova narratur quae nulli audita priorum, 
Aufonii & Graii dixerunt caetera vatcs, 
Aufoniae indidtum nihil eft Grsecaeque Camcena^ 
* E coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpieit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem compleditur ulnift 
Occanus, nihil interitus & originis expers* 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftas & vis divina probatur, 
Num quid honore detlm, num quid dignabimur 

aris ? 
Confpedtu lucis nihil eft jucundius almse, 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zcphyri qlementius aura ; 
In bello fandtum nihil eft, Martifque tumultu : 
Juftum in pace nihil, nihil eft in fosdere tutum. 

X 3 * Felix 
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Felix cui nihil eft, (fuerant haec vota Tibullo) 
Non timet infidias : fures, incendia temnit : 
Sollicitas fequitur nullo fub judice lites. 
Ille ipfe invifii^ qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zcnonis fapiens, nihil admiratur & optat. 
Socraticique gregis fuit ifta fcientia quondam. 
Scire nihil, ftudio cui nunc incunjbitur uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didiciffe juventus, 
Ad.majgnos quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum* 
Nofce NIHIL, nofces fertur quod Pythagorean 
Grano harrere fabx, cui vox adjunfta negantis. 
Muki Mercurio frcti duce vifccra terrae 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcaiio inftantes operi, & carbonibus atris, 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, fraftique labore, 
Inveoiunt atque inventum nihil ufque rcquirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda pofEt : 
Nee numeret Lib)X3e numcrum qui callet arena? t 
Et Phoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris. 
Tuque, tibi licet cximium fit mentis acumen, 
Qmneniin naturam penetrans, & in abdita rerum. 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen ni^il eft, & puro clarius igne. 
Tange. NIHIL, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil abfque colore. 
Surdum audit loquiturque nihil fine voce, volat* 

que 
Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus 

uUis. 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 

I Humano 
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Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, neu Theflala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajedtus arundine peftus, 
Neu legat Ida^o Didtseum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus faevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit & quemvis trans moeftas portitor undas. 
Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco« 
Inferni nihil infledit prascordia regis, 
Parcarumque colos, & inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo fenfit nihil effe potentius iftu : 
Porrigitur magni nihil extra moenia mundi : 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil prasftantius ipfa, 
Splendidius nihil eft ; nihil eft Jove denique 

majus. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi fi multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De NiHiLo nihili pariant faftidia verfus. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl 
of Rofcommon, was born in Ireland, 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
being his godfather, gave: him his own fur- 
name. His father had been converted by Ufher 
to the proteftant religion ; and when the popifli 
rebellion broke out, StrarfFord, thinking the 
family in great danger fifom the fury of the 
Irifh, fent for his godfcm, and placed him 
at his own feat in York (hire, where he was 
inftruSed in Latin ; which he learned fo as 
to write it with purity a nd elegance, though 
he was never able to i;etai tx the rules of gram- 
mar. 

Such is the account 'jiven by Mr. Fentortj 
from whofe notes on W';aller moft of this ac- 

count 
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count muft be borrowed, though I know not 
whether all that he relates is certain. The 
inftrufter whom he affigns to Rofcommon is 
one Dr. Hall^ by whom he cannot mean 
the famous Hall^ then an old man and a bi- 
ihop. 

When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, 
his houfe was a (helter no longer ; and Dil- 
lon, by the advice of Uflier, went to Caen^ 
were the Proteftants had then an univerfity, 
and continued his fludies under Bacbart. 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy 
under Bochart, and who is reprefented as 
having already made great proficiency in lite- 
rature, could not be more than nine years 
old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
1633, and was put to death eight years af- 
terwards. That he was fent to Caen, is cer- 
tain ; that he was a great fcholar, may b^ 
doubted. 

At Caen he is f^id to have had fome preter- 
natural intelligence of his father's death. 

« 

« The 
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«* The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of 
** ten years of age, at Caen in Normandy, 
•* one day was, as it were, madly extrava- 
•• gant in playing, leaping, getting over 
** the tables, boards, &c. He was wont to 
" be fober enough ; they faid, God" grant 
** this bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heat 
** of this extravagant fit, he cries out^ My^ 
^^ father is dead. A fortnight after, news 
** came from Ireland that his. father was dead. 
** This account I had from Mr. KnoUes, 
•* who was his governor, and then with 
*« hirhi— fince fecretary to the earl of Straf* 
•* ford ; and I have heard his lordfhip's 
^* relations confirni the fame.'* Aubrefi 
^ Mifcellanny. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to 
favour any accounts of this kind, nor will 
the name of Aubrey much reconamend it to 
credit : it ought not, however, to be omitted, 
becaufe better evidence of a fad cannot eafily 
be found than is here offered, and it muft be 
by {)referving fuch relations that we may at 
lafl judge how much they are to be regarded^ 
If v^ e ftay to examine this account, we fhaU 

4 ^^9 
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fee difficulties on both fides : here is a rela- 
tion of a hGt gtveoi hy a man who kad no 
mt3cre£t to deceive^ and who could not be 
deceived himfelf ; and here is, on the other 
handy a miracle which produces no t^ffeA ; 
d)fe torder of nature is interrupted, to difcover 
not a future but only a diftant levent, the 
knowledge of which is of no ufe to him to 
whoiti it is xev^ed* Between thdh difli^ 
culties, what way ffaail he found ? Is rea£)n 
or teftiwwfny to be rejected ? I believe what 
Oiborne fajs of an appearance of iandity 
may be appficd to iuch inaipulfes or ^nticipa* 
tions as this ^ Do not ivbally Jlight ihem^ be^ 
caufe they may he fme : but dv not ^aJUj truft 
tbj^^ 'becaufe tbey May ie fal^e. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland 
^^ 4it liiis time iiich^ that he who iwas 
abfent from cither country had very iittlc 
cten»ptatian to return : and therefore Roi^ 
rommon^ iwJien he left Caen, travielled into 
Italy, ;and amuiibd himfelf with its antiqui- 
ties/ and particularly with niedalsj )a which 
"he acquired uncommon (kill. 



At 
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At the Reftoratian^ with the other friendi 
of monarchy, he came to England, was 
made captain of the band of penfioners, and 
learned fo much of the diffolutenefa of the 
court, thlt he addicted himfelf immoderately 
to gaming, by which he was engaged in 
frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly 
brought upon him it& ufual conconutants, 
extravagance and diftrefs* 

After foftie time a diipute about part of 
his eftate forced him into Ireland, where he 
was made by the duke of Ormond captain of 
the guards, and met with an adventure thus 
related by Fentan. 

" He was at Dublin as much as ever dif- 
** tempered with the fame fatal afl^ddon for 
•^ play, which engaged him in one adven* 
i* ture that well deferves to W related. As 

* he returned to his lodgings from a gaming- 

* table, he was attacked in the dark by three 
' ruffians, who were employed to aflaffinate 

* him. The Earl defended himfelf with, fo 

* much refolution, that he difpatchedlone.of 
^ the aggreiibrs; whilft a gentlenian,. aa|i^ 

** dentally 
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*< dentally paifing that way, interpofed, and 
^^ difarmed another : the third fecured him-* 
** felf by flight. This generous affiftant was 
^^ a difbanded officer, of a good family and 
** fair reputation ; who, by what we call the 
♦* partiality of fortune, to avoid cenfuiing the 
** iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain 
*• fuit of cloaths to make a decent appearance 
**at.the Cattle* But his lordihip, on this 
*• occafion, prefenting him to the Duke of 
** Ormond, with great importunity prevailed 
'♦« with his grace, that he might refign his 
•* pott of captain of the guards to his friend J 
*^ which for about three years the gentlemaxr 
4« enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke 
** returned the commiflion to his generous 
♦* benefa^or." 

When he had finifhed his bufinefs , he re-« 
turned to London ; was made Matter of thm 
Horfe to the Dutchefs of York ; and married 
^he Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington^ and widow of Colonel Courteney. 

« 

He now bufied his mind with literary pro- 
jects, and formed the plan of a Ibciety for 
f|fining our language, and fixing its ttandard; 
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ifl imitation J fays Fen ton, of thofe learned and 
polite fodeties' with ijohich he bad been ac^ 
quaint ed abroad. In this defign his friend 
Dry den is faid to have affifted him^ 

The fame defign, it is well known, was 
revived by Dr. Swift in the miniftry of Ox- 
ford ; but it has never fince been publickly 
mentioned, though at that time great expec- 
tations weirc formed by fome at leaft of its 
eftabliftiment apd its effed^s. Such a fociety 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be ' 
CoUefted ; but that it would produce ,what is 
expedled from ity inay be doubted* 

The Italian Academy feems to have ob- 
tained its end. The language was tefined, 
and fo fixed that it has changed but little* 
The French academy thought that they re- 
fined their language, land doubtlefs thought 
rightly ; but the event has liot fhewn that 
they fixed it ; for the French of the prefent 
time is very different froih that of the laft 
Century^ 

In this country an academy could be ex- 

pefted to do but little. If an academician's 

Vol. I. Y place 
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place were profitable, It would be given by 
intereft; if attendance were gratuitoys, it 
would be rarely paid, and no' man would en^*- 
dure the Icaft difguft* Unanimity is impof- 
lible, and debate would feparate the aiJembly.- 

!^ut fuppofe the philological decrfee made 
and promulgated, what would be its autho-^ 
rity ? In abfolute governments*, there is fome-» 
times a general reverence paid to all that has? 
the fan£lion of power,, and the countenance 
of greatuefs. How little this is the ftate of 
our country needs not to be told< We live 
in an age in which it is a kind of puhlick 
Iport to refufe all refpeft that cannot be en- 
forced. The edidts of an Englifh academy 
would probably be read by many, only that" 
they might be fure to difobey them.' 

That our language h in perpetual ^kagtf 
of corruptipn cannot be denied ; but what 
prevention can be found ? The prefent man* 
ners of the nation would deride authority^ 
and therefore nothing is left but that ever/ 
writer fhould criticife himfelf. 
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All hopes of new literary inftitutions Were 
Ijuickly fiippreffed by the coriteritious turbu- 
lence of King James's reigil ; and Rofcotn-^ 
inon, forefeeing that fome violent corieuffioii 
df the -State was at hand, p'uirpdfed to retire 
to Rome, alleging^ that // was heft to Jit near 
the chimney when the chamber fmoaked\ a fen- 
tence, of which the application feems not very 
clear* 

His departure viras delayed by the gout} 
and he was fo impatient either of hinderance 
or of p^ain, that he fubmitted himfelf to a 
French empirick, who is faid to have repelled 
the difeafc into his( bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired^ he 
uttered, with an Energy of voice that ex- 
prefled the moft fervent devotion, two lines 
of his own verfiori of D/Vj Ira : 

My God, ray Father^ and my Frieiid^ 
Do not forfaike me in my end. 

—He died in 168^4; and was buried virithf 
gre^t pomp in Weftminfter- Abbey, 

Y a^ m^ 
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His poetical charadler is given hy Mr, 
.Fen ton : 

" In his writings," fays Fenton, '* we view 
*' the image of a mind which was naturally 
** ferious and folid ; richly furnilhed and 
" adorned with all the ornaments of learn- 
" ing, nnaffeftedly difpofed in the moft re- 
<* giflar and elegant or<ler. His imagination 
*' might have probably been more fruitful 
*' and fprightly, if his judgement had been 
^^ lefs fevere. But that feverity (delivered in 
*' a mafculine, clear, fuccinft ftyle) contrl- 
*' buted to make him fb eminent in the didac- 
*' tical manner, that no man, with juftice, 
" can affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
*5 our nation, without confeffing at the fame 
*' time that he is inferior to none. In fbme 
•* other kinds of writing his genius feems to 
" have wanted fire to attain the point of per- 
*' feftlon ; but who can attain it ?" 

From this account of the riches of his 
mind, who would not imagine that they had 
been difplayed in large volumes and numerous 
performances ? Who would not, after the 

perufal 
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perufal of this charafter, be furprifed'fo'fincf 
that all the proofs of this genius, and know^' 
ledge and judgem^nt^ are not fufBcient to' 
form a fingle book, or to appear otherwife 
than in conjundion with the works, of foine 
other writer of the fame petty (ize ? -But 
thus it is that characters are written : we 
know fomewhat, and we imagine the' reft. 
The obfervation,. that his imapiuatiQn. would 
probably have been more fruitful and fpright- 
ly if his judgement had been lefs fevere, may 
be anfwered, by a remarker fomewhat in- 
^ dined to cavil, by a contrary fuppofition, that 
his judgement would probably have been lefs 
fevere, if his imagination had been more 
fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe judgement 
to imagination ; for it does not appear that 
men have neceflarily lefs of one as they have 
more of the other. 

^ - 

We muft allow of Rofcommon,. what Fen- 
ton has not mentioned fo dlftinflly as he 
ought, and what is yet very much to his 
honour, that he is perhaps the only con:e£t 
writer in verfe before Addifon ; and that, if 
there are not fb many or fo great beauties in 
his cempofitions as in thofc of fome contem- 

Y 3 porarics, 
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poraries, there ^e tt leaft fewer faults. |^o]r 
)s this his higheft praifd ; for Mr. Pope has 
celebrated hiija a^ the only mo^al writer of 
King Ch^rlps^s reign : 

pnhappf Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Rcfcprtupoi) only boafts unfpot|:cd lays. 

His great work is his Eflay on TranflatecJ 
Verfe ; of which Dryden writes ^hus in the 

preface tp his Mifcellaaies : 

< 

** It was my Lord Rofcpminon'S Effay on 
** Tranflated Verfe,'* fays Dryden, *< which 
made pie uneafy, |:ill I tried whether or no 
I was papab^e of following his rules, and 
of reducing the fpeculation into praftice. 
For m^ny a fair preempt in poetry is like a 
ie<^ming demonftrfttion in mathematicks, 
very fpecious in the diagram, but failing 
in the mechanick operation. I think I have 
generally obferved his inftruftions : I am 
fure my rcafon is fufficieptly convinceq 
both Qf their truth and ufefblnefs ; which, 
^* ill other words, is to confefs no lefs a vanity 

i 

^* than to pretend that I have, at leaft infpnje 

■« • -■. . 

?♦ pl^ces> made examples to his rules," 

This 
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This declajratioii 6( Dry den will, I am 
.afraid, be foum< little more thail one of thofc 
curfory civilities which on? author pays to 
another ; for when the fum of lord Rofcom-r 
mon's precepts is colleded, it will not be 
isafy to difcover how they can qualify their 
reader for a better performance of tranflation 
than might have been attained by hi§ pwu 
refle£tion^. 

He th^t can abftfad His mind from the 
elegance of the ppetry, and confine it to the 
fenfe of the precepts, will find no other di-- 
redtion than that tl>e author fhoujd l^e fuita- 
ble to the lEranflator^s genius ; that l^^e Ihould 
be fuch as may deferve a tranflatjoij ; that he 
who intends to tranflate him (hcfuld endear 
your tQ underfland himj that perfpicuity 
fhould be ftudied, and ynufual and uncoutl^ 
jaames fparingly inferted j and that the ftyle 
of the original (houjd be copied in its elevs^r 
tion and depreffion^ Thefe are the rules that 
are celebrated as (o definite and important, 
and for the delivery of which to mankind {q 
much honour has been paid* Rofcommon 
has iodeed ^^fervcd his pralfes, had they 

Y4 * fee§Q 
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been given with defcernment, and beftowed 
not on the rules thepilelves, but th^ art with 
which they are introduced, and the decora-t 
tions with which they &re ?idprned, 

The Effay, though generally excellent, isi 
not without its faults. The ftory of the 
Quack, borrowed from Boileau, was not- 
worth the importation ; he hag confovmde^ 
the Britifli and Saxon mythology ; 

I grant that from fome moffy idoj oak. 

In double rhymes, our Thor aqd Woden fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, 
belonged to the Britifh druids, and nor and 
Woden were Saxon deities. Of the douhU 
rhymes^ rwhich he fo liberally fuppofes^, he 
certainly had np knowledge. 

His interppfitipn of a Ipng paragraph pf 
blank verfes is unwarrantably licentiousi, 
Latin poets naight as well have intror 
^uced a ferieg; of ian^bickjs ^napng their he- 
fpick^^ . . 

a - . His 
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His next work is the tranflationof the 
Art of Poetry ; which has received, in my 
opinion, not lefs praife than it dcferves.. 
Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, has 
little operation either on the ear or mind : it 
can hardly fupport itfelf without hold' figures, 
and ftriking images. A poem frigidly didac- 
tick, without rhyme, is fo near to profe, 
that the reader, only fcorhs it for pretending 
to be verfe. 

Having difentangled himfelf from the dif- 
ficulties of rhyme, he may juftly be expefted 
to give the fenfe of Hprace with great exaft*^ 
nefs, and to fupprefs np fubtilty of fentir 
ment for the difficulty of expreffing it. This 
demand, however, his tranflation will not 
fatisfy ; what he found obfcure, I do not 
know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller wprks, the Eclogue of 
Virgil and the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; 
though the beft line in the Dies Ira is bor- 
rowed from Dry den. In return, fucceeding 
poets have borrowed from Rofcompion. 



In 
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In the vctftf on the Lap*dog, the pro* 
noui>$ thcu dnd^ou are offbiifively $;oiifoun4ed ^ 
pad the turn at the end is from Walkn 

His verfioDs of the two odes of Horace 
are made with great liberty, which is not I'Cr 
(cofflpenfefl by muph elegance pr vigour. 

His political verfes are fpritely, gnd whei| 
they were written niuft have ^ep very poput 
lar. 

n 

Of the fcene of Guariniy and the prologue 
to Pompeyy Mrs* Phillips, in her letters tq 
Sir Charles Cotcerel, has given the h|ftory. 

** Lord Hdcommon,^' fays (he, " is cer* 
^* tainly one of the mqft proniifing young 
** noblemen in Ireland. He has paraphrafed a 
*' Pfalm admirably, and a fcene of Fajior 
** Fido very finely, in fome places much 
" better than Sir RichardFanfhaw, This was 
^^ undertaken merely in compliment to me, 
♦* who happened to fay that it waj the beft 
** fcene in Italian, and the worft in EngHfh. 

•'He 
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f* He w^s only two hours about it. It beeins 
ff thus ; 



\ 



** Dear h^py gruyvcs^ and you the dark retreat 
*« Of filent horrour, Rcft's eternal feat." 

From thefe lines, which are fince ipme« 
^hat mended, it appears that he did not 

think a work of two hours fit to endure the 

•• .• • - ' ■ . ' 

eye of criticifjn without revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, fpme 
ladies that had feen her tranflation of Pom- 
pey, refolved tq bring [t on the ftage at Dub- 
lin ; and, to promote their defign, Lord 
Rofcommon guve them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue ; *^ which,'* 
fays he, ** are the beft performan'ces of thole 
f ' kinds J ever faw.** If this is not criticifm, 
it' is at leaft gratitude. The thought of 
bringing Caefar and Pompey into Ireland, the 
only country over which Caefar never had 
any power, is lucky. 

/ 

Of Rofconamon's works, thejvjdgeqient of 
^he publick feems to be right. He is ele-» 
gant, b^t not great ; he never labours afte^ 
* " cxcjuiute 
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exquifite. beatlties^ and he feldom- falls into 
grofs faults. His verfification is fmooth, 
but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are re- 
markably. exaft:v He- improved tafte, if he 
did not' enlarge knowledge, and may be num- 
bered among the benefadors to Englifh lite- 
rature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, oae of 
the firft names in the Englifh drama^ 
fittie is known } nor is there any part of that 
little which his biographer can take plcafurc 
in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in Suflex, March 
3, 1651, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, 
fe^or of Woolbeding. From Winchefter- 
fchool, where he was educated, he was en-* 
tered in 1669 a commoner of Chrift- church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whe-^ 
ther for want of money, or from impatience 
of academical reftraint, or mere eagernefs to 
misgle with the world, is not known. 



It 
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It feems likely that he was in hope of being 
bufy and confpicuous ; for he went to Lon- 
don, and commenced player j but found him- 
felf unable to gain any reputation on the 
ftage. 

This kind of inability he (hared with Shak- 
Ipeare and Jonfon, as he fliared likewife fome 
of their excellencies. It leems reafonable to 
expedl that a great dramatick poet ihotdd 
without difficulty become a great aftor ; that 
he who can feel, could exprefs ; that he who 
can excite paflion, fhould exhibit with great 
readinefs its external modes : but lince expe- 
rience has fully proved that of thofe powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be pof- 
fefled in a great degree by him who has very 
Jittle of the other; it muft be allowed that 
they depend upon different faculties, or on 
different ufe of the fame faculty ; that the 
aftor muft have a pliancy of mien, a flexibi- 
lity of countenance, and a variety of tones, 
which the poet may be eafily fuppofed to 
want ; or that the attention of the poet and 
the player have been differently employed ; 
the one has been confidering thought, and 

the 
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the bther adion ; one has watched tlie heart^i^ 
and the other contemplated the face. 

iThough he coiild not gain much notice as 
a player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as 
might qualify for a dramatick author ; and in 
i675> his twcnty^fifth year, produced Ald-^ 
hiades^ a tragedy ; whether from the Alcibiade 
oi Palapraty I have not means to enquire. 
Langbain, the great dete<9:orof plagiarifm, is 
filent. 

In ^[677 he publilhed T//«i and Berenice^ 
tranflatcd from Rapin, with the Cheats of 
Scapin from Moliere; and in 1678 Friend/hip 
in Fajhion^ a comedy, which, whatever might 
be its firft reception, was, upon its revival at 
Drury-lane in 1 749, hilled off the ftage fox 
immorality and obfcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not 
in thofe days exclude any man from the com- 
pany of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertain- 
ment ; and Otway is faid to havfe been at this 
time a favourite companion of the diflbliite 
wits. But, as he who defircs no virtue in 
. Vol/I. Z his 
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hh compdnion has ito virtue m himfelf, tho^ 
whom Otway frequented had no purpofe of 
doing more for him than to payhis reckoning* 
They defired only to drink and laugh ; their 
fondnefs was without benevolence, and theit 
familiarity without friendfliip. Men of .wit, 
lays one of Otway^s biographers, rcceircd at 
that time no favour from the Great but t(» 
ihare their riots ; Jhm which they were dif- 
mljid again to their own narrow cireumfianceu 
Thus th^ languijhed in poverty without the 
Support of imminence. 

• ■ • * 

Some exception^ however, muft be made. 
The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's 
natural fons, procured for him a comet'? 
commiflion in fome troops then itnt into 
Flanders. But Otway did not prolper in his 
military charafter ; for he fbon left his com-^ 
miffion behind him, whatever was the rea- 
fon, and came back to London in extreme 
indigence; which Rochefter mentions with 

mercilefs infolence in the SeJfiQn of the Poets i 

« 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear 

zany. 
And fwears for heroicks he writes beftof any* 
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t>on Carlos his pockets ib amply had fillM, 
That his mang? was qiiite cur'd, and his lice 

were all killed. 
But Apollo J^^d fcen his face on the ftage^ ' 
And prudently did not think fit tp engage 
The fcum of a play-houfe, for the prop of an 

age. 

Don Carlos^ from which he is reprefented 
as having received fo much benefit, was 
played in 1675. It appears, by the Lam- 
poon, to have had great fuccefs, and is faid 
to have been played thirty nights together. 
This however it is reafonablc to doubt, as fo 
long a continuance of one play upon the 
ftage is at very wide deviation from the prac- 
tice of that time ; when the ardour for thea- 
trical entertainments was not yet ^difFufed 
through the whole people, and the audience, 
confifting nearly of the farac perfons, could 
be drawn together only by variety. 

. Tht Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This 
is one of the few plays that keep pofleffion of 
the ftage, and has plcafed for almoft a cen- 
tury, through all the viciffitudes of drama- 
tick fafhion. . Of this play nothing new can 
eafily be faid. It is a domeftick tragedy drawn 

Z z from 
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from middld life. . Its whole power is upon 
the afFeftions; for it is not written with 

much comprehenfion of thought, or elegance 

_» _ • - • • 

of expreffion. But if the heart is interefted, 
many other beauties may be wanthig, yet not 
be milled. 

The fame year produced The Hijiory and 
Fall ofCalus Martus ; much of which is bor* 
rowed from the Romeo and Juliet of Shak- 
fpeare. 

In 1683 was publifhed the firft, and next 
year the fecond, parts of The Soldier's Fortune^ 
two comedies now forgotten; and in 1685 
his laft and greateft dramatick work, Venice 
prefervej^ a tragedy, wliich liill continues to 
be one of the favourites of the publick, not- 
withflanding the want of morality in the ori- 
ginal defign, and the delpicahle fcenes of vile 
comedy with which he has diverfified his 
tragick adtion. By comparing this with his 
Orphan^ it will appear that his images were 
by time become flronger, and his language 
more energetick. The ftriking paffages are 
in every mouth ; and the publick feems to 
judge rightly of the faults and excellencies 

of 
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♦ 

of this play, that it is the work of a man 
not attentive to decency, nor zealous for vir- 
tue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and 
drew originally, Ijy confulting nature in his 
own breafl-, 

r 

Together with thofe plays he wrote the 
poems which are in the late cblleftion, and 
tranflated from the YitnchxhtHiftoryofthe 

triumvirate. , ^^ ' ' 

■> 

All this was performed before he was 
thirty- four years old; for he died April 14, 
1685, in a manner whichl am ^unwilling to 
mention. Having been compelled by his ne- 
ceflities to contradt debts, and hunted, as is 
luppofed, by the terriers of thc^ law; he re- 
tired to a publick houfe oitTbwer-hDl, where 

* ft 

he died of vviant ; 'or, as it is related by one 
of his biographers, by fwallowing, after a 
long faft, a piece of bread which charity had 
fupplied. He went out, as is reported, almoft 
naked, in the rage of hunger, and finding a 
gentleman in a neighbouring cofFec-houfe, 
aiked him for a (hilling. The gentleman 
gave him a guinea ; and Otway going away 
bought a roll, and was choaked with the fiift 

Z 3 mouthfuU 
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mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true ; but 
that indigence^ and its concomitants, forrow 
jind defpondency,- brought hix^ to the grave, 
has never been denied. 

« 

Of the ppcnis which the late colledion ad- 
mits, the longed is the P^eCs Complaint of his 
MufCj part of which I do not underftand ; 
and in that which is lefs obfcure I find little 
to commend. The language is qften grpft, 
and the numbers are harfli. Otway had not 
much cultivated verfific^tion, nor much- re- 
plenilhed his mind with general l^nowledge, 
His principal power was in moving the pafr 
iions, to which Dryden in his latter years left 
an illviflrious teflimony. He appear^, by feme 
of his yerfeSj tp have been a zealous royalift ; 
and had what was in thofe times the common 
reward of loyalty j; he Uve4 ^,nd 4ied i^e^ 
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* 

f^DMUND WALLER was bom on 
^^ the third of March, 1605, at Colfliill ia 
Hertfordfhire. His father was Robert Wal- 
ler, Efquire, of Agmondefham in Bucking- 
hamfhire, whofe family was originally a 
branch of the Kentilh Wallers ; and his mo- 
ther was the daughter of John Hampden, of 
Hampden in the fame county, and fifter to 
Hampden, the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, 
but left him an yearly income of three thou- 
fand five hundred pounds; which, rating 
together the value of money and the cuf- 
toms of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent tp ten thoufand at the prefent 
time. 



He 
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He was educated, by the care of his mo- 
ther, at Eaton ; and removed afterwards to 
King's College in Cambridge. He was fent 
to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his 
fixteenth year, and frequented the court of 
James the Firft, where he heard 9 very re-^ 
markable converfation, whiclv the writer of 
the Life prefixed to his Works; who feems 
to have been well informed of fa£ts, though 
he may fometime^ ttt in chronology, has de- 
livered as indubitably certain. - 

- ^* He found Dr. Andrews, bifhop of Win- 
^* chefter, and Dr. Neale, biftiop of Durham, 
>< fl:aa<Jihg : bphirid. his Jiflajefty's , chair ; and 
*^ there happexied foinething extraordinary," 
dontihues this writer, ** in the conversation 
*' thofe prHatea had with tbekiiig, on which 
** Mr. Waller did often refleft. His majefty 
** alked the bifhop4, ** My Lords, cannot I 
** take my fubje^s. m<;Miey, when I waiit 
^* ity without all this formality >of parlia-;? 
'*jment?" The bi(hop of Durha^m readily 
*' anfwered, *« God forbid, Sir, but you 
^' Ihould : you are the bineath of our noftrils/^ 
** Whereupon the King turned, and faid to 
" the bifhop of Winchefter, " Well, my 
5 ♦« Lord, 
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f^ Lord, what fay yoii?" ' Sir, replied th^ 
^* bifliop, I have no Ikill to judge of parli^i- 
.<^ mentary cafes/. The king anfwered, *^*^No 
«' put-ofFs, my Lord; anfwer me prefent- 
f^lyr VThen, Sir, faid he, I thhik it is 
M lawfvjj for you to take my brother Neale*s 
f * money ; for he offers it/ Mr* Waller 
** faid, the company was pleafed withflthis 
•' anfwer, ^^and the wit pf it feemed to afFe£t 
^' the king; for, a certiin l<?rd coming in foon 
M after> hi& m^jefty cried out, *' Oh, my lord, 
** they f^y f yo\i lig with^ my Lady.'* ^ No, 
*^ Sir, ,fays his Lordfhip in confufion ; but I 
f * like her company, becaufe (he has fo. much 
** wit.* " Why then, fays the king, do 
f * you not lig with my Lord of Winchefter 
f there ?*' . 

Waller's political and poetical life began 
nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 
wrote the poem that appears firft in his works,, 
pn " the Prince's Efcap^;fit- St Andcro ;'* a 
piece which juftifies the obfervatioii made, by 
one of- his editors, that he attained, by a 
felicity like inftin£t, a flyle which perhaps 
"Vviil never be obfolete j and that, ** were we 
f» to' judge only by the wording, we ^could 

'» not 
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" not know what was wrote at twenty, and 
** what at fourfcore.*' His verfification was, 
m his firft eflay, fuch as it appears in his laft 
performance. By the perufal of Fairfex*s 
tranflation of Taflb, to which, as Dryden 
telates, he confeffed himfelf indebted for the 
• fmoothnefs of his numbers^ and by his own 
nicfty of obfervation, he hs^d already formed 
fuch a fyftem of metrical harmony as he 
never afterwards much needed* or much en- 
deavoured, to improve. Penhara correfted 
his numbers by experience, and gained 
ground gradually upon the ruggednefs of his 
age ^ but what was acquired by Denham, 
was inherited by Waller, 

The next poem, of which the fubjefl 
feems to fix the time, is fuppofed by Mr. 
Fenton to be the Addrefs to, the Queen, 
which he confiders as congratulating her ar- 
rival, in Waller's twentieth year. He is appa- 
rently miftaken 5 for the mention of the na- 
tion's obligations to her frequent pregnancy, 
proves that it was written when fhe had 
brought many children. We have therefore 
110 date of any other poetical produftion bp- 
fore that which the murder of the Duke of 

Buck- 
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Buckingham occafioned : the fteadinefs with 
which the King received the news in the cha- 
pel, deferred indeed to be refcued from ob* 
livion. 

• Neither of thefe pieces feem to have been 
the fudden efFufion of fancy. In one, the 
prediction of the marriage with the princefs 
of France, muft have been written after the 
event ; in the other, the promifes ' of the 
King's kindhefs to the defcendants of Buc- 
kingham, which could not be known till it 
had appeared by its effefts, fhew that time 
was taken for revifion and improvement. It is 
not indeed known that they were publifhed 
till they appeared long afterwards with other 
poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters - of 
praife who cultivate their minds at the ex- 
pence of their fortunes. Rich as he was by 
inheritance, he took care early to grow richer 
by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heirefs in 
the city, whom the intereft of the court was 
employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having 
brought him a fon, who died young, and a 
daughter, who was afterwards married to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Dormer of Oxford(hirfei (be died in chiid^ 
bed, and left him a widower of about five 
and twenty, gay and wealthy, to pleafe hioi^ 
felf with another marriage. 

Being too young to reiift beauty, and pro-' 
bably too vain to think himfelf refiftable, he 
fixed his heart, perhaps half fondly and half 
ambitioufly, upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney^ 
cldeft daughter of the Earl of Leicefter, 
whom he courted by all the poetry ih which 
Sachariffa is celebrated ; the name is derived 
from the Latin appellation of fugar, and im- 
plies, if it mean§ any thing, a fpiritlefs mild- 
nefs, and dull good-nature, fuch as excites 
rather tei^dernefs than efteem, and fuch as, 
though always treated with kindnefs, is never 
honoured or adpiired. 

Yet he defcribes Sachariffa as a fublimc 
predominating beauty, of lofty charms, and 
imperious influence, on whom he looks 
with amazement rather than fondnefs, whofe 
chains he wiflies, though in vain, to break, 
and whofe prefence is wme that inflames U 
madnefu 



His 
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His acquaintance with this high*bom 
dame gave wit no opportunity of boafting its 
iiifluence ; (he was not to be fubdued by the 
powers of verfe, but rejeAed his addrefles, it 
is faid, with difdain, and drove him away to 
jblace his difappointment with Amoret or 
Phillis. She married in 1639 the Earl of 
Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the 
king's caufe ; and, in her old age, meeting 
fomewhere with Waller, aflced him, wjien 
he wo\fld again write fuch verfes upon her ; 
^* When you are as young, Madam," faid he, 
^* and as handfome, as you were then.'* 

In this part of his life it was that he was 
known to Clarendon, among the reft of the 
men who were eminent in that age fpr genius 
and literature ; but known fo little to his ad*« 
vantage, that they who read his chara&er will 
not much condemn Sachariffa, that fhe did 
not defbend from her rank to his embraces, 
nor think every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable; but 
his uncommon qualifications, though they 
had no power upon her^ xecom mended him 

to 
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to the moft Uluftrious fcholars and ftatefmen $ 
and undoubtedly many beauties of that time, 
however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praifes. Wl^o they were, whom 
he dignifies with poetical names, cannot now 
be known. Amoret, according to Mr. Fen- 
ton, was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps 
by traditions preferved in families more may 
be difcovered. ^ 

From the verfes written at Penfliurft, it 
has been coUefted that he diverted his difap- 
poiatment by a voyage ; and his biographers, 
from his poem on the Whales, think it not 
improbable that he vifited the Bermudas ; but 
it feems much more likely that he ihotild 
amufe himfelf with forming an imaginary 
fcene, than that fo important ^n incident, as 
a vifit to America, fhould have been left float* ^ 
ing in conjedural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth 
year, he wrote his pieces on the Reduftioii 
of Sallee ; on ' the Reparation of St. Paul's ; 
to the King on his Navy ; the pancgyrick 
on the Queen Mother; the two poems to 
the Earl of Northumberland ; and perhaps 

others. 
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Others j of which the time cannot be difco- 
vereid. 

When he had loft all hoped of Sacharifla^ 
he looked round him for an eader conqueft^ 
and gained a Lady of the family of Brefle, 
or Breaux. The time of his marriage is not 
cxaftly known. It has not been difcovered 
that this wife was won by his poetry ; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that ihe brought 
him many children. He doubtlefs praifed 
many whom he would have been afraid to 
mzxry ; and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been aihamed to praife. Many 
qualities contribute to domeftick happinefs^ 
upon which poetry has no colours to beftow j 
and many airs and Tallies may delight imagi-* 
nation, which he who flatters them never 
can approve* There are charms made only 
for diftant admiration^ No fpedtacle is nobler 
than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have rc'- 
Cofded that ihe gavei him five fons atid eight 
daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he 

13 reprefented as living among tbofe with 

Vol. L a a whom 
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whom it was moft honourable to converfe^ 
and enjoying an exuberant fortune with that 
independence and liberty of. fpeech and con- 
duct which .wealth ought always to produce* 
He Was however cdftlidercd as the kinfman 
6f Hampden, and was therefore fuppofed by 
the courtiers n6t to favouir theM. 

. ^ ft 

Wh6n-the parKanient was called In 1646^ 
it Appeared that Waller's political chafadtef 
had ndt been miftaken. ' The King*s demand 
of a fupply produced 6rie of thofe ndify 
fpeeches which difaffedidn and difcontent re- 
gularly di£tatfc ; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
bolical Complaints of imaginary grievances. 
«* They/* fays he, " who think themfelves. 

. " already undone Can hever apprehend them- 
** felveS in danger, and they vvhb have nothing 

- ** left can riever give freely.** Political triith 
it equally iri dai^er from the praifes of cour* 
tiers, and the exclamations of piatriots^ 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergyv 
being fure at that time of a favourable au- 
dience. His topick is fuch as will always 
ferve its purpofe ; ati accufation of afting and 
preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
horts 
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horts the . Commons carefully tx> provide fer 
their prot^Sian . agaJnJl Pulpit Law^ 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a (en- 
timent. Waller has id this fpeech qiidted 
Hooker in one paflage ; and in mt>t}^t has} 
copied him, without quoting. ** Religion/* 
iays Waller^ ** ought to be the- firft thing irt 
** our purpofe and defires ; but that which is 
** firft in dignity is not always to precede in 
** order of time i for well-being fuppofes a 
** being ; and the firft Impediment which 
** men naturally endeavour to jfcmovey is the 
*^ want of thofe things withtjut which they 
•* cannot fubfift; God firft afligned unto 
^* Adam maintenance of life, and gave hicdt 
^* a title to the reft of the creatures befoife 
** he appointed a la^ to obferve/' 

" God firft afligned Adam,'* fays Hooker, 
** maintenance of life, and then appointed" 
** liim a law to obfcrve. — ^True it is, that the 
^^ kingdom of God muft be the firft thing in 
** our purpofe and defires ; but inafmuch as a 
•* r^hteous life prefuppofeth life, inafmuch, 
** as t6 live virtuoufly it is impoflible, except 
*^ we live ; therefore the firft impediment 

A a a * ** which 
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^ which naturally we endeavour to remove is 
*' penury, and want of things without which 
** we cannot live.'* B. I. fed. 9. 

The fpeech is vehement; but the. great 
pofition, that grievances ought to be redreiTed 
before fupplies are granted, is agreeable* 
enough to law and reafon : nor was Waller,, 
if his biographer may be credited, fuch an 
enemy to the King, as not to wifli his dif*- 
treffes lightened ; for he relates, " that the 
** King fent particularly to Waller, to fecond 
**. his demand of fome fubfidies to pay off 
** the army ; and Sir Henry Vane objedking 
agaihft firlt voting a fupply, becaufe the 
'King would not accept unlefs it came up 
to ills proportion, Mr. Waller fpoke*ear« 
" neftly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller 
" of the houfehold, to fave his matter from 
" the efFcfts of fo bold a falfity ; * for, he 
*^ faid, I am but a country gentleman, and 
** cSnnot pretend to know the King's mind :* 
" but Sir Thomas durft not contradift the 
>' fecretary ; and his fon, the Earl of St. Al- 
>* bans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his 
** father's cowardice ruined the King.' 



Ia 
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In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller 
reprefented Agmondefham the third time; 
and was confidered by the difcontented party 
as a man fufficiently trufty and acrimonious 
to be employed in managing the profecution 
of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in Favour 
of (hip-money ; and his fpeech fhews that he 
did not difappoint their expectations. He 
was probably the more ardjent, as his uncle 
Hampden had been particularly engaged Iij 
the difpute, and by a fentence which feems 
generally to be thought unconftitutional jpar- 
ticularly injured. 



»* 
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He was not however a bigot to his party, 
nor adopted all their opinions. Whcni tlie 
great queftion, whether EpifcofJacy ought^to 
be aboliOied, was debated, he fpoke againit 
the innovation fo coolly, fo reafphably, and 
fo firhily, that it is not without ^reat injury 
to his name that his fpeech', which was as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in his 
works : 
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* *^ There is no doubt but the feufe of 

** what this nation hath fuffered from the 

<* pre&nt Bifhpps, hath produced thefe cona?- 

** plaints ; and the apprehenfions men have 

** of fuffering the like, in time to come, make 

*f fo many defire the taking away of Epifco- 

^pacy :. hut I conceive it is poflible that we 

♦• may not, now, take a right meafure of the 

f^ ipinds of the people by their petitions; 

** ^^ when they fiibfcribed thena, the Bifliop^ 

^,* ^ere a^ip^d with a 4^ngeipus cpjfnmijSio^i 

f? of m^fs^ing.new canons, injpofing uew oaths, 

^^ ai^d the jGiks ; but now we have difarmed 

ffthem of that power, Thefe p<StitioderS| 

•* lately, did look upon Epifcopacy a§ a beaft 

♦* amje^ wifh . harps and claws { b»t novi? 

!♦ th^^ vfp have cuf gi^d paired the^n, (and 

**.may, if we fee traufe, yQf reduce it intq 

>* l^^^rov^f bounds) if may, p^srhapfe be more 

!* agre^eable^ Hqyvfocrf.ery, if they be-ftill ii> 

f^ paffii^, it heccy?)? s. jjs .fpberly ^9 confide? 

f' the rjghtj jjfe and- antiquity thereof; ati4 

f\ not to ctynply jF^rther w^^ ^ general defirci 

?f than may f]:and vyith a general gopd^ 

f This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printc4 
at tjjat type, hy the wfjtj rs of the Parliamentary Hiftorjr. 
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^ We have zlre^dy Viewed, that epifco-" 

^< pacy, and the evils tfiereof, are iningled 

^^ like water, and oil ; we have alio, in part, 

^^ fevered them ; but I believe you will find, 

^ that our laws and the prefent governnient 

♦•' of the church are mingkd like wine and 

** XKater ; fb inleparable, that the abrogation 

*' of, at leaft, a hundred of our laws is 

*^ defired in thefe petitions, I have often 

** heard a noble anlwer of the Lords, com- 

^* mended in this houfe, to a propofition of 

** like nature, but of lefs confequence ; they 

^ gave no other reaibn of their refufal but 

** this, NoJumus mutare Leges Angliie: it was 

<^ the bifbops who fo anfwered then ; * and it 

*' would become (the dignity and wifHom of 

** this houfe to anfwer the people, now, with 

f* a Nolumus mutare. 

** I lee fome are moved with a number of 
*** hands againft the Biftiops; which, I con- 
•* fefs, rather inclines me to their defence : 
" for I look upon epifcopacy as a. counterfcarp, 
*^ or out-work; which, if it be taken by this 
^* affault of the people, and, withall, this 
*' myftery once revealed, That we mnjl deny 

A a 4 '' them 
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** tbem nothing when they ajk it thus in troops, 
** wc may, ia the next place, have, as hard 
*^ ^ taik to defend our property, as we have 
^* lately had to recovei: it from the Preroga- 
<^ tlve. If, by multiplying hands and peti- 
♦• tions, they prevail for an equality in things 
** ecclefiaftical, the next demand perhaps may 
*' be Lex Agraria, the like equality in things 
** .temporal. 

** The Roman ftory tells us. That when 

" the people began to flock about the fenate, 

** and were more curious to direA and know 

" what was done, than to obey, that Common- 

. *♦ wealth foon came to ruin : their L^^^m rogare 

, >' grew quickly to be a Legem f err e ; and after, 

•* when their legions had found that they 

. *f could make a Diftator, they never furred 

•' the fenate to have a voice any more in fuch 

" eleftion. 

. " If thefe great innovations proceed, I 
*^ (hall expe£k a flat and level in learning too, 
*' as well as in church-preferments : Hon^s 
?' a/it yirtes. And thoygh it be true, that 
•? grave and pious men do ftudy for learning- 
♦' Ijake, and embrace virtue fqr itfejf : ypt it 

" is 
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*^ is as true, that youth, .which is the feaibn 
,** when learning is gotten, is not without 
** ambition ; nor will ever take pains to ex- 
*• cell in any thing, when there is not fbme 
** hope of excelling others in reward and 
** dignity. 

** There are two reafbns chiefly alleged 
^^ againft our church-government. 

** Firft, Scripture, which, as fome men 
" think, pohits out another form. 

** Second^ The abufes of the prefent fu- 
** periors. 

^^ For Scripture^ I will not difpute it m 
< ^^ this place ; but I am confident that, when- 

^^ ever an equal divifion of lands and goods 
. ^* fliall be defired, there well be as many 

** places in Scripture found out, which 
. ** fcem to favour that, as there are now al- 
, '« leged againft the prelacy or preferment in 
^ >* the church. And, as for abufes, where 
^ ^' you are now, in the Remonftrance, told, 

^* what this and that poor man hath fufFered 
* ^^ by the bifliops, you may be prefcntcd with 

•* a thou- 



^^ m thoufand inf^ances of pfxyr men that 
^h have. BBccived hard ^ meaiure ftom their 
^< landlords ; and ofvocildlj^odsabMifed^ to 
^^ the injury of others, ^nd diiadvaiitage of 
*^ the eivnors* 

^< And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my hum* 
*' ble motion is. That \yc mzy fettle men's 
<^< minds herein ; aiid« by a queilion, declare 
*« our refolution, to reform^ that is »^/ to 
♦« a^^, Ep}fcopacy'\ 

m 

It. cannot but be wiihed that he, who 
could fpeak in this manner, had hem ^ble to 
aft with fpirit and ijniformity. 

When the Commons began to &tHth$ teyal 
authority • at open defiaiioe, WjtUer is fai4 to 
have withdrawn from the houfe, and to have 
returned with the king^s permiSon; ^nd, 
when the king fot up his ftandard, be fent 
him a thoufand broad-piecea. He continped, 
however, to fit in the rebellious conventicle ; 
but ^' Ipoke,'* fays Clarendon, ♦* with great 
** fharpnefs and freedom, which, now there 
?* was no danger of being outvoted, was not 
^ * reftrained ; and therefore ufed as an argu- 
2. ** ment 
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^^ ment againil thofe who were gone upon 
^ preteace thai: they vftrc not feflfeood to de- 
^* liver thtit opbuon freely iu the houle, 
^ which could not he believed, wlisn all 
^ men kn^w wbai, liherty Mr. Wilier took, 
'^ and ipoke every day with impunity againfl: 
'< the fenfe and pcoeeedings of the hou^/' 

WidJer, ias he coniinued to &; was ooe 

of the cbmn^ifiioners npminatcd by the psan 

liament to treat with the king at Oxfoi'd ; 

and when they veere pi*efented, the King faid 

to him, ^^ Though you are the lail, yon a^re 

^ not the loweft nor the leaft in my favour,'* 

Whitiock, who, "being another of the comi- 

miffipnersy wds witnefs of this klndne&f 

imputes it to the king's knowledge pf the 

ploty in which Waller appeared afterwards 

to have boen engaged againft the .parliament; 

Fenton, with iequal probability, believes that 

his attempt to promote the royal caufe arofe 

from bis fenfibility of the king's tendernefs. 

Whitiock fays nothing of his behaviour at 

Oxford : he was fent with fcveral others to 

add pomp to the coramiffion , but was not 

pne of Jthofe to whom the truft pf treating 

^^as imparted. 

The 
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The engagement, known by the name of 
Waller's plot, was foon afterwards difcovered. 
Waller had a brother*in*law» Tomkyns, who 
was clerk of the Queen's council, and at the 
fame time had a very numerous acquaintance, 
and great influence, in the city. Waller and 
he, converfing with great confidence, told both 
their own fecrets and thofe of their friends ; 
and| furveying the wide extent of their con-* 
rerfation, imagined that they found in the 
majority of all ranks great difapprobation of 
the violence of the Commons, and unwil* 
lingnefs to continue the war» They knew 
that many favoured the king, whofe fear 
concealed their loyalty ; and many deiired 
peace, though jthey durft not oppofe the cla- 
mour for war; and they imagined that if 
thofe who had thefe good intentions could be 
informed of their own flrength, and enabled 
by intelligpnce to aft together, they might 
overpower the fury of fedition, by refufing 
to comply with the ordinance for the twen- 
tieth part, and the other taxes levied for the 
fupport of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace, 

I 
Xx>rd 
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Lord Conway joined in the deiign, and, . 
as Clarendon imagines^ incidentally nungled, . 
as he was a foldier, fbme martial hopes or 
projects, which however were only mention* 
ed, the main deiign being to bring the loyal 
inhabitants to the knowledge of each other ; 
for which purpofe there was to be appointed 
one in every diftrid, todiftinguifli the friends 
of the king, the adherents to the parliament, 
and the neutrals. How far they proceeded doe? 
not appear ; the refult of their enquiry, as 
Pym declared, was, that within the walls 
for one that was for thefn, there were three 
again ft them ; but that without the walls for 
one that was againft them, there were three 
For them. Whether this was faid from, 
knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never en* 
quired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendot^ that in 
Waller's plan no violence or fanguinary re- 
finance was comprifed ; that he intended only 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by publick 
declarations, and to weaken their power by 
an oppofition to new fupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and . more than this, is done 
4 without 
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without fear ; but fuch was the acrimony of 
the conimbns, tfa&t no method of oEftnifting 
tbcihwasfkfe; 

. About thi;^ time another defign was formed 
by Stf* Nicholasr Ciifpe, a man t£ Jbyalty that 
de&ivas perpetual reniembFaty:e ; whdn he 
^as dr merchant in the city, he g^ve and pro* 
cored the king« in his exigencies, an hun- 
dred tliioufand pounds ; apd, when he wa» 
4ri\^ft ftom the Exchange, raifed a regiment^ 
imd cctoo^anded it. 

Sir Nicholas. f)att^ed hiqaielf widi an opi* 
iM^n/ that ibme |)rovocation would ib much 
exafpefate, or ib^ne op{)pitu£uty io much en* 
eour^g^, the* King'6 friends in the city, that 
thoy wmld h^^^out in c^eu refiflaace, and 
then would want only a lawful ftandard, and 
an authorifed commander ; and estorted from 
the KiAg#' whofb judgement yielded lb im- 
port^wity, a commiffion of array, dire£)^d t6 
fuoh as he thot^bt proper to nominate, 
W^ch waBs fent to London by the Lady Au- 
bigfiey. She Icncw not what fhe carried, but 
was to deliver it on the commimication of a 
certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This 
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This commiflion could be Only iatendcd 
to lie re^dy till the tina^ ihould require it# 
JTb haVe attempted to raife aJiy fbrces, wduld 
hare been tertain defttu£tion : it covjid .be;<>f 
ntd 6nly when the foices'fhptild appear. This 
was, however, an ad {n-opatatory to riiartkl 
h(^l]ty. .Criipe would ^ undoubtedly have 
piit an tod) to the feflioa of parlijimenti had 
his iixength heeil eqna*} itobisri^eal ; and out 
pf the defign of Crifpe, which involved very 
Httlei dangBr^ and that of Waller, Which Was 
an aft pureiy^civil^ they compDunded a hoj*rid 
and dteadful pl6t. 



t 1, r 



The difcovery of Waller's 'defign is va- 
jrioufly related. : In Clarendon's Hiftory it Is 
told, that a fervant of Totnkyns, lurking, be- 
hind the hab^ngs when his mailer was ift 
conference with Waller, heard enough to 
qualify him for an informer, and carried his 
intelligence ti Pym. A manufcript, qu6ted 
in the Life of Waller, relates, that ^* he was 
••« betrayed by his fifter Price, and her preiby- 
*• terian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole fome 
** of his papers ; and if he had .not ftrangely 
^^ dreamed the night before, that his fifter 

*<had 
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" had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt 
** the reft of his papers by tlic fire that was 
•* in his chimney, he had certainly loft feis ^ 
** life by it.'* The queftion cannot be de- 
cided. It is not unreafonahie to beliore that 
the men in power, receiving intelligence from 
the fifter, would employ thcfervant of Tom- 
kyns to liften at the ccmference, that they 
might avoid an zA fo of&nfive as that of de^ 
ftroying the brother by the fifter's teftimony. 

k 

The plot was publiihed in the moft terri- 
fick manner. On the ^ f ft of May, at a fe» 
lemn faft, when they were liftening to the 
fermon, a meflenger entered the church, and 
communicated his errand toPym, whowhif- 
pered it to others that were placed near him^ 
and then went with them out of the church, 
leaving the reft in folicitude and amazements 
They immediately fent guards to proper 
places, and that night apprehended Torakyns 
and Waller; having yet traced nothing but 
that letters had been intercepted, from which 
it appeared that the parliament and the city 
were foon to be delivered into the hands of 
the cavaliers, 

Thev 
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^They perhaps yet knew little themfelves^ 
beyond fome general and indiftinO: notices* 
•* Bqt Waller,** fays Clarendon^ " was fo 
•* confounded with fear^ th^t he coiifefl'ed 
*^ whatever he had heard, faid, thought, or 
** leen; all that he knew of himfelf, and all 
** that he fufpefted of others, without con-^ 
•' cealing any perfbn of what degree or qua- 
^* lity foever, or any difcourfe which he had 
*^* ever upon any occafion entertained witli 
•^ theni ; what fuch and fuch Ladies of great 
*' honour, to whom, upon the credit of his 
•V wit and great reputation, he had been ad*- 
*^ mitted, had fpoke to him in their cham* 
•^ bets upon the proceedhigs in the Houfes, 
** an4 how they, had encouraged him to op* 
" pofe them ; what correfpondence and in- 
^' tercourfe they had with fome Minifters of 
•^ State at Oxford, and how they conveyed all 
«* intelligence thither/* He accufed the Earl 
of Portland and Lord Conway as co-operating 
in the tranfadion ; and teftified that the Earl 
of Northumberland had declared himfelf dif- 
pofed in favour of any attempt . that might 
check the violence of the Parliament, and re- 
concile them to the King. 

Vol. I. B b He 
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He undoubtedly confefled much, which 
they could never have dilcovcred, and per- 
haps fbmewhat which they would wifh to 
have been fuppreffed ; for it is inconvenient, 
in the conflidl of fadions, to have that dif- 
afFe€lion known which cannot fafely be 
puniftled. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night 
with Waller, and appears likewife to have 
•partaken of his cowardice ; for he gave no- 
tice of Crifpe's commiflion of array, of which 
Clarendon never knew how it was difcovered* 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token ap- 
pointed, to demand it ' from Lady Aubigney, 
and had buried it in his garden, where, by 
his diredlion, it was dug up ; and thus the 
rebels obtained, what Clarendon confefles 
them to have had, the original copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed 
one plot out of thefe two defigns, however 
remote from each other, when they faw the 
fame agent employed in both, and found the 
conuniffion of array in the hands of him who 

was 
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Was employed in collefting the opinions and 
afFeftions of the people; 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took 
care to itiake the moft. They fent Pym 
among the citizens, to tell them of their im- 
minent danger, and happy efcapcj and in- 
form them^ that the defign was to feize the 
" Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Mi- 
:*' litia, and would not fpare one of them." 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to he 
taken by every member of either houfe, by 
which he declared his deteftation of all corf- 
fpiracies againft the parliament, and his re- 
folution to detedl and oppofe themi They 
then appointed a day of thankfgiving for this 
wonderful delivery; which (hut out, fays 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
fuch a deliverance, and whether the plot was 
real or fiftitious. 

On June iij the Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway were committed, one to the 
cuftody of the mayor, and the other of the 
(herifF; but their lands and goods were not 
feized. 

Bhz Waller 
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Waller was ftlll to immerfe himfelf deeper 
la ignominy. The Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway denied the charge, and there 
was no evidence againft them but the con- 
feffion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many 
woiild be inclined to'qUeftion the veracity. 
With thefc doubts he was fo much terrified, 
that he endeavoured to perfuade Portland tD 
a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition. ^^ But for mc," fays he, 
** you had never known any thing of this 
** buiinefs^ which ^as prepared for another; 
*' and therefore I cannot imagine why you 
" (hbuld hide it fo far as to contraftyour 
*' own ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
*^ unrcafonably to hide that truth, which, 
*^ without you, already is, and will every day 
** be made/more, manifcft. Can you imagine 
** yourfclf bound in honour to* keep that fe- 
** cret, which is already revealed by another ; 
1*' or pofiihie it ihould ftill be a fecret, which 
*' is known to one of the other fex ? — If you 
**• perfift to be cruel to yourfelf fot th^ir lakes 
". who • deferve it not, it will ncverthelefs be 
** made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
*' Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait on 

« 
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*^ you, I could move you to compaffionate 
** both yourfelf and me^ who, defperate as 
** my cafe is, am defiroiis to die with the 
*' honour of being known to have declared 
^^ the truth. You have no reafbn to contend 
** to hide what is already revealed — inconfi- 
** derately to throw away yourfelf, for the 
^^ intereft of others, to vvhom you are lefs 
^' obliged than you are aware of 

This perfuafion feems to have had little 
effedl. Portland fent (June 29) a letter to 
the Lords, to teU them, that he " is in cuf- 
^^ tody, as he conceives, without any charge ; 
** and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threat* 
^' ened him with fince he was imprifbned, he 
*' doth apprehend a very cruel, long, aind 
•* ruinous reftraint : — He therefore prays, that 
^' he may not find the effefts of Mr. Waller's 
" threats, by a long and clofe imprifonment ; 
'* but maybe {peedily brought to a legal trial, 
** and then he is confident the vanity and 
*« falfehood of thofe informations which have 
^* been given againft him will appear,'* 

In confequence of this letter, the I^rds 
ord.ered Portland and Waller to be confronted; 
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when the one repeated his charge, and tha 
other his denial. The examination of the 
plot being contained (July i), Thinn, uflier 
of the houfe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. 
Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room. Lord Port- 
land faid, when he came down, ** Do me the 
*f favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, 
" that Mr. Waller has extremely preyed me 
" to fave my own life and his, by throwing 
*^ the blame upon the Lord Conway and the 
f * Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him 
of the reafbns, which he could urge with 
refiftlefs efficacy in a perfonal conference; 
but he over-rated his own oratory : his vehe- 
mence, whether of perfuafion or intreaty, 
was ^peturned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, 
that the plot is already known to a woman. 
This woman was doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, 
who, upon this occafion, was committed to 
cuftody ; but who, in reality, when flie de- 
livered the commiflion, knew not what it 
was. 

The 
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The parliament then proceeded againft the 
fonfpirators, and committed their trial to a 
council of war. Tpmkyns and Chaloner 
were h^inged near their own doors. Tom- 
kyus, when he came to die, faid it was a 
fooltjh bufinefs ; and indeed there feems to 
have been -no hope that it fhould efcape dif- 
covery; for though never more than three 
met at a time, yet a defigri fo extenlive muft, 
by neceffity, be copfimunicated to niany, who 
jcouid not be expefted to be all faithful, and 
all prudent. Chaloner wais attended at hi^ 
execution by Hugh Peters, 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too 
jgreat for profecution, was only once exa- 
mined before the Lords. The Earl of Port- 
land and Lord Conway, perfifting to deny the 
charge, and no teftimony but Waller's yet 
appearing, againft them, were, after a long 
imprifonment, adn^itted to bail. Haflel, the 
King's meflenger, who carried the letters to 
Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
Hampden was kept in prifon to the end of 
his life. They whofe names were inferted in 
the ponjmiflion of array were not capitally 

B b 4 puniftied, 
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punifticd, as it could not be proved that they 
had confented to their own nomination ; but 
they were confidered as malignants, and theiy 
eftates were feized. 

^* Waller, though coufeffedly/' fays Cla- 
rendqn, *' the mpft guilty, with incredible 
^^ diffimulation affe£led fuqh a remqrfe of con-? 
^' fcience, that his trial was put pff^ out of 
*' Chriftian compaflron, till he might recover 
f * his ynderftanding/* Wh^t ufe he made of 
this interval, with what liberality and fuccefs 
he diftributed flattery and money, and hoWi 
when he was brought (July 4) before the 
Houfe, he confeffed and lamented, and fub* 
mitted and implored, may he read in the 
Hiftory of the Rebellion, (B. vii.) The 
ipeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the pre? 
fervatiork of his dear-hmght llfe^ is inferted 
in his works. The great hiftorian, however^ 
feems to have been nxiftaken in relating that 
he prevailed in the principal part of his fup? 
plication, not to be tried by a Council of War ; 
for, according to Whitlock, he was by expul-? 
fion from the Houfe abandoned to the tri-: 
hunal which he fo much dreaded, and, being 
tried and condemned, was reprieved by Eflex ; 

but 
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but after a year's impriionmeflt, in which 
dme rielentment grew lels acrimonious, pay- 
ing a firie of ten thoufand pounds, he was 
permitted to recoUeSf bimfelf in anQth& country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life^ 
it is not iiecelTary to diiteft the reader's opi- 
nion. ** Let us not," fays his laft ingenious 
biographer, " condemn him with untem- 
^* pered feverity, becaufe he was not a pro*- 
" digy which the world hath feldom feen, 
*' becaufe his charafter included not the poet, 
^* the orator, and the hero/' 



For the place of his exile he chofe France, 
^nd ftaid fome time at Roan, where his 
daughter Margaret was born, who was after- 
wards his favourite, and his amanuenfis. He 
then removed to Paris, where he lived with 
great fplendor and hofpitality ; and from time 
to time amufed himfelf with poetry, in which 
he fometipies fpeaks of the rebels, and their 
pfurpation, in the natural language of an 
honeft man. 

At laft it became neceflary, for his fupport, 
to fell his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, 

as 
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as he faid, at laft to the rump-jewel^ he folU 
cited from Cromwell permiffion to return, 
and obtained it by the intereft of colonel 
Scroop, to whom his fifter was married. 
Upon the remains of a fortune, which the 
danger of his life had very much diminiflied, 
he lived at Jiall-barn, a houie built by him- 
fe}f, very near to - Beacon sfield, where his 
mother reiided. His mother, though related 
to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal caufe, and, when Cromwell vilited 
her, ufed to reproach him ; he, in return, 
would throw a napkin at her, and fey hp 
would hot difpute with his aunt ; but finding 
in time that (he a6led for the king, as well as 
talked, he made her 2^ prifoi^er to her own 
daughter, in her own houfe. If he would 
4q any thing, he could not do lefs. 

Cromwell, now proteftor, received Wal- 
ler, as his l^infman, tp familiar converfation. 
Waller, as he ufed to relate, found him fuf- 
ficiently verfed in ancient hiftory ; and when 
any of his enthuiiaftick friends came to advife 
or confult him, could fometimes overhear 
him difcourfing in the cant of the - times : 
but, whep he retufned, he woujd fay, ^'Coufin 

*^ Waller, 
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«* Waller, I muft talk to thefe men in their 
*^ own way :** and refumed the common ftyle 
of cpnverfatipn. 

He repaid the ProteSor for his favours 
(1654) by the famous panegyrick, which 
has been always confidered as the firft of his 
poetical productions. His choice of encomla-f 
ftick topicks is very* judicious ; for he confif 
ders Cromwell in his exaltation, without 
enquiring how he attained it ; there is con- 
fequently no mention of the rebel or the re- 
gicide. All the former part of his hero's life 
is veiled with (hades ; and nothing is brought 
to view but the chief, the governor, the de- 
fender of England's honour, and the enlarger 
of her dominion. The aft of violence by which 
he obtained the fupreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently juftified. It was cer- 
ta nly to be defired that the deteftable band 
ihould bo diffolved, which had deflroyed the 
church, murdered the king, and filled the na- 
tion with tumult and oppreffion ; yet Crom- 
well had not the right of diflblving them, for 
all that he had before done could be juftified 
pnly by fuppofing them invcfted with lawful 
authority. But conabinations of wickednefs 

\Vould 
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would overwhjelm. this world by the advan-* 
teige which licentipus priiMJipka afford,, did not 
thofe who have long praclifed perfidy, g^ow- 
faithlefs to each other* 

In the poem on the war with Spain, are 
foine paflages at kaft equal to the heft parts 
ef the panegyrick ; and in the conclufion, 
the poet ventures yet a higher flight of flat- 
tery, by recommending royalty to Cromwell 
and the nation, Cromwell was very defirous, 
as appears from his converfation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power 
of monarchy, ^id is fuppofed to have been 
with-held from it partly by fear of the army, 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when 
hie fhould govern by the name of king» would 
have reftrained his authority. When therefore 
a deputation was folemnly fent to invite him 
to the Crown, he, after a long conference, 
refufed it ; hut is faid to haye fainted in hi^ 
coach, when he parted frona them, . 

The poem on the death of the Proteftor 
fcems to hav6been didated by real veneration 
fpr his rnemory. Dryden and Sprat wrote 
pn the fame occafion ; but they were yoxmg 

'2 men, 
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men, ftruggling into notice, and hoping for 
fome favour from the ruling pafty. Waller 
had little to exped : he had received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and wasuKJt 
likely to a(k any thing, from thofe who -fhould 
fucceed him. 

Soon ^fterwai-ds the R^ftau ration 'fbpplied 
him with aiiother' ftlbjefl; and he exerted his 
imagination, *his efegafifte, zwi his toelody, 
with eqlial alaCJrity, ' for Charles the Secorfd* 
It is not poflible to read, without fome con- 
tempt and indignation, poems of the fame 
author, afcfibihgthe hagheft- dggrce oip&wer 
and piety t-o Charles t'he Firil ;- then'tran«£er- 
riug the {dimepofWer and piety to Oliver Crom- 
well, now inviting Olivfer to take the Crowi> ; 
and then congratulating Charles . the Secbtid 
on his recovered right. Neither Cron^wdll 
nor Charles could value his teftimbny as the 
efll^ of convi£lion, or .receive his praifes as 
efFufions of. reverence ; they could confider 
them but as the labour of invention, and. the 
tribute of depjendance. 

Poets, indeed, profefs fiction ; but the 
legitimate end of fidlion is the conveyance of 

ti-uth ; 
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truth ; and he that has flattery ready for all 
whom the viciflitudes of the world happen 
to exalt^ muft be fcorned as a proftituted 
xnind^ that may retain the glitter of wit, but 
has loft the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulatien was confidered a§ in.- 
ferior in poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; 
and it is reported, that when the king told 
Waller of the difparity, he anfwered, 
** Poets, Sir, fucceed better in fiftion than in 
««' truth." 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior 
to the Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, 
or for want of diligence ; but becaufc Crom- 
well had done much, and Charles had done 
little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raife 
him to heroick excellence but virtue ; and 
virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to 
fupply. Charles had yet only the merit of 
ftruggling without fuccefs, and fuffering 
without defpair. A life of efcapcs and indi- 
gence could fupply poetry with no fplendid 
images. 



In 
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In the firft ' parliament fummoned by 
Charles the Second (March 8, 1661), Waller 
fat for Haftlngs m Suffex, and ferved for dif- 
ferent places in all the parliaments of that 
reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety were 
the moft powerful recommendations to re- 
gard, it is not likely that Waller. was forgot- 
ten. He pafled his time in the company 
that was higheft, both in rank and wit, from 
which even his obftinate fobriety did not ex- 
clude him. Though he drank w^ater, he was 
enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacchanalian' aflemblies ; and 
Mr. Saville faid, that *' no man in England 
** fhould keep him company without drink- 
** ing, but Ned Wallen" 

The praife given him by St. Evremond 
is a proof of his reputation ; for it was only 
by his Deputation that he could be known, as 
a writer, to a man who, though he lived a 
great part of a long life upon an Englifli pen- 
lion, never condefcended to underftand the lan- 
guage of the nation that maintained him. 
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III parliament, '* he was," fays Burtief, 
** the delight of the houfe, and though old 
«* faid the livelieft things of any among 
«* them." This, however, is faid in: his ac- 
count of the year feventy-five, when Waller 
was only fevcnty. His name as a fpeaker oc* 
curs often in Grey's Collections ; but! have 
found no extrads that can be quoted as exhir 
bitingtany reprefentation of abilities diiplayed 
rather in fallies of gaiety than cogency of ar- 
gument. 

He was of fuch confideration,. that his n> 
matjcs were' circulated and recorded. When 
the duke of York's influence was high, both 
in Scotland and England, it drew, fays Bur- 
net, a lively refleftion from Waller the cele- 
brated wit. "/He faid, the houfe of com- 
** mons had refolved that the. duke fhouid 
** not reign after the king's death ; but the 
' "king, in oppofijiion to them, had refolved 
** that he Ihould reign even in his. life." If 
there appear no cxtraodinary livelinefs in this 
remark^ yet its reception proves the fpeaker 
to have been a celebrated wit^ to have had 

a name 
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a narne which the men of wit were proud pf 
mc^tipaui;g. 

« He did not fufFer his reputation to die 
gradually away, which may eafily happe;i 

. jn a long life, but renewed his claim to poe- 
tical diftinftion from time to time, as occ^- 
fions were offered, either by put)lick events 
or private incidents ; and, contenting him- 
felf with the influence of his mufe, or laving 
4juiet better than influence, he never accept- 
ed any office of magiftraqy. 

He was not, however, without fome at- 
tention to his fortune; for he alked froa 
the king -(in 16^5) the provoftfhip of Eaton 
College, and obtained it ; but Clarendon re- 
fufed to put the feal to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified 
himfelf for it by Deacon's orders. 

To this oppofition, the -B/^^r^//&/^ iniputes 
the; violencQ^ and acrimony with w;hich Wal- 
ler joined puckhigham's fadlion in the pro- 
iecution of Clarendpn. The motive was illi- 
Jberal and dlflioneA, and fhewed that more 

Vol. I. C c than 
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than fixty years had not been able fb teach 
him morality. His accufation Is fuch as 
confcience can hardly be fuppofed to didate 
without the help of nialice. ** We \t^ere to 
•* be governed by janizaries inftead of par- 
*^ llaments, and are in danger from a wOrfe 
" plot than that of the fifth of November ; 
*• then, if the Lords and commons had been 
*' deftroyed, there had been a fuceeflion ; 
*' but here both had been deftroyed for ever.'* 
This is the language of a man who is glad of 
an opportunity to rail, and ready to facrifice 
truth to irrtereft at one time, and ta anger at 
another- 

• A year after the Chancellory's baniihiftent, 
another vacancy gave hiiii encouragement for 
another petiti€>n, which the king referred ta 
the council, who, after hearing the queftion 
argued by lawyers for three days, deter- 
mined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the a£t of uniformity^ 
fmce the provofts had always received infti- 
tution , as for a parfonage, from the^ bifliops^ 
of Lincoln. The King then faid, he could 
not break the law which he had made ; and 
Dr. Zachafy Cradock, famous for a fingle 
6 fermon. 
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fefHioti, acmoftfortwo feri^dvonsi ^as chofen 
by liie Fellows; 

That he ^(keda^y thitijgelfe i$ not known ; 
it is certain that he obtaiiled tiothing, though 
he continued obfequiQUs to the court through 
the reft of Charles' s reign* 

At the acceffiori of fong James (in 1685) 
he 'was ehbfen (6t parliament, being then 
fourfcorej at Saltafh in Cornwall ; and wrotei 
a Pre/age vf the Downfttll of thti Turkifi) Em^ 
pire^ which ht preftntedi to the king on his 
birthday^ It is remarked, by his comnietlta- 
tor Fenton, that in reading Taflb he had 
eariy imbibed a veneration for the heroes of 
the Holy War, arid a iealoils enmity to the 
Turks, which never left hiihi Jamed, how*- 
ever, having foon after begun what he thought 
ii holy war at home, made hafte to put all 
moleftation of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated hini with kindriefs and fa- 
miliarity, of which inftances are given by 
the writer of his Life. One day, taking hilfn 
into the clofet, the King afked him how he 
liked one of the piftures : ** My eyes," faid 

C c 2 Walier, 
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'Waller, •* are dim,- and I do not know it/' 
The king faid, it was the princefs of Orange. 
** She is," faid Waller, " like the greatefi: wo- 
** man in the world.** The King alked who 
was that ; and was anfwered, Queen Eliza* 

- bcth. " I wonder,'* faid the King, ** you 
" (hould think fo ; but I muft confcfs (he 
** had a wife council.** " And, Sir, faid 
♦' Waller, did you ever know a fool chufe a 
*« wife one?** Such is the ftory, which I 
once heard of fbmo other man. Pointed 
axioms, and acute replies, fly loofe about the 
world, and are afligned fucccffively to thole 
whom it may be the faihion to celebrate. 

When the king knew that he was about 
• to marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a cler- 
gyman, hq ordered a French gentleman to 
tell him, that ** the King wondered he 

- *' could think of marrying his daughter to a 
" . falling church.** '*The King,** fays Wal- 
ler, '^ does me great honour, in taking notice 
*' of my domeftick affairs ; but I have lived 
*' long enough to obferve that this falling 
^* church has got a trick of riling again,' 
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• He took notice to his friends of the King^s^ 
■oondu^J: ; andiaid, that ^« he would he leff^ 
^^ like i whale upon the ftraiid." Whether he • 
was privy to anjr of the tranfaiStions which 
eanded in the Revolution, is not kiK)wn» His' 
heir joined the prince of Orange. 

* Having now attained an age beyond which 
the laws of nature feldom fuffer life to be 
extended, otherwife than by a future ftate,*: 
he feems to .have turned his mind upon pre- 
paration for the decifive hour, and. therefore 
cbnfecrated his poetry to devotion* It is plea- 
fing to difcover that his piety was without 
weaknefs ; thiat his intelleftual powers conti- 
nued vigorous ; and that the lines -which 
he compofed when hy for age^ could neither 
read nor "vorkey are not inferior to. the effufi* 
ons of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought i 
fmall houfe, with a little land, at Colfhill; 
and faid, ^ he jfhould be glad to die, like the 
" flag, where he was roufeA** This, how* 
ever, did not happen. When he was at 
^eaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid ; 
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he went to Windfbr, where Sir Charles Sc^r-? 
fc0r<n}gh kheil attem}ed tl^e kk^, uid roqiaieft-f 
eid him, as both a frieiu) gad s phy^cian^ to 
tdlWm, Wi&^f tA^f fueling meantf *^*Sir,'^ 
anfwered Scarboroijgh, ^* your blood wiU run 
*• no liM^r/' Wftll?r re|>catied fQr»e |iuw, of 
Virgil, and went home tQ itie, 

A^ the diftaft iiicrQafed vipon h^cn, ha 
compofed hnnfclf fee his departure ; and call- 
ing upon Dr, Birch to give him the hqly ia-: 
crament, he defined his children to take it 
with hUn, and xn^e an edrncft declaration 
of his feith in Chriftianity, Jt qq\t appeared^ 
what part of his convcrfauiow wkh the great 
Gould be: remembered ' with delight. |ie re-r 
lated, that beiqgprefent when ^be duke of 
Buckingham talked profanely before King 
Qiarlesi, he faid to him,.. *^ My Lo^rd^ I anni 
** a great deal older than ypur grace, and 
♦' have, I believe, heard mojre arguments for 
** atheifm than ever your grace did ; but I 
f* have lived long enough tp fee there is 
f^ nothing in them ; and fo, I hope, your 
f^ grace >villt'' 
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He died Odober 21, 1687, and was bu- 
ried at Beacon sfield, with a monument erect- 
ed by his fbn's executors, for which Rymer 
wrote the infcription, and which I hope is 
now refcued* from dilapidation. 

« 

He left feveral children by his fecond wife ; 
of whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Birch. Benjamin, the eldeft fon, was difin- 
,herited, and fent to New Jerfey, as wanting 
common underftanding. Edmund, the fe- 
cond fon, inherited the cftate, and repre- 
fented Agmondcfham in parliament, but at 
Jaft turned Quaker. William, the third fon, 
was a merchant in London. Stephen, the 
fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, 
and one of the Commiflioners for the Union. 
There is faid to have been a fifth, of whom 
no account has defcended. 

The charafter of Waller, both moral and 
intelle<Stual, has been drawn by Clareadon, 
to whom he was familiarly known, with 
nicety, which certainly none to whom he 
was not known can prefume to emulate. It 
Is therefore inferted here, with fuch remarks 

C c 4 as 
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as others have fuppljed ; after which, no- 
thing remains but a critical examination of 
his poetry* 

^* Edmund Waller," fays Clarendon, " was 
^* born to a very faireftate, by the parcimony, 
^* or frugality, of a wife father and mother : 
** and he thought it fo commeiidable ari ad- 
^^ vantage, that he refolved to improve it with 
*' his utmoft care, upon which in his nature 

« 

** he was too much intent i and,* in order to 
** that, he was fo much referved and retired, 
** that he was fcarce ever heard of, till by his 
<* addrefs and dexterity he had gotten a very 
•' rich wife in the city, agalnft all the re^ 
*' commendation and countenance and autho- 
*< rity of the Court, which was thoroughly 
** engaged on the behalf of Mn Crofts 5 and 
" which ufed to be fuccefsful in that age, 
^* againft any oppofition. He had the good 
^* fortune to have an alliance and friendfliip 
^* with Dr. Morley, who had affifted dnd in- 
** ftrufted hini in the reading niany goocj 
*• books, to which his natural parts a(nd 
*' promptitude inclined flinty efpepially fhe 
** poets ; and at the age when pther mei^ 
f * J:jfed to give qver writing verfes ^fpr he was 
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^^ near thirty years when he firft engaged 
** himfelf in that exercife; at leaft, that h6 
" was known to do fo), he furprifed thd 
^ town with two or three pieces of that 
'* kind ; as if a tenth Mufe had been newly 
*^ bora, to cherifh drooping poetry, Th* 
'* Dc<9:or at that time brought him into that 
** company, which was moft celebrated for 
** good eon verfation ; where he was received 
^* and efteemed, with great applaufe and re- 
•* fpedtl He was a very pleafant difcourfer,, 
'« in earneft and in jeft, and therefore veiy 
^^ grateful to all kind of company, where hfc 
'** was pot the lef$ ejfteenied for being vety 
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^^ He had been even nurfed inparliament^,* 
^* where he fat when he wa^ very young*; 
^< and fo^ when they were refiimed again (af- 
•* ter a long intermiffion), he appeared in 
*' thofe aflembiies with great advantage"; 
f* having a graceful way of (peaking, and by 
^* thinkii^g much on feveral arguments (which 
*'* his temper and complexion, that had much 
^* of melancholic, inclined him to), he ieemed 
M often to fpeak upon the fudden, wheii the 
M ppcafioh had 9nly idmrniftred the opportdT 
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ff nity of faying what he had thoroughly cpn- 

!« iidered, which gave a great luftre to all he 

♦* feid ; which yet was rather of delight tjian 

•• weight. There npeds no ipore be fajd to 

♦* extol the excellence and power pf his wit, 

*^ and pleafantnefs of his converfatipn, than 

•^ that it was of magnitude enough to cover 

^* a world of very great feults ; that is, fo to 

•* cover them, that they were ijQl: taken no- 

*' tice of to his reproach ; v\%. ^ narrownefs 

ff in bis nature to the loweft degree ; an ab- 

♦^Jedbicfs and waat of courage \o fupport him 

f* m any virtuous undertakipg ; an infinua- 

♦* tion and fervik 4lattejry to the height, the 

•• vaineft and moft imperious nature could be 

•* contented with ; that it prcferved and won 

•* his life from thpfe who were moft refolved 

^ to take it, and in an occafion in which he 

*' ought to hav.e been ambitious to have loft 

^* it ; and then prefer ved him J^gain, from 

:*• the reproach and coiitQnqpt that was due 

A* to him, for fo preferviijg it, and for viftdi- 

*' eating it at fuch a price ; that it had power 

** to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had 

** moft offended apd provoked; and conti- 

. " nued to his age with that rare felicity, that 

^ his company was acceptable, where hi^ 

" fpirit 
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/.! fpirit was odious; and h> was atlisaft pi« 
f * tied, where he was moit deteftcd/' 

Sud| i^ the ^tccounir of Clarendon; on 
which it tnay not be improper to make fcmie 
remarks. 

*^ He was very little known till he had 
•• obtained a rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained the rich wife about the >ge of 
^hree-and-twenty ; an age before which few 
linen are coQfp^cuous much to their advanr 
tage. He was known, however, in parjia-* 
ment and at court; and, if he fpent part of 
his time xq privacy, it is not unreafonable tp 
fuppofe. that he intended the improvement of 
^is rninjj as well a^ of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the mo* 
jiv^ of his retirement is the more probable, 
bccaufe he has evidently miftaken the com- 
pjen cement of his poetry, which he fuppofes 
him not fo have attempted before thirty. As 
his firft pieces vfrere perhaps not printed, the 
fucceiiiQn of his copipoiitions was not known ; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to 
l^ave been very ftudious of poetry,, did not 

reilifv 
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ToGtifyhis firft opioion by confulting Waller V 
book* '*v 

r Clarendon obferves^. that he was iiitrddaced 
Id the wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but' 
the writer of his Life relates that he. was al-: 
tcady among them,. when, hearing a noife in 
the ftrcet, and enquiring the caufe, they 
ibund a fon of Beii Jonfon under an arreft. 
Yhis' was Morley, whom Waller fet free at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, toofc 
him into the country as direftor of hisiludies, 
«nd then procured him admiffion into- the 
company of the friends of literature. Of 
this faft. Clarendon had a' nearer knowledge 
than the biographer, and is therefore more to 
be credited; • . . 

The account of Waaler's parliamentary 
eloquence is feconded by Burnet, who, though 
he calls him *^ the delight of the houfe,** 
adds, that '* he was only concerned to fay 
*' that, which fiiould nizkc him hk ap- 
^^ plauded, he never laid the bufinefs of the 
^* Houfe to heart, being a vain an^ empty 
^f Ithough a witty man.*- . 
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Of his infinuation and flattery it is not 
unreafonaljle to believe that the truth is told. 
Afcham, in his elegant defcription of thofe 
whom in modern language we term Wits, 
fays, that they are openjlatterers^ and privy 
mockers. Waller (hewed a little of both, 
when, upon fight of the Dut chefs of New- 
• caftle*s verfes on the death of a Stag, he de- 
clared that he would give all his own com- 
pofitions to have written them ; and, being 
- charged with the exorbitance of his adula- 
^ tion, anfwered, that *' wothihg was too much 
** to be given, that a Lady might be faved 
** from the difgrace of fuch a vile perfor- 
" mance," This, however, was no verymif- 
chievous or very unufual deviation from truth : 
had his hypocrify been confined to fuch tranf- 
aftions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praifed; for who forbears to flatter an 
guthor or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of^ his political principles, 
and the weaknefs of his refblution, he ex- 
perienced the natural cffeft, by Jofing the 
cfteem of every party. From Cromwell he 
liad only his recall ; and from Charles the 

Second^ 
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Second) who delighted in his compaiij^ lie 
obtained only th6 pardon of his rebtioil 
Hampden^ and the fafety of Hampden's ion* 

As far as conje^ure can be made from the 
In^hole of his writings and his conduft, he! 
was habitually and deliberately A friend to^ 
monarchy. His deviation towards democracy 
proceeded from his connection with Hamp-^ 
den, for wbofe fakfe he profecuted Crawley 
with great bitternefs ; and the inve<9tive which 
]he pronounced on that occafion was fo popu-^ 
lar, that twenty thoufand dopies ire faid by 
his biographer to liave been fold in ctae day. 

It 19 confeffed that his faults ftUl left himi 
inany friends, at leaft maiiy Companions. 
His convivial power of plestfing is univerfally 
nckriowledged ; but tliofe who coriverfe<l with 
him intimately, found him not only paflio- 
liate, efpecially in his old age, but refentful ; 
{o that the interpofition of friendsi was libme- 
times neceffary. 

His wit and his poetry natufilly connefted 
him with the polite writers of his time : he 
was joined with Lord Buckhurft in the tranl^ 

latiort 
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lation of Corneille*s Pompey ; and h faid to 
have added his help to that of Cotdey in the 
briginal draught of ther Rehearfal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clafcnddii 
imputes to him in a degree little lefs than 
crirriiMi, was either not conftant or not fde- 
Ccftful ; for, having inherited a patrimony 6( 
three thoufand five hundred a year in the 
time of James the Firft, and augmented it at 
Jeaft by oiie wealthy rriarriAge, he left, about 
the time of the Revolution, ah income b£ 
not more than twelve or thirteen hundred j 
which, when the different value of money is 
reckoned, will be found pfcrhaps not naore 
thai! a fourth part of what he once pofTeflfed. 

ft 

Of this diminution, part was the confe-* 
qucnce of the gifts which he was forced to 
fcatter, and the fine which he was condemned 
tb pay at the detection of his plot ; and if his 
eftate, as is related in his Life, was fequef- 
tered, he had probably contrafted debts when 
he lived in exile ; for we are told that at Paris 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only Eng- 
lifhman, except the Lord St. Albans, that 
kept a table. 

His 
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His unlucky plot compelled . him to fell a 
thoufand a year ; of the wafte of the reft 
there Is no account, except that he is con- 
' fiStd by his biographer to have been a bad 
. oeconomift. He fecms to have deviated from 
the common pradkice ; to have been a hoarder 
in his firft years, and a fquanderer in his 
lafL 

Of his courfe of ftudies, or choice of 
books, nothing is known more . than that he 
profefled himfelf unable to read Chapman^s 
tranflation of Hojtner without rapture. His 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is qpn- 
.tained in his declaratbn, that '* he would 
** blot from his works any line that did not 
*• contain fbme mptive to virtue/'' 
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^T^HE charaders, by which Waller intend- ^ 

ed to diftinguifh his writings^ are fprite* 
linefs and dignity ; in his fmaller pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay ; in the larger, to be 
great. Of his airy and light productions, 
the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence, which has 
defcended to us from the Gothic ages* As 
his poems are commonly occafional, and his 
addrefles perfonal, he was not fo liberally 
fuf^lied with grand as with foft images ; for 
beauty is more eafily found than magna- 
nimity* 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, re- 
ftrains him to a certain nicety and caution, 
even when he writes upon the flighteftfliatten 
He has therefore in his whole volume no- 
thing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to do 
his beft ; though his fubjedts are often un» 
worthy of his care. It is not eafy to think 
without ibme contempt on an author, who 
is growing illuftrious in his own opinion by • 
verfes, at one time, •'^^TojbLady, who can» 

Vol. I. Ddf^^^ "do 
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«* do any thing, butflecp, when flic pleafes.** 
At another, " To a Lady, who can fleep, 
" when fhe pleafes*" Now, ** To a Lady, 
** on her pailing through a crowd of people,** 
Then, ** Qth a braid of divers colours woven 
•^ by four faic Ladiea :** ** On a tree cut in 
" paper :'* or, ** To a Lady, from whom 
** he received the copy of verfes on the 
** paper- tree, which for many years had. been 
«* miffing." 

Genius now and then produces a tueky 
trifle. We ftiU read the i}iw^ of Anicreoa, 
and Sparrow of Catullus ; and & writer na- 
turally pleafes himfelf with a perforcaani^e, . 
which owes nothing to the fubjeft. But com- 
pofitions merely pretty have the fatfe of other 
prettjr^ things, and are. quitted in time for 
fomfidring ufbful : tliey are flowers fr^mnt 
aad fair^ but of (hort duration ; or they an? 
bloflbf&s to be valued only as they foretell 
fruits^ 

Among Waller's little pofems a» foxne^ 

which their excellency ought to fecure from 

oblivion ; as. To Amoret^ companng the. 

diSbrent n^odes of regard' witk which he 

w^^ looks 
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Ib^^ dii hex and Sacidrijk j and' the trerfcs 
On Love y that bfcgiri, AKge)" in bafiyWords or 

In btfes he is not equally ^uccfeisfulj 
rocoetimes bis^ thdiightfr aite deficient, add 
JfometirheS hb ekprefifioh. 

The numbers zx6 not alwayS milfifcal ; zij 

Fair Veniis, in thy foft arms 

The god 6f rage confine ; 
J?or thy whifpeirs are the' charms 

Which only can divert kiu ferce defign*' 
What thoi^h' h€ {t&m.\ aad \4S tumult do 
incline ; 

Thou the llam^ 

kindled itt his bread: feaiHt temd, 
With that fnow which unmelted lies 6n thine^ 

tie feldom inideed fetchea an amorous fen- 
timeiit from the depths- of ibience^ his 
thoughts are for the moft pdrt eafily under- 
ftood, and his images fuch as the fuperficies 
of nature feddily fupplies ; he has a juft claim 
to popularity^ becaufe he writes to Common 
degrees of knowledge, and is free at leaft 
from philofophical pedantry, unlefs perhaps 

D d 2 the 
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the end of a fong to the Sun va&y be excepted, 
in which he is too much a Copcrnican. To 
which may be added, the fimile of the Palm 
in the verfes on ber paffing through a crowd i 
and a line in a more ferious poem on the Rc'- 
Jtjorattony about vipers and treacle, which can 
only be underftood by thofe who happen to 
know the compofition of the Theriaca. 

His thoughts are Ibmctimes hyperbolical, 
and his images unnatural : 

-The plants admire. 



No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus* lyre ; 
If ftie fit down, with tops all towards her bow'd 5 
They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if fhe walks, in even ranks they ftand. 
Like fome well-marihal'd and obfequious hand. 

In another place : 

While in the park I fing, the likening deer 
Attend my paflion, and forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the fame s 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers^ 
With loud complaints they anfwer me in ihowers* 
, To thee a wild and cruel foul is given, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the 
heaven! 

On 
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On the head of a Stag : . 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Could fuch a crop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So foon^ fo hard^ fo huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been caft, 
Each year's growth added to the laft, 
Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 
The Earth's bold fons prodigious pride : 
Heaven with thefe engines had been fcal'd. 
When mountains heap'd on mountains faiPd. 

Sometimes, having fucceeded in the iirft 
part, he makes a feeble conclufion. In the 
fong of *^ SachariiTa's and Amoret*s Friend- 
** (hip/* the two laft ftanzas ought to have 
been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always in 
the higheft degree delicate. 

Then Ihall my love this doqbt difplacc^. 
And gain fuch truft, that I may come 

And banquet fometimes on thy face, 
But make my conftant meals at home, 

P d 3 SoniC 
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Some applications may be thbught too re^ 
mote and unconfequential ; a$ in the vf cfes 
on the Lady Jancing : 

The fun in %ures fuch as thcfe, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fweet ftraips they advance. 
Which do refult from their qwn fphcresj ; 

As this irymph*s dance 
Moves with the numbers which (he hears. 

Sometimes 9 thought, which might perr 
baps fill a diftich, is expanded and attenuated, 
till it grows weak and ^Imqfl ev^nefcent. 

Chloris ! fiqce firft qur caUtj Qf peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find. 

Your favours with your fears increafe, 
And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 

So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 

Her fruit, and ftate, while no wind blows. 

In ftorms from that uprightneis fwerves ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always dlftinft ; as, i^ 
the following paffage, he confounds Love a^ 

a perfon with love as a paffion : 

Spme 
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Some other nymphs, with colours faint. 
And pencil flow, piay CupicJ paint. 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a ftamp, and prints the Boy : 
Can, with 1 finglc took, inflame 
The c^ldefl breaft, t!k^ nidefl: tjame. " 

* ♦ 

His fallies of cafual flattery are fometimcs 
elegant and happy, as that in return for the 
Silver Pen ; and fonaetimes empty and trifling, 
as that tipVK the Card torn iy the ^een. There 
are a feW lines written in th^ Dutchefs's Taffby 
which he is faid by Fentqn tp have kept a 
funimer under corredlion, Jt happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fucc?efsi was not 
always in proportion to his labour, 

Of thefe petty compofitions, neither tho 
beauties nor the faults deferve much attention. 
The an^orous verfes have this to recommend 
thim, that they are lefs hyperbolical than 
thofe of foflie other poets. Waller is not al^ 
ways at the laft gafp ; he does not di^ of a 
froWHj nor live upon a fmile. There is how- 
ever too mucb love, atid too many trifles. 
Liittle things arc made too important ; and 
the Empire of Beauty is reprefented as exert- 

P d 4 ing 
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ing its influence further than can be allowecl 
by the n^ultipUcity of human pa^ffions, aad 
the variety of human wants* Such book3 
therefore may be confidered as ihewing the 
world under a faUe appearance, and^ fo far zi 
they obtain credit from the young and ua«^ 
^perienced, as mifleading ^xpeftationj^ au4 
jnifguiding pradice, 

Of his nobler and more weighty perform 
manpes, the grej^ter part is panegyrical ; fox 
of praife he was very lavifh, as is obfcryed bjr 
his imitator. Lord Lanfdown ; 

5 #...1 *■• 

No ftityr ftalks within the hallowM ground^ 
put queetvs' and herpineS;^ Hi^gs and gods 

abound ; 
Glory aiid ^in« and love s^re all t^e fout^d^ 

In the firft poem, on the danger of^the 
Prince on the cpaft of Spain » there is a pue- 
rile and ridiculous . jnentiop of Aripn at the 
beginning; and the lail paragraph, on the 
Caifle^ is in part ridiculoufly inean, and in 
part ridiculoufly turpid. The poem, hqwr 
ever, is fueh as may be juftly praifed, withr 
^ut much allowance for the ftate of pur pper* 
try and language at (h^t time. 

The 
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The two next poems are upon the King^s 
behaviour at the death of Buckingham^ ^nd 
ppon his Navy. 

He has, in the firft, vfe4 the pagan deities 
with great propriety ; 

^was want of fuch a precedent as this 
]V{a4e tlie old heathen frame their gods amif^t 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are 
very nobl^ which fuppofe the King's power 
fecure againfl: a fecond Deluge ; fo noble, 
^hat il were almoft criminal to remark the 
xniftake of centre for furfacey or to fay that 
the empire of the fea would be worth little 
\i it w^re not that the waters terminate in 
^and. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible fentir 
pients ; but the conclufion is* feeble. That 
pn the Repairs of St, Paul's has fomething 
vulgar ^Qd obvious ; fuch as the mention of 
Amphipn ; and fomething violent and harfh, 
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So 9i\ our minds with ^U cpufpire ta grace 
The Gentiles' £T^t apoftle^ and deface 
Thofe ftate-obfcuring flieds, that Kke a chain 
SeemM to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint fliakes off at his command. 
As once the viper from his facred band. 
So joys the aged oak, when wie divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide* 

Of the two laft couplets, the firft is extrava- 
gant, and the fecond mean. 

His praifc of the Queen is too much exag- 
gerated ; and the thought, that (he ^< faves 
•* lovers, by cutting off hope, as gangrenes 
*' are cured by lopping the limb," prefents 
nothing to the mind but difguft an4 horror^ 

Of the Battle of the Summer IJlandsj it 
Jeems not eafy to fay whether it is intended 
to raife terror or merriment. The beginning 
is too fplendid for jeft, and the cpnclufioii 
too light for ferioufnefs. The verlification is 
^died, the fcenes are diligently diiplayed, 
and the images artfully amplified ; but as it 
ends neither in joy nor forrow, if will fcarcc- 
Iv l>e read a fecond time. 

llie 
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Tlic Panegfrisk iipcm Cromwell has ob- 
tained frpm the pubiick a very liberal divi- 
jdeiid qf praife, \yhich however cannot be faid 
to haye beem unjuftly laviflied j for fuch a 
feries of yef fe§ h»d rarely appeared before ia 
the Euglifh Unguage. Of the lines fame 
are grawd, fbroie are graceful, and all are 
mufipal. There is now and then a feeble 

"... » !.•■■» 

yerfe, or a trifling thought; but its great 
fault js the phpice of its hero. 

The poem pf The JFar with Spmn begins 
ivjth lines more vigorous and ftriking than 
Waller ^ accuflpmed to produce. The fuc- 
ceeding parts are variegated with better paffa- 
ges and worfe. There is fomething too far- 
fetched in the comparifon of the Spaniards 
^drawing the Englifh on, by fainting St. Lu- 
par with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion 
by bleating. The fate of the Marquis and his 
J^ady, who were burnt in their Ihip, would 
have moved more, had the poet not made 
him die like the phoenix, becaufe he had 
fpices about him, nor exprefled their afFe£lion 
and their end by a conceit at once falfe and 
yulgar : 

Alive, 
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Alive, in equal flames of love they burnM, 
- And now together are to aihes turn'd. 

The verfes to Charles, on his Return, 
were doubtlefs intended to counterbalance the 
panegyric on Cromwell. If it has been 
thought inferior to that with which it is 
naturally compared, the caufe of its deficIencQ 
has been already remarked* 

The remaining pieces it is not neceflaiy 
to examine fingly. They muft be fuppofed 
to have faults and beauties of the fame kind 
with the reft. The Sacred Poems, however, 
deferve particular regard ; they weje the 
work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 
hours in which he looked upon the fame 
and the folly of the . time paft with the fen-» 
timents which his great predeceflbr Petrarch 
bequeathed to .pofterity, upon his review of 
that love and poetry which have given him 
immortality. 

Th at natural jealoufy which makes every man 
unwilling to allow much exqellence in ano- 
ther, always produces a difpofition to believe 

that 
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that the mmd grows old with the body ; and 
that he, whom we are now forced to confefst 
fuperior, is haftening daily to a level with 
ourfelves. By delighting to think this of the 
living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and 
Fenton, with all his kindnefs for Waller, 
has the luck to mark the exaft time when 
his genius pafled the zenith, which he pla- 
ces at his fifty-fifth year. This is to allot 
the mind but a fmall portion. Intelledual 
decay is -doubtlefs not uncommon ; but it- 
feems not to be univerfal. Newton was in his » 
eighty-fifth year improving his Chronology^ 
a few days before his death ; and Waller ap* 
pears not, in my opinion, to have loft at 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power* 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like fbme 
of his other works ; but before the fatal fifty- 
five, had he written on the fame fubjefts, 
his fuccefs would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of 
good men, that verfe has been too little ap- 
plied to the purpofes of worfhip, and many 
attempts have been made to animate devotion 
by pious poetry ; that they have very feldom 

attained 
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attained their end is fufficicntly known, aii J 
it may not be improper to enquire why thej^ 
have nu£:axrLed« 

« 

Let no pious ear be offended if 1 advdfaccr^ 
in oppoiition to many authorities, that poetic 
cal devotion cannot often plcafe* The doctrines 
of religion may indeed be defended in a 
dida^ick poem ; and he who has the happy 
power of arguing in verfe, will not lofe it 
becaufe his fubjeft is facred. A poet m;ry 
defcribe the beauty and the grandeur of Na-» 
ture, the flowers of the fpring, and the^ bar- 
vefts of Autumn, the viciffitudcs of the Tide, 
and the revolutions of the Sky, and pratfe 
the Maker for his works in lines which na 
reader (hall lay afide. The fubjeft of the 
difputation is not piety, but the motives to 
piety ; that of the defcnptxon is not God, but 
the works of God* 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe 
between God and the human foul, cannot be 
poetical* Man admitted to implore the mer- 
cy of his Creator, and plead the merits of 
his Redeemer, is already in a higher ftate 
than poetry can confer. 

5 The 
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The eflence of poetry is invention ; fuch 
invention as, by producing fomething unex- 
pe<fled, forprifes and delights* The topicks . 
of devotion are few, an4 being few are uni- 
verfally known y but, few as they are, they 
can be madie no more ; they can receive no 
grace from novelty of fentiment, and very 
little from, novelty of exprelSon^ 

' • • • • • 

Poetry plieafes by exhibiliig, an idea more 
grateful to the mind .than things themlelv^s 
afford. This effect proceeds from the diiplay 
of thofe parts of nature which attrd£):^ and 
the concealment of thofe which repel the 
imagination : but religion miift be (hewn as 
it is ; fuppreffion and addition equally corrupt 
it ; and fuch as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader juftly expe^ls, an4 
from good, poetry alv^ys obtains, the enlarge* 
ment of his comprehenfion and elevation 
of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped, 
by Chriftians from metrical devotion. What-. 
ever is great, defireable, or tremendous, i% 
coraprifed in the name of the Supreme. Ba^ 
ing. Omnipotence cannot be exalted.; Infi-* 

nity 
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nity cannot be amplified; Perfedion cannot 
be improvedt 

The employments of pious meditation are 
Faith, Thanklgiving^ Repentance, and Sup-* 
plication* Faith, invariably Uniform, cannot 
be invefted by fancy with decorations. 
Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all holy 
efiufions, yet 'addrefled to a Being without 
pafiions, is confined to a few modes, ^d is 
to be felt rather than exprefied. Repentance 
trembling in the prefehce of the judge, is 
not at leifure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication of man to man may diffufe it* 
felf though many topicks of perfuafion ; 
but fupplication to God can only ciy for 
mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the moft fimple expreflion is the 
moft fublime. Poetry lofes its luftre and 
its power, becaufe it is applied to the deco- 
ration of fomething more excellent than it- 
fclf- All that verfe can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thefc 
purpofes it may be very ufeful ; but it fup- 
plies nothing to the mind. The ideas of Chrif^ 
z tian 
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Kah Theology are too timjple for eloquence^ 
i:oo fsLCred for fidiion^ Jlnd too majeftick for 
ornament; to recommend them by tropes 
iand figures^ is to magnify by a €oneave 
inirror the (idereal hemiipheres 

As much <if Waller's i-eptitatioii wais ow* 

fed to the foftnefs and fmoothrlefgi of his 

^ ... 

Numbers J it is proper to cbnfider thofe 
hiinute particulars to which a veriifyer mufl 
atteildi 

He tef tainly veFy itiiich excelled in fmooth* 
hefs mbft of the writers who wiere living 
when his poetry commenced; The Poets 
df Elizabeth had attained an art of modu- 
lation, which was dftenVards negle<3:ed or 
'iforgotteni Fairfax was acknowledged by 
him as his model ; and he might have 
ftudied with advantage the pdem of Daviesi 
which, though merely philofophical, yeC 
feldom leaves the ear ungratified* 

But he w*as rather fftiooth than ftrong j of 
ibe ftdl refounding line^ which Pope attributes 
to Dtyden, he has given very few examples. 
The eritical decifion has given the praife of 

Vol- I4 , E € ftrength 
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flrength to Denham, and of fweetneis to 
Waller. 

HI& excellence of verfification has fome 
abatements. He ufes the expletive do very 
frequently ; and though he ufed to fee it al- 
moft univerfally ejefted, was not more care- 
ful to avoid it in his laft compofitions than 
in his firft. Prai.fe had given him confix 
dence; and .finding the world^ fatisfied, he 
fatisfied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words: 
Jb is found to make the rhyme twice in ten 
lines, and occurs often as a rhyme through 
his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verfc, have 
been cenfured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his 
rival in the tranflation of Cprneille's Pompey ; 
and more faults might be found, were not 
the enquiry below attention. 

» 
He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination, 

of verbs, as waocetb^ qff^e£ieth ; and fonietimes 
retains the final fyllable of the preterite, aa 
amazed^ fuppofed ; of which I know not whe- 
ther 
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their It is not to the detriment of our language 
that tVe have totally reje£ted them* 

Of triplets he is fparing } but he did not 
wholly forbeai*' them : of an Alexandrine he 
h^s given no example* 

The general character of his poetry is ele- 
gance and gaiety. He is never pathetick, and 
very rarely fublime* He feems neither to 
have had a mind much elevated by nature, 
nor amplified by learning* His thoughts arc 
fuch as a liberal converfation and large ac- 
quaintance with life would eafily fupply* 
They had however then, perhaps, that gfacc 
of novelty, which they are now often fup* 
poied to want by thofe who, having already 
found them in later books, do not know or 
enquire who produced them fitft. This treat- 
ment is unjuft. Let not the original author 
lofe by his imitators. 

Praife however fhould be due before it is 
given. The author of Waller's Life afcribes 
to him the firft practice, of what Erythraeus 
and • fome late critics call Alliteration^ 
of ufing in the fame verfe many words 

Ee 2 begin- 
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beginning with the fame letter^ But thi» 
knack, whatever be its value, was fo fte-* 
quent among early writers, that Gafcisign, a 
writer of the fixteenth ceiituty^ Warns the 
young poet againft af&ding it ; and Shak^ 
fpeare in the Midfummer Nigbf's J^reaHi k 
fuppofed to ridicule it. 

He Tt>6rrow^ too many of his fentfjAente 
and illuftrations from, tht old Mythology^ 
for which it is vain to plead the eicamj)le of 
ancient poets : the deities which they intr^ 
duced fo frequently, were confidefed as reaK* 
ties, fo far as to be ifcceived by the imagina- 
tion, whatever fobcr reafon might even then 
determine. But of tlnele images time has 
tarnifhed the fpkndor. A fidion, not only 
deteded but defpifed, can ncvfer afiwd % 
folid bafis to any pofition, though fometime* 
it may furniih a tranfient allufion, " or flight 
illuftration. No modem monarch can ht 
much exalted by hearing that, as Hercules 
had had his club^ he has his navy. 

But of the praife of Waller, though much 

may be taken avvay, much will remain*; for 

it cannot be denied that he added fomethiog 

6 • to 
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to our elegance of didion, and fomething to 
our propriety of thought ; and to him may 
b? applied what Taflb f4d, with cqtJal fpirit 
and juftice, of bimfelf and Quarini, when, 
having peruled the PaftorFido^ he cried out, 
^* If he had not read Aminta^ he had not ex- 
'^ celled it.** 



A S WallprprofefledhicnCeif to have learn- 
ed the art of yerfification from Fairfax, it 
has been thought proper to fubjoin a (pecimen 
of bw work, which, after Mr. Hoole's tranf- 
lation» will perhaps not be fqon reprinted. 
By knowing the ftate in which Waller found 
our poetry, the reader may judge how much 
he improved it. 

I. 

Erminiaes fteed (this while) his miftrefle bore 

Through forr^fts thicke among the fiiadie treene. 

Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 

Halfe in a fwoune ihe was for feare I weene ; 

But her flit courfer fparcd nere the more. 

To beare her through the defart woods unfeene 

. Of her ftrong foes, that chas'd her through the 

plaine, 

Aiid ftill purfuM, but ftill purfu'd in vaine* 

E e 3 ^ a. Like 
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2. 

Like as the wearie hounds at lail retire^ 
Windlcffe, difpleafed^ from the fruitlefle chace. 
When the flie beaft Tapiiht in iJulh and brire. 
No art nor paines can rowfe out of his place : 
The Chriftian knights fo full of Ihame and ire 
Returned backe^ with faint and wearie pace ! 
Yet flill the fearefuU Dame fled^ fwift as winde, 
Nor euer flaid^ nor eyer lookt behinde. 



1 

Through thicke £nd thinne^ all nighty all day, Ihl^ 

driued, 
Withouten comfort, companie or guide. 
Her plaints and tearcs with euery thought reuiued. 
She heard and faw her greefes, but nought beiide. 
But when the funne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntide, 
On lordans fandie banks her courfe fhe (laid^ 
At laft, there downe flie light, and downc {he 
laid, 

.4- * 
Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her forrowing$. 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But ileepe (that fweet repofe and quiet brii>gs) 
To eafc the greefes of difcontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, foft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright \ . 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire L^die 
flept. 

5- The 
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5- 

ITie birds awakte her with their morning fong. 
Their urarbling muficke pearft ter tender eare. 
The murmuring brooke$ UJ^ whijUling wind^s 

among 
The ratling boughes, mi leaues^ their parts did 

beare ; 
Her eies vnclos*d beheld the groues along 
Of fwaines and ihepherd groomes^ that dwellings 

Weare ; 
And that fweet noife, birds, winds, and waters 

fent, 
Prouokte again^ the virgin to lament 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a' founds 
That feem'd from thickeft bufhes to proceed, ' 
Some ioliy ihepherd fung a luftie round. 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 
Thither ihe went^ an old man there ihe found, 
(At whofc right hand his Jittle flocke did feed) 
Sat making bafkets, his three fonnes among. 
That learn'd their fathers art, and learn'd his 
fong, 

7- 

Beholding one in fliini%g armes appeare 
The feelie man and his were fore difmaid ; 
But fweet ErMinia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her vifage open laid, 

E e 4 YoiAs 
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You happie folkc, of b^u*n beloued dearc, 
Worke on (quoth fee) vpon your harmleffe traidf^ 
Thefc drpadfuU^rmes I beare no warfare br'ing 
»To your fwcpt toile, nor thofc fweet tupes yoq 

5ut father, fince this land^ thefe tqwp«s an4 

towres, 
Dcftroied are with fword, with fire and fpoile. 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
In fafetie thus, applie your harmleffe toi^ ? 
My fonne (quqth he) this poore eftate of ours 
Is euer fafe from ftorme of warlike broile ; 
This wilderncffe doth vs in fafetie keepe, 
No thundring drum, no trunipet breakcs ouf 
fleepe. 



Haply iuil heau*ns defence and feield of right. 
Doth loue the innocence of fimple fwaines. 
The thunderbolts on higheft mountaincs light, 
And feld or neuer ftrike the lower plaines : 
So kings haue caufe to feare BeUona^ niight. 
Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gaincs. 
Nor ever grcedie foldier was entifed 
3y pouertic, neglected and defpifed. 

r 

?o. Q 
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10. 

O pouertie, rhefc of the hcau*nly brood, 
Pearer to mc than wealth or kingly crowne 1 
No wifli for honour, thirft of others good. 
Can moyemy hart, contented with mine owne s 
We quench our thirft with w'atcr of this flood. 
Nor fearc we poifon Ihould therein be throwAc t 
Thefe little flocks of Iheepe and tender goates 
Giue milkc for food, and wooU to make u« 
coates. 

II. 

We little wilh, we need but little wealth, 
prom cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
Thefe are my fonnes, their care preferues from 

ftealth 
Their fathers flocks, nor feruants moe I need : 
^mid th^efe groues I w^alke oft for my health. 
And to the fiflies, birds and beaftes giue heed. 
How they are fed, in forreft, fpring and lake. 
And their contentment for enfample take. 

12. 

Tipie was (for each one hath his doting time, 
Thefe filuer locks were golden treflcs than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the forrefts fweet contentment ran. 
To Memphis fl:ately pallace would I clime, 
^nd there became the might ie Caliphes man. 
And though I but a fimple gardner weare, 
ye,t could I marke abufes, fee and heare. 

13. En- 
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'3. 

Entifed on with hope of future gaine, 

I fuffied long what did my foule difpleafe ; 

But when my youth was fpent, my hope was vaine^ 

I felt my native ilrength at laft decreaf? ; 

I gan my lofle of luftie yeeres complained 

And wilht I had enjoyed the countries peace ; 

I bod the court farewell^ and with content 

My later age here have I quiet fpent. 

14. 

While thus he fpake^ Ermkiia huflit and ftill 
His Wife difcourfes heard, with great attention. 
His fpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled foule bred fuch diflention ; 
After much thought reformed \yas. her will. 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her mtention. 

Till fortune Ihould occafion new afford. 

To turne her home to her defired Lord^ 

She faid therefore, O ihepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles fome didft whilom feeleand proue. 

Yet liuefl: now in this contented ftatc. 

Let my i^nilhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, j 

To entertaine me as a willinj: mate 

In Ihepherds life, which I admire and loue ; 

Within thefe pleafant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difcomforts, may. vnload fome part. 

x6. If 
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16. 

If gold or wealth of moft efteemed deare. 
If icwels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife. 
Such ftore thereof, fuch plentie haue I fcen^ 
As to a grcedie minde might well fuffice : 
With that downe trickled many a filuer teare. 
Two chriftall ftreames fell from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than fhe told. 
And wept, and with her wept that ihepherd old. 

With fpeeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide 5 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet welcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
The Princeffe dond a poore paftoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courfe vpon her head ihe tide ; 
But yet her geftures and her lookes (I gefle) 
Were fuch, as ill befeem'd a fhepherdefle. 

18. 

Not thofe rude garments could obfevire, and hide. 
The heau*niy beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 
Or ought difparag^e, by thofe labours bdce ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would Ihe guide, 
And milke her goates, and in their folds them 

place, 
Both cheefe and buttef could fhe make, and frame 
Her fcife to pleafe the Ihepherd and his dame. 

4 P O M. 
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OF Mr. JOHN POMF RET nothing 
is known but from a flight and con- 
fufed account prefixed to his poems by a 
namelefs friend; who relates, that he was 

k 

the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reftor of 
Luton In Bedfordftiire ; that he was bred at 
Cambridge, entered into orders, and was rec- 
tor of Maiden in Bedfordlhire, and might 
have rifen in the Church ; but that, when he 
applied to Dr. Compton, bifliop of London, 
for iriftitution to a living of confiderable value, 
to which he had been prefented, he found a 
troublefome obftruftion raifed by a malicious 
interpretation of fbme paffage in his Choice ; 
from which it was inferred, that he confi- 
dered happinefs as more likely to be found in 
the company of a miftrefs than of a wife. 

This reproach was - eafily obliterated : for 
it had happened to Pomfret as to almoft all 
other men who plan fchemes of life ; he bad 
departed from his purpofe, and was then 
married. The 
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The malice of his enemies had howevcif 
a very fatal confequence : the delay con- 
ft rained his attendance in London, ^where he 
cauglit the fmall-pox, and died in 1703, in 
the thirty -fix th year of his age^ 

He plibliflied his poenis in 1699 > ^^^ ^^^ 
been always the favourite of that clais of 
readerSj who, without vanity or criticifni^ 
feek only theif own amufemeiiti 

• • • 

His Ckoice e)<;hibit$ a fyftem of life adapted 
to commoil notions, and equal to common 
txp€(Stations ; filch a ftate as affords plenty 
and tranquillity^ without exclufion of intel- 
ledlual pleafures. Perhaps no compofitlon in 
our kngiiage has been ofteher perufed thaii 
Pom fret's Cbokci 

In his other poenis thei*e is an dafy ydlubi- 
11 ty ; the pleafure of fmooth metre is af^ 
forded to the ear", and the mind is not op^ 
^reffdd with ponderous or entangled with in- 
tricate fentinienti He pleafes many^ and hi 
who;pkalcs n>any muft have iiicrit^ 
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OF the Earl of Dorfet the ehara£ter has 
been drawn fo largely and fa elegantly 
by Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, 
that nothing can be added by a cafual hand ; 
and, as it has appeared in one of the volumcsi 
of the late coUedion, it wQuld be nfeiefs 
ofBcioufnefs to tranfcribe it, 

Charles SackvlUe was born January 24, 
1 637. Having been educated under a private 
tutor, he travelled intq Italy, and returned 
a little before the Reftars^tion. He was chofen 
into the firft parliament that was called, for 
Eaft Grinftead in Suflfex, and foon became 
a favourite of Charles the Second ; but un-^ 
dertook no publick employment, beiriig too 
eager of the riotous and licentious, pleafures 

F f a which 
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which young men of high rank, who afpired 
to be thought wits, at that time imagined 
themfelves intitled to indulge. 

One of thefc frolicks has, by the induftry 
of Wood, come down to pofterity. Sackville^ 
who was then lx)rd Buckhurft, with Sir 
Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas' Ogle, got 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-ftreet by Covent- 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expofed 
themfelves to the populace in very indecent 
pbftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, 
Sedley flood forth naked, and harangued the 
populace in fuch profane language, that the 
publick indignation was awakened; the crowd 
attempted to force the door, and, being re- 
pulfed, drove in the performers with ftones, 
and broke the windows of the houfe* 

For this mifdemeanour they were indicted, 
and Sedley was fined Ave hundred peunds : 
what was the fentence of the others • is not 
known. Sedley employed Kiliigrcw and ano- 
ther to procure a remiffion from the king ; 
but (mark the friendftiip of the diflblute !) 
they begged the fine for themfclveS, and ex- 
acted it to the laft groat. 

In 
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In 1665, ^^^ Buckhtirft attended the 
Duke of York as a volunteer in the. DutcH 
war; and was in the battljg of June 3, when 
eighteen great Dutch (hips were taken, and 
fourteen others deftroyed ; and Opdam the 
acimiral, who engaged the Duke, was blown 
up befide him, with all his crew, 

Oii the day before the battle, he is faid to 

"have compofed the celebrated fong, To all you 

^Ladies 'now at Idndy With equal tranquility 

of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldofn 

any fplendid ftory is whpUy . true. I have 

heard from the late Earl of Orrery, who was 

Jikcly to have good hereditary intelligence, 

that Lord.Buckhurft had been a week em- 

ployed upon it, and only retouched or finlfhed 

it on the memorablb eveiiiiig. But even this, 

whatever it may fubftraA from his facility, 

leaves him his courage. . 

He was foou after made a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, and fent on fliort embaffies 
to Fjance. 

Ffj In 
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In jSy^^i the cftatc of his uncle james 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlefex, canpie to him 
by its owner^s death, and the title was con- 
ferred on him the year after. In 1677^ ^^ 
became, by the death of his father, Earl of 
Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family* 

• # 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of 
the family of Bagot, who left him no child> 
he married a daughter of the Earl df North* 
ampton,^celebfated both for beauty and un* 
dcrftanding^ 

He received fbme favourable rtotiCe from 
King James ; but foon found it neceflary to 
oppofe the violence of his innovations, and 
with fbme other Lords appeared in Weft- 
minfter-hall^ to countenance the Biihops at 
their trial* 

As enormities grew evefy day lefs ftip- 
portable, he found it neceflary to concur in 
the Revolution* He was one of thofe Lords 
who fat every day in council to preferve the 
publick peace, after the king^s departure } 
and, what is not the moft illuftrtous aftion 
of his lifci was employed to conduct the 

3 Prlftcefii 
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i^rincefs Anne to Nottitigham with d giiardj 
fi^h a$ tiiight alarm the jjopulace, as they 
paffed, \^itK falfe apjirehfetifions of Ijer danger* 
Wh^eve^ end niay bte defigried^ there is al* 
lyays fcinxething defpicable in a tricki 

He bepaftiii) ag rti^y fee eafiljr fupjibfed, i 
favourite of King William, vtrhoj the day af- 
t^r hi$ acceSon, made him lord chamberlain 
bf tljc houfehtildi and give him afterWardJ 
the garter*. He ha|)pened to be ahioti^ thofe 
that were tdffed with the Kiftg in ah ppeii 
bftat fixte^n hoiifs, in very rough arid cold 
1?eeather, cri the cbaft of Holland; His health 
afterwards declined; and on Jail, i^j 1705-6J 
he died at Bath* 

He Was a rfiari whole dlegahce arid judge* 
haent were ilniverfally confefled; and whofe 
Dourity to the leatned and witty was gerierally 
kndwn. To the indtilgeiit affedliori of the 
publick^ tx)rd Rctehefier bore ample teffimon^ 
In this remark i I know not how it is^ but Lord 
Bucihurfi may do what he will^ jet is never ifi 
the wrong; 
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. If fuch a man attempted poetry, we can- 
not wonder that his works were prai^Ki. 
Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truthj he dif- 
tinguiflicd by his beneficence, and who la**^ 
viflied his blandiftiments on thofe who are 
not known to have fo well deferved them, 
undertaking to produce authors of our owii 
country fuperior to thofe of antiquky, fays, 
I would injlance your Lord/hip in fotire^ and 
Shakfpeare in tragedy. Would it be imagined 
that, of this rival to antiquity, all the fatir^s 
were little perfbnal inveftives, and that his 
longeft compolition was a fong of eleven 
ilanzas ? » 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated 
-praife falls on the encomiaft, not upon the 
^author; whofe performances are, what they 
^pretend to be, the eiTufions of a man of wit ; 
gay, vigorous, and airy. His verfes to Howard 
ihew great fertility of mind, and'his Dorinda 
♦ has beeii imitated by Pope. ^ 
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C GEORGE STEPNEY, defcerided 
T from the Stepneys of Pendegraft in 
Pembroke(hiro, was born at Weftminfter in 
1663, Of his father's condition or fortune 
1 have nd account* Having received the firft 
|)art of his education at Weftminfter^ he went 
to Cambridge^ where he continued a frierid- 
fhip jzJegun at fchool with Mr. Montague^ 
afterwards Earl of Hdifajc. They came to 
I^^ondon together, and are fdd to have been 
invifed into publick life by the Duke ol' 
Dorfet^ 

His qualifications reconirrleri^ed him td 

tnany foreign employments, fo that his time 

feems to hive beeii fpent in negotiations. Iii^ 

169 a he was ferit envoy to the Elector of 

( Brandea<> 
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Brandenburgh ; iii 1693 to the Iiiiperial Court; 
in 1 694 to the Eleftor of Saxony ; ia 1 696 to 
the Eleftors of Mentz and Cologne, and the 
Congrefs atFrancfort ; In 1698 a fecondtune 
to Brandenburgh; in 1699 to the King of 
Poland; hi 1701 agam to the Emperor ; and 
in 1706 to phe States General, In 1697 ^^ 
was made one of the commiffioners of trade. 
His life was bufy, and not long. He died in 
1707; and is buried in Weftminfter- Abbey 
with this epitaph, which Jacob tranfcribed*. 

ri* S* £• 

Georgius Stepneius, Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen, 

Literarum Scientiam, 

Morum Suavitatcm, 

Rerum Ufum, 

Virorum Ampliffimorum Confuetudinem, 

LingusB. Styli ac Vita Elegantiam, 

Praeclara OiEcia cum Britannise turn Kurqpae 

prteftita. 

Sua atate multum celebratus, 

Apud pofteros femper cclebratidus ; 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 

Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 

Ut Auguftiffimoriim Principum 

Gulielmi & Annse 
-» * - . 
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Spem in illo repofitam 

Nunquam fefellerlt, 

Haud xaro fuperavit. 

Pofl: longum honorum Curfum 

Brevi Te4ii|X)ris Spatio confeftum. 

Cum Naturse parvse Fama fatis vixerat, 

Animam ad altiora afpirantem placide effluvit. 

On the Left Hand : 

G. S- 

Ex Equeftri Familia Stepneiorum, 

De Pcndegraft, in Comitatu 

Pembrochienfi oriundus, 

Weftrnonafterii natus eft, A. D* j 663. 

Eleftus in Collegium 

SanAi Petri Weftmonaft. A. 1676^ 

Sancfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Confiliariorum quibus Commercii 

Cura commiiTa eft 1697. 
Chelfeije mortuus, & comitantc 

Magna Procerum 
Frcqwcntia hue elatus, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compofi- 
tions of Stepney made grey authors, blujh. I 
know not whether his poems will appear 
fucli wonders to the prefent age. One can- 
riot always eafily find 'the reafon for w^hich 
I the 
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the world has fometimes coiifpired to fquan- 
dcr praife. It is not very unlikely that he 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote ; 
and the performances of youth have many 
favourers, becaufe the authors yet lay no 
claim to publlck honours, and are therefore 
not confidered as rivals by the diftributors of 
fame. 

He apparently profefled himfelf a poet,, 
and added his name to thofe of the other 
wits in the verlion of Juvenal ; but he is a 
very licentious tranflator, and does not re* 
fompenfe his negle£t of the author by beau* 
ties of his own. In his original poems,. now 
and theri, a happy line may perhaps be found, 
and now. and then a fliort compofition may 
give pleafure. But there is in the whole 
little either of the grage of wit, or the vigour 
pf nature. 
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JOHN PHILIPS was bom on the 
30th of December, 1 676, at Bampton in 
Oxferdfliire ; of which place his father Dr. 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was 
minifter. The firft part of his education 
was domeftick, after which he was fent to 
Winchefter, where, as we are told by Dr. 
Sewel, his biographer, he was foon diftin- 
guifhed by the fuperiority of his exercifcs ; 
and, what is lefs eafily to be credited, fo 
much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfellows, 
by his civility and good-nature, that they, 
without murmur or ill-will, faw him indulg- 
ed by the mafter with particular immunities. 
It is related, that, when he was at fchool, 
he feldom mingled in play with the other 
boys, but retired to his chamber; where 
Vol. I. G g hb 
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his fovereign pleafure was to fit, hour af- 
ter hour, while his hair was combed by fome- 
body, whofe fervice he found means to pro- 
cure. 

At fchool he became acquainted with the 
poets^ ancient and modern, and fixed his atten^ 
tion particularly on Milton. 

.In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chtift- 
church ; a college at that time in the higheft 
reputation, by the tranfmiflion of Bu{by's 
fcholars to the care firft oi Felly and afterwards 
of Aldricb. Here he wats diftinguiflied as a 
genius eminent among the eminent, and for 
friendftiip particularly intimate with Mr. 
Smith, the author of Phadra and Hippolytus. 
The profeffioa which he intended to follow 
was that qf Phyfick ; and he took much de- 
light in natural hiftory, of which botany was 
his favourite part. 

I 

A. 

His reputation was confined to his friends 
and to the univerfity ; till about 1703 he ex- 
tended it to a wider circle by the Splendid 
Sbillingy which ftruck the piablick attention 
with a mode of writing new and unexpected. 

This 
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This perfofrfeanee taifcd him fo high, that 
when Europe . refbuiided with l?he viftory of 
Blenheim, he was, prdbably with ai^- occult 
oppofition to Addifbn, ' enaploy^d to deliyer, 
the acclamation of the Tories, It is iaid 
that he would willingly liave declined the taflc^.- 
but that his friends urgfed : it , upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the houfe 
of St. John* 

l^lenhelm was publifhed in 1765. The 
next yeai^ produced his greateft work, the 
poem bpori Cider^ in two books ; which waS 
received with loud praifes, and continued 
long to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's 
Georgick^ which needed not (hun the pre- 
fence of the originaL 

tie then grew probably more confident of 
liis own dbilities, and began to meditate a 
{)oem on the Laji day ; a fubjedl on which no 
miiid Can hope fd eqilal expeftatian^ 

This work he did not live to finifli ; his 
difeafes, a flow corifumptlon and an aflhma, 
J)ut a flop to his ftudlcs ; and on Feb. 15, 

Gg a 1708, 
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Primoque poene Par. 
Jles feu Tf nues, feu Grandes, feu Mediocre^ 

Ornandas fumferat, 

Nufquam, quod non de,cuit| 

Et yidet, & affecutus eft, 

Pgregius, quQcunque Stylum verterefi 

Fandi ai}thor^ & l^odoruoi ^f tifex. 

Fas fit Huiq, 

Aufo licet a tua Metrorum Lege difpedere 

P Poefis Anglicanae Pater, atque Conditor Chaucere, 

Alterum tibi latus claudere, 

yatum certe Cineres, tups undique ftipantiurr^ 

Non dedecebit Chorum* 

5iM0jT Har COURT MiieSjj 

Vlri bene de fp, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Poft Obitum pie iiiemor, , 

Hpc ill} Saxpm poni volqit* 

J. Philip3, Stekhani^ S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamptonias? 

in agro Oxpn. Dec. 30, 1676.- 

Pbiit Herefprdise, Feb, 15, 1708. 

Philips hqs been always pr.aifed, without 
cpntradidtion, as a man raodeft, biaijialefs, 
and pious ; who bore a narrow fortune withr 
put difcontent, and tedious and painful ma- 
ladies without impatience ; beloved by tholQ 
fhat knew him, but not ambitious to be 

known. 
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known. He was probably not formed for 
a wide circle. His converfation is commended 
for its innocent gaiety, which feems to have 
flowed only among his intimates ; for I have 
been told, that he was in company fileiit and 
barren, and employed only upon the pleafures 
of his pipe. His addi<ftion to tobacco is 
mentioned by one of his biographers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Blen-- 
beim^ he has found an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the fragrant fume. In common life he 
was probably one of thofe who pleafe by not 
offending, and whofe perfon was loved be- 
caufe his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of 
his reputation had withered, and before his 
patron St. John had difgraced him^ 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling 
has the uncommon merit of an original de- 
iign, unlefs it may be thought precluded by 
the ancient Centos. To degrade the found- 
ing words and ftately conftrudtion of Milton, 
by an application to the low'eft and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a mo- 
mentary triumph over that grandeur which 
hitherto held its c-aptives in admiration ; the 
:' Gg 4 word:^ 
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words and things arc prcfented with a nc\y 
appearanee, and novelty is always grateful 
where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of fuch performances begins 
and ends with the firfl author. He that 
ihould again adapt Milton^s phrafe to the 
grofs incidents of commoQ life, and even adap( 
it with more art, which would' not be diffi- 
cult, muft yet expedl but a fmali part of the 
praife which Philips has qbtained ; he pan only 
hope to be coijfidered as, the repeater of a jeft^ 

** The parody on Milton,'* fays GildQn| 
^* is the only tolerable produ£biqn of its au- 
** thor/- This is a cenfure too dogmatical 
^nd violent. The poem of Blenheim wa^ 
never denied to be tolerable, even by thofc 
who do not allow it Supreme excellence. It 
is indeed the ppem of a fchqlar, all inexpert 
of war \ pf a man who writes books fix>nci 
books, and ftudie§ %hp wqrld in a college 
He feems to haye formed his ^eas pf the 
field of Bleti&em from the battks pf the 
herpick ages, or the tales of chivalry, 
with very little, comprehenfion pf the (jualiT 
ties neceflary to the compqfitiqp of 'a» mpderti 
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hero, whiqh Addifon has difplayed with fo 
much propi:;iety. fie makes Marlborough be- 
hpld at diftance the fljiughter made by TCaUard^ 
then hafte to encounter and reftrain him, and 
mow his way through ranlt$ mad? headlefs 
by his fwqrd; 

He imitates Milton* s numbers indeed, but 
imitates them very injudicioufly^ Deformity 
is eafily copied ; and whatever there is in 
Milton which the reader wiflies away, all 
that is obfolete> peculiar, or licentious, is 
accumulated with great care by Philips. 
^Ijlton's verfe was harmonious^ in propor*. 
tion to the general ftate of our metre . in 
Milton's age ; and, if he had written after 
(he improvements made by Dryden, it is 
reafonable to believe that he would have 
admitted a more pleafing modulation of 
numbers into his work ; but Philips fits 
down with a refolutlon to make no more 
mufick than he, found j to want all that hi» 
mafter wante^, though he is very far from 
having what his matter had» Thofe afpe? 
rities, therefore, that are venerable in the 
Paradife Loft are contemptible in the Bi^ri^ 
btim. .-. ^ 

There 
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There is a Latin ode written to his patren 
St. John, in return for a prefent of wine and 
tobacco, which cannot' -be pafled without 
notice. It is gay, and elegant, and exhibits 
feveral artful accomodations of clallick ex- 
preffions to new purpofes. It feems better 

turned than the odes^ of Hannes *. 

■ > 

To the poem on Cider^ written in imita- 
tion, of the Georgicks, may be given this pe- 
culiar pralfe, that it is grounded in truth ; 
that the precepts which it contains are exadl 
and juft ; and that it is therefore, at once, 
a book of entertainment and of fcience. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gar- 
dener and botanift, whofe expreffion was, 
that there were many books written an the fame 
JubjeSl Inprofe^ which do^ not contain Jo much 
truth as that poem. 



* This pde 1 am willing tq mentiop, biec^ufe there feemt 
to be an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, 
retained in the lafl. They all read ; 

Quiim Gratiaruin curadecentium 
O ! O ! labelUs ciii Venus infidet. 

The author probably wrote, 

< h 1 ' 

' Qjam Gratiarum cura decentiiin^ 
Ornat ; labellis cui Venus infidet. 

In 
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In the difpoiition of his matter, fo as to 
interlperfe precepts relating to the culture of 
trees, with fentiments more generally 'plea- 
iing, and in eafy and graceful tranfitions from 
one fubjeft to another, he has very diligently 
imitated his mafter ; but he unhappily plea- 
fe4,hirpfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Miltpti, which imprefs 
the mind with veneration, combined as they 
are with fubjefts of inconceivable grandeur, 
could be fuftained by images which at moft 
can rife only to elegance. Cohtendiiig an- 
gels may (hake the regions of heaven in blank 
verfe; ; but the flow of equal meafures, and 
the embellifliment of rhyme, muft recom- 
incnd to our attention the art of engrafting, 
and decide the merif of the red[ireak zndpear^ 

main. 

« 

What ftudy could confer, Philips had ob- 
tained ; but natural deficience cannot be fupr 
plied. He feerns not born to greatnefs and 

elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he pf- 

« 

ten furprife with unexpected excellence ; but 
perhaps to his laft poem may be applied what 

Tully 
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Tully faid of the work of Lucretius, that it 
is written with mucB arti ibbugh with few 
blazes of genius^ 



The following Fragment, written by E4^ 
muad Srpiitrhv upon the works of Philips, 
has been tr^nfcribpd from the Bodleian 
man\ifcrin|s. . ; 

^* A prefatory Difcourfe to the Poem on 

}Au Philips, with a phara^pr of his 
writings, 

" I T Is altogether as equitable fbme ac- 
count (hould be given pf thofe who have 
diftinguiflied fhemfelyes by their writtings, 
a3 of thofe who are renowned for great ac* 
tions. .It is but reafonable they, who con*^ 
tribute fo much to the immortality of others^ 
(hould have fome fiiare In it therafelves ; and 
(ince their genius only is difcovered by their 
works, it is juft that their virtues (hould be 
recorded by their friends. For np .modeft 
men (as the perfon I write of was in perfec- 
tion) 



J 
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tioh) will write their own paneg^ricks ; and 
it is very hard that thoy (hould go without 
reputation; only beCaiuft ihey the' nwre de-, 
ftrve it. The end' of writing Lives is for * 
the imitation of the' readers. It will be in 
the power of very few to imitate the duke of ^ 
Marlboixnigh ; ^e muft be content with ad- ; 
miring his great qualities and adlions^ with- 
out hopes of following them. The private 
and focial virtues are more eafily tranfcribed. 
The Life of Cowley is more iriftruSive, as 
well as more fine, than any we hive in our 
language. And it is to be wilhedi ,fince 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the gopd quali- 
ties of that poet, that I had fome gf the. abi- 
lities of his hiftorian. 

The Grecian philofophers have had. their 
Lives written, their morals commended, and 
their fayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all 
the virtues to which moft of them only pre- 
tended, and all their integrity without any- 
of their afieftation. 

The French are very juft to eminent men 
in this point ; not a learned rpau nor a poet 
can die, but all Europe muft be .licqi^jiinted 

with 
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with his aceompliflimentsi ^hey give'^raffe 
andexpeft it in their turns : they commend 
their Patru's and IWoliere's as well as their 
Cohdc's and Turenne's J their PeUifonls aYid 
Racines have their elogies aS well as the 
prince whorh they celebrate ; -and t^^ir poems, 
their mercuries, and orations/ ' nay "their - Very ' 
gazettes, are filled with the pr^ufes' qf the: 
learned. 
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• I amfatisfied, had they a Philips athong 
them, and known how to value him ; ihadthey 
cfne of His learnings his temper, but above! 
all of that particular turn of humouTy that?' 
altogether new genius, he had beftn ah ex^ 
ample to their poets, and a fubjefifc. of their 
panegyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
with the ancients, to whom only ha cfught 
to fubmit. 

1 fhall therefore endeavour to do juftice to' 
his memory, fince nbbody elfe undertakes it; 
And indeed \ can affign no caufe why fo 
many of his acquaintance (that are as willing, 
and more able than myfelf to give> an ac- 
count of him) (hould forbear to celebrate the 
memory of one fo dear to them, but .only 

that 
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that they look upon it as a work intirely be- 
longing to me. 

I (hall content myfelf with giving only a 
charafter of the perfoii and his writings, 
without meddling with ^ the tranfaftions of* 
his life, which was altogether private : I (hall 
only make this known obfervation of his 
family, that there was fcarce fo many ex- 
traordinary men in any one. I have been 
acquainted with five of his brothers (of which 
three are ftill living), all men of fine parts, 
yet all of a very unlike temper arid geniusl 
So that their fruitful mother, like the mo- 
ther of the gods, feems to have produced a 
numerous off^spring, all of different though 
uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither 
their modefty nor the humour of the prefent 
age permits me to fpeak : of the dead, I may 
fay fomething. 

One of them had made the greateft pro- 
grcfs in the ftudy of the law of nature and 
nations of any one I know. He had per- 
fedtly maftered, and even improved, the no- 
tions of Grotius, and the more refined ones 
of PufFendorf. He could refute Hobbes with 
4 as 
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as iriuch foliility as. fome of greater namely 
and expofehim with as much witasEchard. 
That noble ftudy, which requires the greateft 
reach of reafon and nicety of diftincHon, was 
not at all difficult to him. 'Twas a na-* 
tional lofs to be deprived of one who uri** 
derftood. afcience fo neceflGiryj and yet fb 
unknown in England. I (Kail add only, he 
had. the fame honefty and fincerity as the 
perfbn I write of, but. more heat : the for- 
nier was more inclined to argue, the later 
tp divert ; one employed his reafon more ; 
the other his hnagination : the former had 
been well qualified for thofe pofts, which 
the raodefty of the* latter made him refufe. 
His other dead brother would have been an 
ornament to the college of which he was a 
member^ He had a genius either for poetry 
(ir . oratory ; and, though very young, com- 
pofed feveral very agreeable pieces. In all 
probability he would have wrote as finely, 
as his brother did nobly. He might have 
been the Waller, as the other was the 
Milton of his time. The one might cele- 
brate Marlborough, the other his beautiful 
offspring. This had not been fo fit to dc- 
fcribe the aftioxas of heroes as the virtues 

of 
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of private men» In a word^ he had beeri 
fitter for my place : and while his brgther 
was writing upon the greateft men that any 
age ever produced, in a ftyle equal to them, 
he might have ferved as a panegyrift on 
him. 

This is ^1 1 think ileGenary to fay of his 
family^ I (hall proceed to himfelf arid his 
Writings; which I (hall firft treat of, bccaufe 
I know they are cenfured by fome out of envy, 
and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillings which is far thcf 
leaft confiderable, has the more general re- 
putation, and perhaps hinders the charader 
of the rctfl. The ftyle agreed fo well with 
the burlefque, that the ignorant* thought it 
could become nothing elfe. Every body is 
pleafed with that work. But to judge rightly" 
of the other^ requires a perfeft mafiery of 
poetry and criticifm,. .a juft contempt of 
the little, turns find witticifms now in vogue, 
and, above all> a perfect underftanding of 
poetical did ion and defcription * 

Vol J. l\ h All 
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pleafantly deceived, who expefts ati • humble 
ftyle from the fubjeft, or a great fubjeft from 
the ftyle. It pleafcs the more univerfally, be- 
eaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly 
fo to thofe who have a relifti of the beft wri- 
ters, and the nobleft fort of poetry. I (hall 
produce only one paflage out of this, poet, 
which is the misfortune of his Galligaf- 
kins : 

My Galligafkins, Ivhich have long withftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frofts. 

By time fubdued (what will not time fubdue I) 

This is admirably pathetical, and fhews very 
well the viciffitudes of fublunary things. 
The reft goes on to a prodigious height ; and 
a man in Greenland could hardly have made 
a more pathetick and terrible complaint. Is 
it not furprifing that the fubjefl Ihould be {o 
mean, and the verfe fo pompous ? that the 
leaft things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, 
ftiould grow great and formidable to the eye ? 
efpecially confidering.that, not underftanding 
French, he had no model for his ftyle ? that 
he ftiould have no writer to imitate, and 
'i * • himfelf 
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hknfelf be inimitable ? that he (hould do all 
this before he was twenty ? at an age, which 
is ufually pleafed with a glare of falfe thoughts, 
little turns, and unnatural fuftian ? at an 
age,, at which Cowley,* Dry den, and I had 
almoft faid Virgil, were inconfiderable ? So 
ibon was his imagination at its full ftrength, 
bis judgement ripe, and his humour com- 
plete. 

This poem was written for his own diver* 
fion, without any defign of publication. It 
was communicated but to me ; but foon .fpread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates. It was 
put out, vilely mangled, by Ben. Bragge ; and 
impudently faid to be <:orrreSled by the author^ 
This grievance is now grown more epidemi*- 
cal ; and no man now has a right to his own 
thoughts,- or a title to his own writing^. 
Xenophon anfwered the. Perfian, who de- 
manded his arms, " We have nothing now 
** left but our arms and our valour ; if we 
" furrender the one, hpw fliall ,we make 
*' ufe of the other ?" Poets have nothing but 
their wita and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I don't fee what 
jgQpd the former can do them. To pirate, 

Hh 3 and 
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and publickly own it, to prefix Ifhcir names 
|:o the yrofks they {teal, to own an<l avow 
the theft, | believe, was never yet beard of 
but in England^ ft will found oddly to ppf^ 
terity, that, in p, politp nation, in an enlighr 
tenedage, under the dircftjori of the moft wi(e, 
moft karnfed,* and mofl: generops encoijragers of 
knowledge in the world, the property pf a me- 
phanick fhould be better fecured than that of 
a fcholar ; that the pooreft ^lanual operations 
(houlfl l^e more yaliicd fh;in the nobleft pror 
duds of the brain ; that it fhould be felony 
to rob a cobler of a pair of Ihoes, and np crime 
to deprive the beft author of his whole fub» 
fiflence ; that nothing Ihquld make ^ man a 
fure title to his own writings but the ftupidi- 
ty of them ; that the wpr^s of Dryden fliould 
meet with h{^ encouragement than thofe of 
his own Flecnoe, or Blackmore ; that Tillot- 
fon and St. George, Tqm Thumb and Tem- 
ple, fhould be fet on an equal foot. This is 
the reafpn wjiy thjg yery paper has been fo 
long delayed ; and while the moft impudent 
and fcandalpus libejs are publickly vended by 
the pirates, this innocent work is forced to 
ileal abroa4 as if it \vere a libel, 

^ pur 
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Our prefent writers are by thefe wretches 
reduced to the fame condition Virgil was, 
when the centurion feized on his eftate. But 
I don't doubt but I can fix upon the Maecenas 
of the prefent age, that will retrieve them 
from it. But, whatever ef^<5t this piracy 
may have upon us, itcontributed very much 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him, 
to a reputation, which be neither dcfired nor 
expedied, and to the honour of heing put 
upon a work of which he did not think 
iiimfeif capable ; but the event ihewed his 
modefty. And it was reafonable to hqpe^ 
that he, who could raife mean fubjeSs fb 
high, fliould ftill be more elevated on jgreat* 
er themes; that he, that could draw fuch 
noble ideas from a Shilling, could not fail 
upon fuch a fubjeft as the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which is capable of heightening even ^he 
' mofi low and (rijling genius. And, indeed, mdft 
of the great works which have been producicd 
in the world have been owing lefs to the poet 
than the patron. Men of the grcateft genius 
are fometimes laaiy, and want a fpur ; often 
modeft, and dare not venture in publick ; 
they certainly know their faults in the worft 

H h 4 things ; 
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things J and even their beft things they ^ra 
not fond of, becaufe the idea of what they 
ought to be is far above what they are. This 
induced me to believe that Virgil defired his 
work might be burnt, had not the fame 
Auguflus that defired him to write them, pre-? 
fervedthem from deftruftion. A fcribling beau 
may^irriagtne a Poet may be induced to write, 
by the very pleafure he finds in writing; 
but that is feldora, when people are neeeffi^ 
tated to it. I have known men row, and 
life very hard labour, for diverfion, which, 
if they had been tied to, they would have 
thought themfelyes very unhappy* 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work fb 
much admired by fpme, and cenfured by 
pthers. I have often wiflied he had wrote 
it in Latin, that he might be out of the reach 
pf tlijB empty .criticks,' who would have as 
little underftood his meaning in that lan- 
guage is they do his beauties m his own. 

Falfe- criticks Iiave been the plague of all 
;nges ;' Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, 
has been compared to the nirribling of a 
wheel- barrow J he had been on the wrong 

fide, 
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iide, and therefore could not be a good poet. 
Andtbis^ perhaps^ may be Mr. Philips* s cafe. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occafion of their diflike* 
People that have forn^ed their tafte upon the 
French writers, can have no relifli for 
Philips : they admire points and turns, and 
confequently have no jydgement of what is 
great aad maje^ick : he mufl look Uttle in 
their eyes, when h^ foars fo high as to be 
almoft out of their view. I cannot therefore 
allow any admirer of fhe French to be a judge 
of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhpurs 
for a complcjat critick. He generally judges 
of the ancients by the moderns, ,and npt 
the moderns by tlie ancients ; he takes thofe 
paffages of their own authors to be really 
fublime which come the neareft to it ; he 
pften caljs that a noble and great thought 
which is only a pretty and fine one, and has 
jmore inftances of the fublime out of Ovid 
dc Triftibus^ thaij he has out of all Virgil, 

I (hail allow, therefore, only thofe to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancients, 
ijijd parti(:ularl^ Virgil, they- ftandard. 

But, 
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But, before I- enteir Oft this fubjea, I ihall 
confider what is particular in the flyle of 
Philips, ^nd examine what o\jght to tfe the 
ftyle of herolck poetry, and n^t itiqiftre bow 
fer ht Is come tip to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular ; becatrf* ht lays 
ftfifie rhyme, and writes in bknk verle^ and 
trfe^old words, and frequeiitly poftjoues. the 
iadje<5li\^ to the fubftaiuive^ and the ftrbikative 
to the verb ; and leavts out littie, partidc^, 
a^ TtxidfJbe; her^ andi6;i; and ufes frequent ap* 
pofitions. Now let us examine, whether tl^efe 
alterations of ftyle be c6nforrnable to thetruQ 
fublime. 

' * ^ 
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WILLIAM WALSH, the fcn of 
Jdfeph WalfK, Efq; of Abbfcrley in 
Worcefterlhire, was.born in 1663, as appears 
from the account of Wood ; who relates, that 
at the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, a 
gentleman commoner of Wadham CoUegp. 

He left the univeriity without a' degree, 
and purfued his ftudies in London and at 
"home ; that he ftudied, in whatever place, is 
apparent from the efFeflb; for he became, in 
Mr. Dryden's opinion, the bejl critick in tbt 
nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or 
a fcholar. He was likewife a member of par- 
liament and a courtier, knight of the ihire 

for 
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for his native county in feveral parliaments } 
in another the reprefenfative of Richmond in 
Ycrkfliifc J and getiticthan of tint hoffe to 
Queen Antie under the duke of Sooierfet* 

Some of his veffes fhew him to have beeii 
a zealous friend to the Revolution ; hdt his 
politiCaTardour' did hot abate his reveifence 
or kindnefs for Dryden^ to whom he gave a 
Diflertation on Virgil's I^aftorals^ in which^ 
however ftudied^ he diicovers f^me tgporanc^ 
of the laws of Fretxih verfification* 

In 1705, he began to corre^ond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he difcovered veiy earty' 
the power of poetry. Their* letters are writ-* 
ten upon the paftoral'comedy of the Italians^ 
and thofe paftorals which Pope wfts then pre-* 
pamg to publi(h< 

The kindnelTesf ^ich aife f^^ft expeffenc^ 
6Fe feidom foigotteiK Pope always retainedf 
* grateful memory o^ Walfli*s »otke^ aiti 
mentioned him in one' of his latter piece* 
among thofe that had entouraged hb juvenile 

-Granvilfe* the poKtc,- 

Atld sknibwing WarlA^ woald tell me I cdlild writer 

in 
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Iiv hisEffay on Cxiticifm he had giv^h. ha'm 
more fplendidi praile, and^ . in the ojioioft of 
his karned commentator, facrificed a little; irf. 
his judgement to his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have uot karned** 
it Hwft have happened betweeia 1707, whea 
Jae wrote to Pope ; and 1 7 1 r> whe^a Pope- 
praifed hin> in the Eflay.. The epitaph makes. 
him forty-fi;^ yea^s old : if Wocfd'a account 
be rightjt he died? in 1 709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or writ- 
ten by himfelf. 

His, works are ngt numerous* In profe he 
wrote Eugeniay a defence of women ; which 
Dryden honoured with a Preface. 

Efculapius^ or the Hofpital of Foolsf pub- 
llfhed after his death. 

j1 Colle£lion of Letters and Poems ^ amorous 
and gallant^ was pubUfhed in the volumes 
called Dryden^s Mifeellany, and (bme other 
occalional pieces. 

Ta 
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iTaliis Poems and Letters is prefixed a veiy 
judicious preface upon Epiftokry Gompofitiou 
and Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age reftored^ there was fonie- 
thing of humour, when the fa(9:s were de- 
cent ; but it now ftrikes no longer. In his 
imitation of Horace, the firft ftarizas are hap- 
pily turned ; and in all his writings there are. 
pleafing paffages. He has however more ele- 
* gance than vigour, and feldom rifes higher 
than to be pretty. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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